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To  get  the  sales  volume 
you  need,  get  the  tacts  oi  the 

Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan 


Today's  pattern  in  retailing  — 
fewer  brands  per  classification, 
increasing  reliance  on  self  serv¬ 
ice,  closer  attention  to  turnover 
and  volume — reveals  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  "token"  advertising. 

What  retailers  want  to  sell  is 
what  their  customers  want  to  buy. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  stock 
and  push  a  line  with  only  a  smat- 
te  ing  of  advertising  behind  it. 

To  keep  up  with  the  changes 
in  retailing,  advertising  must 
build  a  consumer  franchise — en¬ 
joyment  oi  an  important  share  of 
the  day-in,  day-out  buying  by 
consumers.  It  must  bring  enough 
pressure  on  consumers  to  keep 
them  buying  your  brand  in  the 
face  of  competitive  promotion. 


To  help  advertisers  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  developed  a  sound  procedure 
that  can  build  the  consumer 
franchise  for  your  brand  that  will 
get  it  stocked  and  pushed  by  re¬ 
tailers.  It  is  based  on  the  retailer's 
need  and  point  of  view.  It  results 
in  larger  orders  and  savings  in 
delivery  costs. 

Developed  for  use  in  Chicago 
and  highly  productive  here,  the 
plan  can  be  used  in  any  market. 
It  gives  you  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
tailer's  own  promotion  without 
resort  to  deals  or  cut  prices.  It 
works  in  the  big-unit  field  as  well 
as  in  the  packaged-goods  held. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  you  can  use 


to  get  immediate  sales  volume.  It 
can  give  you  a  strong  market  po¬ 
sition  for  future  expansion.  It  will 
strengthen  your  present  methods. 
It  will  win  the  support  of  your 
sales  staff  and  distributive  organ¬ 
ization. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  program 
that  has  special  appeal  to  execu¬ 
tives  faced  with  high  break-even 
points.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
it  can  be  used  in  your  business,  a 
Tribune  representative  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  about  it.  Ask  him 
to  call.  Do  it  now  while  the  matter 
is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

TIIK  W<)HLI>’S<iHI-:ATKST  NKWSPAPKH 


C  HRIS  welkin  now  brings  his 
exciting  space  adventures  to 
the  Sunday  Comics! 

All  the  familiar  characters 
of  the  highly  popular  daily 
strip  will  appear  in  this  new 
NEA  Sunday  page.  And  the  fas¬ 
cinating  interplanetary  action 
will  be  even  more  spectacular 
in  brilliant  four  colors! 


Russ  Winterbotham,  veteran  science  fic¬ 
tion  writer,  sends  CHRIS  WELKIN  and  his 
fellow  Planeteers  on  a  rocket  flight  to 
Mars  in  the  opening  adventure.  Art 
Sansom  portrays  the  wonders  and  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  this  strange  planet  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  absorbing  realism. 

Half  Page,  Third  Page,  or  Tabloid  Full. 


An  action  page  to  thrill  ail  your 
readers!  Write  for  proofs  of  this 
striking  new  NEA  Sunday  feature. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 


7200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


1849  -  1981 
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IHBABITilNTS  WmZ 
&U  IHTELLIQENT 


One  hundred  years  ago  the 
editor  of  the  Pioneer  sized  up 
his  town  of  "about  800" 
inhabitants.  Here  is  the  father 
of  all  "quality  of  market” 
stories.  Little  wonder  that  by 
1877  St.  Paul  was  making 
"heavy  draughts"  upon 
Studebaker  &  Bros, 
in  South  Bend  for  their 
"elegant"  carriages. 


aflbrJ 
it  be 
those 
tJcnils 
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The  population  of  St.  Paul  is  about  800. 
It  is  of  a  inixeil  character.  Probably  more 
of  its  people  are  from  New  England  than 
from  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  The 
inhabitants  arc  intelligent. in  a  high  degree. 
W’c  have  never  heard  our  vernacular  sjjo- 
ken  with  more  universal  propriety  than  in 
St.  Paul. - - 

More  Si'yhab  Vehlclee. 

Tbe  wealthy  and  moderately  rich  people  of  Min- 
nOKOta  are  making  heavy  draugbto  upon  the  Stode- 
baker  A,  Broa.  lilanufactDring  Company,  of  Bontli 


Bend.  Indiana,  for  their  elegant  vehinles.  What 
uiakta  tbe  circoinatauce  more  notable  is  the  fact 
that  the  carriagcn  are  all  of  the  beat  character  and 
<>f  the  bneat  made  at  that  famona  eetabliabment, 
and  their  general  get-up  and  style  alwaya  attract 
'.{pnenil  attention.  Half  u  dozen  conpeea,  pbaetona, 
buggies  and  carriage  a  have  already  been  purchased 
by  gentlemen  of  bt.  Paul,  and  aeveral  more  have 
b^ii  ordered  and  will  noon  be  here  to  swell  the 
ruray  of  fine  carriages  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
^treet8  every  day.  Ho  it  seems  to  be  all  over  the 
Btate.  lor  Mr.  H.  tl.  Corson,  of  Willmar,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  firtc  phaeton,  while  Mr.  A.  B.  Kub- 
bina,  of  -the  same  placa,  wiU  enjoy  hinraelf  in  one 
of  Btudebakcr's  plcaaore  wagons.  In  addition  to 
tlKwe  handsome  turd  finely  finished  vehiolaa,  the 
Ntridebaker  Company  is  filling  a  large  area  of  Min¬ 
nesota  with  bnnting,  road  and  farm  wagons,  tbe 
1<  ailing  agents  fur  which  are  Mazfield  &  Co.,  of  Bt. 
I’anl.  _  sa 


Rpprinied  from  the  Pioneer  Press  of  1850  amt  1877 

Quality  Counts  Today 
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Quality  is  the  heart  of  any  market.  Today  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME.  The  St.  Paul 
the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area,  ranking  "half”  of  this  great  rich  market  is  covered 
13th  in  population  climbs  to  8th  place  in  cnly  by  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 


Median 

Median 

Median 

Standard 

Family 

Standard 

Family 

Standard 

Family 

Metropolitan  Areas 

Income* 

Metropolitan  Areas  1 

Income* 

Metropolitan  Areas 

Income* 

1.  Washington,  D.  C. 

$4,130 

6.  San  Francisco-Oakland 

$3,817 

1  1 .  Boston 

$3,514 

2.  Detroit 

4,090 

7.  Seattle 

3.775 

12.  Buffalo 

3,486 

3.  Chicago 

4,051 

8.  ST.  PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 

3.748 

13.  Portland 

3,465 

4.  Cleveland 

3,996 

9.  New  York 

3,734 

14.  Houston 

3,447 

5.  Milwaukee 

3,900 

10.  Los  Angeles 

3.579 

15.  Philadelphia 

3,440 

*1950  Census  (Preliminary) 


After  102  years  of  continuous 
service,  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  remain  the  only 

newspapers  to  cover 
the  St.  Paul  market. 

No  other  newspaper  has  more 
than  2%  Morning  and 
8%  Erening  circulation  in  the  city. 


tlDDER'JOHNS.  INC  .  •  Nt«  York  •  Cbicog*  •  Paul  • 
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Syracuse  I,  N.  Y. 
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Herald-Journal,  American;  Publisher,  E.  A.  O'Hara — 
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SUNDAY  CDMIC  SECTIDN 
COMMISSION  ANJ)  CASH  DISCOUNT 
ISt'o  to  agencies;  2°;i  15th  following  month. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  April  1,  1951.  (Card  No.  26>A.) 
GENERAL 

Rates  below  apply  when  sold  independently  of  Puck— 
The  C^mic  Weekly. 


•  COLOR  RATES  (Four  Colors) 

I  pane  (280  lines  by  7  columns)  .  1.200.00 

2  3  nagc  (186  lines  by  7  columns) .  830.00 

I  2  page  (140  lines  by  7  columns)  .  650.00 
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Black  and  White  or  Four  Color: 
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Language  Study 
Should  Be  Optional 

To  THE  Editor:  Permit  me  to 
comment  on  George  Kelley’s  letter 
(E&P,  Dec.  8),  in  which  he 
argues  the  need  for  requiring  for¬ 
eign  languages  in  the  curricula  of 
schools  of  journalism. 

Nobody  should  deny  Mr.  Kel¬ 
ley’s  belief  that  foreign  language 
study  will  help  produce  “rounded, 
educated  men.”  Granted  that  this 
study  may  help  us  learn  more 
about  foreign  nations,  that  it  may 
give  us  a  more  wholesome  “grasp 
of  grammar,”  that  it  may  develop 
“a  finer  sense  of  word  color  and 
connotation,”  and  that  it  may  help 
us  acquire  “a  more  solid  footing 
in  spelling  English.” 

These  benefits  are  impressive. 
But  the  crux  of  the  dispute  over 
whether  foreign  languages  should 
be  required  in  J-school  programs 
is  this: 

Undergraduate  majors  in  jour¬ 
nalism  are  sorely  limited  in  the 
amount  of  academic  work  they 
can  fit  into  a  tight,  four-year  cur¬ 
riculum.  Foreign  languages  must 
coniipete  in  importaiKe  with  soci¬ 
ology,  economics,  political  science, 
history,  literature,  and  the  basic 
technical  journalism  courses. 

Dwight  Bentel  has  revealed  that 
many  responsible  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  believe  the  benefits  of  for¬ 
eign  language  study  are  dubious. 

Mr.  Kelley  is  unfair  in  criticiz¬ 
ing  these  men  who  ask  for  well- 
defined  proof  of  the  value  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  fine  music  or  looking  at 
fine  art.  Music  and  art  are  to  be 
enjoyed  at  leisure.  Studying  for¬ 
eign  language  must  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  courses  more  valuable 
to  a  student. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages 
in  journalism  schools  should  be 
optional.  Let  those  who  elect  it 
dabble  some  of  their  120-odd  se¬ 
mester  credits  away  by  studying 
foreign  languages — or  integral  cal¬ 
culus,  or  paleontology,  or  what 
have  you.  But  let’s  not  compel 
others  to  do  the  same. 

Morton  A.  Reichek, 

Office  of  Public  Information, 
Nat’l.  Production  Authority, 
Washington  8,  D.  C. 

Journalism  Schools 
Aren't  Trade  Schools 

To  THE  Editor:  I’d  like  to  com¬ 
ment  on  some  points  in  George 
Kelley’s  letter  (Dec.  8,  E  &  P). 

1.  Few  journalism  students  ac¬ 
tually  learn  a  foreign  language  in 
college.  They  would  not  if  they 
studied  twice  as  much  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  maximum  requirement.  To 
learn  it  would  require  so  much 
study  that  the  journalism  major 
and  the  non-journalism  major 


(economics,  history  etc.)  would  be 
eliminated. 

2.  The  journalism  teachers  who 
wish  to  omit  or  minimize  cultural 
or  general  education  courses  an 
rare.  As  has  been  pointed  out  re 
peatedly  in  E  &  P  and  elsewhen 
over  the  years,  the  schools  and  do 
partments  require  at  least  7S7( 
cultural  or  general  educatioc 
study.  Several  courses  in  tix 
25%  are  virtually  cultural  or  of 
general  education  type,  for  they 
cover  history,  ethics,  principles, 
public  opinion,  etc. 

3.  No  school  or  department  of 
journalism  ever  devotes  “a  full 
semester”  to  “head  writing.”  This 
statement  by  Mr.  Kelley  reveals 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  goes 
on  in  schools  of  journalism  in 
1951. 

4.  I  have  had  hundreds  of  stu 
dents  who  have  not  applied  them 
selves  to  a  foreign  language  but 
who  have  applied  themselves 
notably  to  history,  sociology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  or  English,  the  subjects 
Mr.  Kelley  believes  they  also 
would  not  study  if  they  do  not 
study  language.  Mr.  Kelley  allows 

{Continued  on  page  4) 
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On  the  Police  Beat: 

“Iane  Blank,  22,  of  Queens, 
shot  herself  to  a  process  server 
and  wounding  a  death,  police  said, 
after  missing  policeman.”  .  .  . 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

m 

“Wilfrid  Blank  pleaded  guilty 
in  City  Magistrate’s  Court  to  a 
charge  of  housekeeping  and  was 
remanded  to  Tuesday  for  sen¬ 
tence.”  .  .  .  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening 
Citizen. 

■ 

“Two  of  the  men  are  free  on 
bonus  awaiting  sentencing.”  .  .  ■ 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

■ 

“Two  youths  were  charged  with 
a  long  string  of  automobile  thefts 
and  willing  station  robberies.”  . .  • 
Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  American. 

m 

“The  tangled  web  of  evidence 
involving  many  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  prominent  persons  to 
various  secret  deals,  shady  tran¬ 
sactions  and  cases  of  outright 
crockedness  has  shocked,  amazed 
and  bewildered  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.”  .  .  .  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tfib- 
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^ORK  FORCE  of! 
1,452,000  PEOPLE  ] 
i  EARNING  i 
L  100  MILLIONS  A 
^^WEEKLY^^ 


BtC 

BUSINESS 


Use  THE  NEWS’ 

high  concentration 
to  get  it  at 

LOWEST  COST! 


885,000 
AUTOMOBILES 

805,000 
FAMILIES 


60% 

OF  DETROIT 
FAMILIES  LIVE  IN 
SINGLE  DETACHED 
HOMES 


Detroit  News*  coverage  is  densest  where  business  volume  is  greatest.  95% 
of  The  News*  total  weekday  circulation  is  focused  in  the  Detroit  retail 
trading  zone  . . .  the  6*county  area  that  embraces  the  most  rapid-growing 
communities  in  Michigan,  and  is  the  source  of  practically  all  retail  trade 
for  Detroit  advertisers.  In  this  most  vital  of  all  buying  areas.  The  News 
delivers  89,259  more  circulation  than  the  morning  paper,  and  42,769 
more  than  the  other  evening  paper.  That’s  why  advertisers  place  practi* 
cally  as  much  linage  in  THE  NEWS  as  in  both  other  papers  combined* 


The  Detroit  News 


TH€  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


owners  and  operators  of  radio  stations  WWJ,  WWJ-FM,  WWJ-TV' 


highest  weekday  (IrculatfeA  if 
any  Detroit  newspaper. 


highest  Sunday  trading 
area  circulation. 

4.  B.  C.  ffgwres  lor  6-monfh  psrfsd 
ending  Sepfember  30,  1951 
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‘‘OH,  DR.  CRANE  ” 

Reader8  exrlaim,  feel  so  much  more  confidence  in 
your  column  because  you  are  a  happily  married  man  and 
father  of  5  children.  Your  advice  rings  true!” — So  meet 
Dr.  Crane  and  his  big  family: 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eade 


The  Worry  Clinic 


“Worry  Clinic”  was  designed 
for  newsprint  shortages.  It  at¬ 
tracts  all  readers  by  covering  the 
5  basic  human  interests  each 
week: 

Mon. — Love  Problem 
Toes. — Child  Rearing 
Wed. — Marriage  Case 
Tburs. — Nervous  Ills 
Fri. — Business  Strategy 
Sat. — Personality  Case 

It’s  authoritative  for  Dr. 
Crane  has  both  an  M.D.  and  a 
Ph.  D.  earned  at  Yale  and  North¬ 
western.  Your  readers  prefer 
top  scientists. 

It’s  economical,  for  it  includes 
5  fields  of  reader  interest  in  this 
one  comprehensive  feature.  That 
frees  space  for  more  local  news. 

Dr.  Crane  rates  tops  on  polls: 


FIRST  among  women  readers 
of  the  Akron  BEACON  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Ditto  on  the  Scripps- 
Howard  poll. 

FIRST  among  both  men  and 
women  on  the  Moline  DIS¬ 
PATCH  poll. 

Dr.  Crane  uses  actual  patients, 
not  letters  from  readers.  And 
he  offers  practical  solutions. 

Laymen  devour  his  advice. 
But  so  do  doctors  and  business 
leaders. 

Over  1,500  clergy  write  Dr. 
Crane  each  year  for  specific  help 
in  solving  parishioners’  problems. 
They  use  his  Marriage  Bulletins. 

Dr.  Crane  helps  stop  divorces. 
He  teaches  a  Bible  class,  too.  So 
launch  his  “WORRY  CLINIC’ 
at  once! 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

520  N.  Michigan  Chicago  11 


continued  from  page  2 
for  no  differences  in  teaching 
methods,  native  interests,  or  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  subjects. 

5.  No  one  has  proposed  that 
more  journalism  be  added  in  place 
of  foreign  language.  What  is  in  the 
minds  of  some  teachers  is  that  the 
student  be  permitted  to  take  more 
social  sciences  or  some  other  of 
the  general  education  courses  in 
place  of  the  present  inadequate  at¬ 
tention  to  foreign  language. 

6.  There  is  little  “utilitarian 
concentration  on  the  textbook  fine 
points  of  news  writing,  copyread¬ 
ing,  and  make  up”  to  the  exclusion 
of  courses  that  “develop  men  and 
women.”  Journalism  schools  are 
not  trade  schools;  journalism 
courses  are  a  part  of  a  total  pro¬ 
gram  essentially  cultural  in  nature. 
The  study  of  journalism  provides  a 
realistic  vantage  point  from  which 
to  study  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  since  journalism  is  not  itself 
narrow,  dealing  as  it  does  with  all 
of  mankind's  interests  and  activi¬ 
ties. 

7.  Every  practice  assignment  in 
reporting  teaches  a  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  more  about  politics,  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  unions,  and  life  and 
death  than  the  same  amount  of 
time  spent  in  pursuit  of  general 
education.  But  both  are  needed. 
The  first  provides  first  hand  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  second  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  student  can  evaluate  his 
experience  from  the  theoretical 
knowledge.  Mr.  Kelley  might  well 
urge  on  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
deans  that  they  require  of  their 
non-journalism  students  at  least  a 
few  courses  in  journalism  so  as  to 
translate  the  theory  into  reality. 

Roland  E.  Wolseley, 
Professor  of  Journalism, 
School  of  Journalism, 
Syracuse  University. 

Old  Age  Benefit  Tax 
Regarded  As  Oppressive 

To  THE  Editor:  Provisions  in 
the  1950  Amendments  to  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  affecting  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  overlooked,  or  perhaps  accept¬ 
ed  without  full  realization  of  what 
the  first  impact  of  the  tax  on  next 
March  15  will  mean.  Yet  this  con¬ 
stitutes  a  serious  threat  to  freedom 
of  the  press,  particularly  of  the 
small  and  independent  publisher, 
reporter,  writer,  or  artist. 

Taxation  for  old  age  benefits  has 
been  extended  to  such  independent 
(self-employed)  persons  in  all 
communications  fields. 

This  becomes  a  license  or  privi¬ 
lege  tax  imposed  upon  the  press. 
The  tax  is  not  uniformly  placed 
upon  self-employed  persons,  but 
upon  selected  categories.  The  gen¬ 
eral  intent  appears  to  have  been  to 
exempt  the  professions,  such  as 
j  physicians,  lawyers,  naturopaths, 

I  veterinarians,  and  funeral  direc¬ 
tors. 


The  tax  imposed  is  utilized  : 
its  distribution  as  a  bribe  to  ind 
pendent  workers  to  cease  writii!  | 
and  publishing.  The  only  way  tht  | 
can  benefit  (between  ages  65  at 
75)  is  by  “firing”  themselves — th 
is,  by  ceasing  to  write  or  publist 
What  honorable  worker  in  ti 
whole  field  of  communications,  e: 
joying  good  health,  would  acce; 
such  a  bribe? 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  ta'. 
with  its  power  to  destroy,  and  sue: 
a  bribe,  with  its  power  to  corrup 
may  be  readily  enlarged  by  go. 
ernmental  encroachment — whethe 
through  tyranny,  corruption,  goo 
intentions,  or  bureaucratic  indi: 
ference — to  terminate  the  freedo: 
of  the  press. 

The  tax  in  itself  is  exorbilac 
Starting  at  $81  per  year— payab; 
in  one  amount,  not  spread  ove 
weeks,  months  or  quarters  as  f(r 
most  other  taxpayers — it  rises  tc 
$211.50  within  a  few  years,  upo: 
an  income  of  $3,600.  In  shan 
contrast,  a  man  Awith  a  wife  aK 
two  dependent  children  pays  a  to 
tal  income  tax  of  only  $173- 
raised  from  $150  in  1950 — or  less 
if  he  claims  more  than  the  stand 
ard  ten  per  cent  deduction  pri>: 
lege. 

Haviland  F.  Rev^ 
President,  Associated  Biisine<' 
Writers  of  America, 
Detroit  1,  Mich. 


50  Years  Ago  —  Six  Philade.- 
phia  reporters  were  arrested  anv 
charged  with  gambling  in  the 
press  rtwm  at  City  Hall.  Detey 
rives  scooped  up  all  the  money  i" 
.sight,  about  30  cents  to  each  mar 

From  Editor  &  Pi  biisheh 

30  Years  Ago — Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  hears  publisr- 
ers’  opposition  to  tariff  on  n**'" 
print.  U.  S.  mills,  they  arg^ 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand. 

From  Editor  &  Pi  biishet 

10  Years  .Ago — Newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  are  at  an  all-tirne  higr 
in  the  face  of  terrific  radio  com¬ 
petition. 

From  Editor  &  Plblisher 


_ And 

Col.  Abe  Schechter  qu'jj 
Coiner’s  Magazine  executive  sta. 
to  return  to  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  as  supervisor  o- 
“Today.”  elaborate  two-hour 
morning  TV  news  show. 
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I  Ills  chart  s^liuws  the  rclatioti>hi|i  iH-tuccii  pork  prtKhic- 
tioii  and  |H>rk  pri<‘cs  ha»cd  on  tiuiircs  for  I9f7-I*k  which 
the  <:o\criiniciit  is  now  iisiii^  as  the  iiulex-has«‘  |N'ri<Hl. 


The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  \\  ith 
pork,  it  works  like  this: 

More  that!  half  the  pigs  are  Imrii  in  spring 
—  also  aeeording  tt»  law,  the  laiv  af  nalnre. 
They  spend  the  suninier  and  early  fall  growing 
to  pork-chop  size. 

Then,  along  ahont  the  time  the  first  leaves 
fall,  all  these  pigs  begin  to  come  to  market. 
And  the  same  thing  happens  that  happens  with 
any  other  perishable  commodity  ^strawberries 

AMERICAN 

/ 1 rndqu am -rs .  Ch i vafia 
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or  eggs  or  oranges)  when  there  is  suddenly  a 
lot  more  than  there  was. 

The  price  just  natnrallv  goes  down! 

That  chart  at  the  top  shows  h(»w  the  cvcle 
goes.  More  pork  —  loner  prices  through  the 
winter  months;  less  pork  —  higher  prices  through 
the  summer. 

But  summertime  is  alwavs  the  time  when 
a  big  new  meat  crop  is  "'growing  up”  on 
America’s  farms  and  ranches. 


MEAT  INSTITUTE 

•  MembiTs  throughout  the  U.S. 
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ork  Simejs 


When  you’re  looking  up 
things  this  way 
things  are  really 
looking  up! 
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and  ttamiiyimf;  new  ei^liahMknUr 
M  ptrnmn  argnniaatiime 


You’re  saving  precious  time  .  .  .  and  a  lot 
of  effort  •  ,  •  when  you  use  The  New  York 
Times  Index  as  an  up-to-date  guide  to 
news  information. 

Twice  a  month,  you  get  a  compact  64-page 
book  listing  over  20,000  recent  events  in 
the  news.  Each  item  is  dated  to  show  when 
the  full  story  appeared  in  The  New  York 
Times,  or  when  your  own  newspaper  may 
have  carried  it. 

What  is  more,  the  Index  gives  you  enough 
facts  in  many  cases  to  make  further  look¬ 
ing  unnecessary!  For  when  you  turn  to  a 
news  item  you  find  a  brief  digest  of  the 
event . . .  and  these  digests  cover  thousands 


of  subjects. 

Today,  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  supplement  the  clipping  files 
and  morgues  of  newspapers  all  over  the 
U.S.  and  throughout  the  world.  To  editors, 
reporters,  and  newspaper  librarians  it  of¬ 
fers  a  welcome  relief  from  tedious  and 
time-consuming  research. 

If  your  staff  is  not  enjoying  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  valuable,  low-cost  reference 
guide,  let  us  start  your  subscription  with 
the  current  semi-monthly  edition.  It  will 
help  you  locate  news  facts  more  quickly, 
more  surely  than  you’ve  ever  thought 
possible. 


229  Wesf  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York 


Yearly  Rates: 

Twice-monthly  Indexes  with  Cumulative  Annual  Volume  $50 

Twice-monthly  Indexes  only . $J5 

Cumulative  Annual  Index  . $J5 
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United  Press  Buys  Acme, 
Adds  Newspicture  Service 


Rights  to  Trans-ceiver 
Mr.  Ferguson  said  NEA  will 
continue  to  serve  its  clients  with 
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Expansion  in  Telephoto  Field  Planned 
With  Thomason  os  General  Manager 

United  Press  will  enter  the  York  to  South  America  and  has 
spot  newspicture  field  on  Jan.  1  been  gearing  itself  for  picture  pro- 
with  complete  telephoto  facilities  duction  and  distribution  in  the  Far 
acquired  in  the  purchase  of  the  East  and  elsewhere, 
entire  worldwide  picture-gathering 
resources  of  Acme  Newspictures. 

The  credit  line,  “United  Press 
Telephoto.”  will  become  a  feature 
of  U.P.  service  as  it  expands  its 

picture  servi^  by  wire  and  radio  has  signed  a  long-term  con- 

throughout  Its  global  news  system,  Press  for  use 

Pre^nt  Acme  clients  will  re-  newspictures  from  that  service, 

aive  the  U.P.  phot^  and  all  full-  Regional  as  well  as  central  mat- 
ime  employes  of  Acme  Newspic-  f  ^e  continued  by 

lures,  a  division  of  NEA  Service,  » 

Inc.,  will  be  taken  into  the  U.P.  ,  '  ,  .  u  u 

fjmiiy.  It  was  also  announced  that  the 

Mims  Thomason,  former  man-  United  Press  has  acquired  exclu- 
ager  of  U.P.’s  Central  Division  newspaper  rights  to  the  Acme 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Telephoto  Trans-ceiver,  a  compact 
general  manager  of  the  newspic-  electronic  devire  which  transmits 
ture  organization.  His  headquarters  Pictures  by  land  fines  and  by  radio 
will  be  at  the  U.P.  offices  in  New  as  well.  Acme  Telectronix,  which 
York  manufactures  the  Trans-ceiver, 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  ’■^.V^ain  as  a  division  of  NEA 
United  Press  Associations,  and  and  will  supply  United  Press  with 
Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of  additional  equipment  as  needed. 
NEA  Service,  Inc.,  jointly  dis-  Acme  has  been  in  operation 
closed  the  Acme  purchase.  since  1925.  In  1931  it  absorbed 

Also  For  Television  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photos.  Inc.. 

yor,  nany  S,.. 

newspicture  foreground  in  both  Employes  Retained 

the  newspaper  and  television  fields.  Mr.  Baillie  sent  this  message  to 
Recently,  the  wire  service  be-  each  employe  of  the  Acme  Divi- 
gan  pictorially  reporting  news  for  sion  of  NEA; 
television  stations  in  association  “You,  as  a  full-time  employe  of 
with  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  This  Acme,  are  welcomed  as  an  em- 
service,  known  as  United  Press  ploye  of  United  Press.  When  you 
Movietone  News,  is  already  ap-  report  to  work  on  your  first  regu- 
pearing  on  TV  screens  from  coast  lar  work  day  on  or  after  Jan.  1, 
to  coast. 

Acme  has  pioneered  the  use  of 
still  pictures  by  a  large  list  of  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  these  services 
will  be  continued  and  expanded 
hy  the  United  Press. 

The  new  telephoto  service  for 
newspapers  will  stem  from  an  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  far-flung  facilities 
of  both  U.P.  and  Acme.  EXomesti- 
cally  these  include  U.P.  day  and 
^ght  wires  in  48  states  and  24- 
nour  coast-to-coast  telephoto  cir¬ 
cuits  of  Acme  Newspictures. 

In  Europe  the  United  Press 
t«es  over  an  eight-nation  tele¬ 
photo  network.  Already  the 
United  Press  has  been  beaming 

^cme  newspictures  from  New  Hugh  Baillie 
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1952,  your  salary  will  be  the  same 
as  you  are  now  receiving  from 
NEA  and  in  addition  your  length- 
of  service  credit  for  dismissal  pay 
purposes  with  United  Press  will 
include  the  period  of  continuous 
employment  you  have  had  with 
NEA.  Our  hospitalization  and 
group  insurance  will  be  available 
to  you  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  we  have  in  effect. 

“We  are  glad  to  have  you  with 
us  in  this  new  project.” 

Reason  for  Change 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  letter  to  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  of  Acme  client 
newspapers  said; 

“United  Press  takes  over  the 
.Acme  picture  organization  along 
with  the  .Acme  telephoto  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  facilities.  The 
basic  reason  for  the  change  is  the 
fact  that  spot  pictures  warranting 
transmission  by  wire  and  radio 
are  news,  just  as  much  as  the  text¬ 
ual  word  and  should  move  with 
the  wire  news.  The  operation, 
therefore,  properly  is  one  for  a 
wire  news  service  rather  than  a 
feature  service  such  as  NEA. 

“We  believe  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  will  strengthen  the  Acme 
service.  Acme  has  built  up  a  com¬ 
pletely  competitive  telephoto  and 
news  print  picture  service  with 
telephoto  equipment  of  its  own 
manufacture.  Now,  to  this  will  be 
added  the  numerous  news  bureaus 
and  other  extensive  facilities  of 
United  Press  throughout  the 
world. 

“The  confidence  you  have  dis¬ 
played  in  Acme  and  the  support 
you  have  given  this  picture  divi¬ 
sion  of  NEA  is  greatly  appreciat¬ 
ed,  and  we  commend  the  service 
to  you  in  its  modernized  role.” 

Expanded  Feature  Service 

Mr.  Ferguson  advised  NEA 
clients  that  “an  expanded  program 
of  feature  coverage  by  NEA,  in¬ 
cluding  exclusive  feature  pictures, 
is  now  under  way.” 

The  services  involved  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  are  all  units  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization. 
NEA  Service  was  established  about 
40  years  ago  as  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  servicing 
matted  features.  Today  its  clients 
include  not  only  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers  but  more  than 
700  others. 

NEA  has  embraced  five  divi¬ 
sions;  NEA  Service,  Acme  News- 


Fred  S.  Ferguson 

pictures.  Telectronix  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Division,  Planet  News,  Ltd.  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Buffalo  Color- 
press. 

In  addition  to  electronic  devices 
for  transmission  of  pictures,  the 
Telectronix  division  laboratory  has 
under  development  a  revolutionary 
color  separation  machine. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  noted  as  a  front¬ 
line  war  reporter  in  1917-18,  was 
a  U.P.  vicepresident  and  general 
news  manager  before  becoming 
head  of  NEA  in  1926.  He  has 
been  a  close  associate  of  Roy  W. 
Howard  since  reportorial  days. 

10,000  Miles  of  Lines 

Boyd  Lewis,  a  World  War  II  by¬ 
liner,  is  executive  editor  of  NEA 
Service  which  supplies  a  package 
of  features  from  comics  to  menus 
and  employs  a  large  staff  of  writ¬ 
ers,  artists,  etc. 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  a  longtime 
Acme  staffer,  is  editor  of  the  news- 
picture  service  which  has  bureaus 
around  the  globe,  all  centering  on 
headquarters  at  461  Eighth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  which  is  several 
blocks  crosstown  from  U.P.  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing  on  East  42nd  Street.  Acme’s 
telephoto  network  uses  10,000 
miles  of  leased  lines  and  provides 
picture  coverage  for  200  clients. 

The  New  York  office  alone  em¬ 
ploys  approximately  170  people 
round  the  clock. 

■ 

War  Reporter  Alive 

Michael  Gigantis,  who  wrote 
under  the  name  of  Philip  Deane 
as  a  war  correspondent  for  the 
International  News  Service,  Lon¬ 
don  Observer  a'nd  Radio  Athens, 
is  safe  in  a  North  Korean  civil 
internment  camp,  it  was  reported 
this  week  by  Alan  Winnmgton, 
London  Daily  Worker.  He  said 
Mr.  Deane  first  was  classified  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  but  then  was  re¬ 
classified  as  a  civil  internee. 
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Moore  Resigns 
Bureau  Post  in 
'Disagreement' 

The  sudden  resignation  several 
weeks  ago  of  Karl  F.  Moore  as  di- 
reetor  of  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertising,  ANPA. 
came  to  light 
this  week  when 
the  Bureau  an¬ 
nounced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  William 
W.  Smith  as  act¬ 
ing  director.  Mr. 

Smith  had  been 
his  assistant 
since  early  1951. 

Reached  at  his 
Smith  Mew  York  City 
apartment,  Mr.  Moore  told  p,  M„ore 

Fdiior  &  Publisher:  “My  resig-  _ L_ _ 

nation  was  necessary  because  of  tj  ••i  |i  rpi 
disagreement  as  to  what  was  to  JjIJD©!  1  IirOat 
the  best  interest  of  Bureau  mem-  •  »  « 

bers."  He  would  not  reveal  his  Tc  An'n6rrS6Ci 
future  plans.  The  Bureau  had  no  m 

comment  on  Mr.  Moore’s  resigna-  With  Ice  Cre< 

Succeeded  Giesen  I  oi  edo— -The  Toledo  Bk 

,  ice  creamed  its  wav  out  of 
Mr.  .Moore  became  director  of  .u.,  „ 


\ 


Karl  F.  Moore 


Is  Appeased 
With  Ice  Cream 


Succeeded  Giesen  ^  oi.edo  ^The  Toledo  Blade  has 

,  ice  creamed  its  wav  out  of  a  dark 
Mr  .M<»re  became  director  of 

he  retail  division  on  Jan.  15  950  Teit/ebaum  is  as  fair  as  any. 


f  ■  V  I  L  leit/eoaum  is  as  tair  as  any. 

following  the  resigna  ion  of  John  ^ 

Giesem  Prior  to  that  Mr.  Moore  Chicago,  an  Abraham 

had  ^n  promotion  manager  of  Teitelbaum  who  puts  the  E  before 


the  division  four  years. 


Before  joining  the  Bureau.  Mr.  lUiwn  plot. 


Smith  was  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  director  of  Simtex 


merchandising  and  sales  staff  of  Two  young  Toledo  Teitlebaums, 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  vvhose  father  Meyer  puts  the  E 
■  after  the  L.  took  the  newspaper 

Increases  General  Rate  to  task  for  poking  fun  at  the 

Ed  Templin,  promotion  mana-  venerable  name.  Phillip  Bernard 
ger.  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-  Teitlebaum.  4.  and  Kenneth  Ger- 
Leader  announced  this  week  that  iiid’  lamented  in  a  letter  to  the 
his  papers’  general  line  rate  has  editor  that  that  should  not  be 
been  increased  from  22c  to  24c  done. 

flat.  Their  letter,  printed  in  the 


the  I..  told  a  tale  of  a  tax  shake- 


The  Blade  reported  Abraham 
leitelbaum’s  store  and  in  an  edi- 


Mills,  New  York  City.  .\  veteran  lorial  commented  that  it  came  as 
of  20  years  in  sales,  advertising,  something  of  a  shock  to  learn 
merchandising,  research,  publicity  there  actually  was  a  lawyer  in  Chi- 
and  media  sales,  he  was  previously  j..ago  by  that  name  (“All  the 
promotion  manager  of  Look  and  while,’’  the  Blade  said,  “we 
Good  Housekeeping  magazines,  thought  Teitlebaum  was  a  mvthi- 
Earlier  he  was  a  member  of  the  cal  figure  in  Philadelphia.”) 


flat.  Their  letter,  printed  in  the 

Blade’s  Daily  Forum,  said  in  part. 
„  „  „  nviisfv  "Daddy  reiterates  that,  along  with 

t,  &  I*  Blocks  and  the  Pattersons 

Advertising  Survey  .  14  (Paul  Block.  Jr.  is  publisher  of 

Bright  Ideas  .  44  the  Blade  and  Grove  Patterson  is 

Cartoons  .  13  its  editor-in-chief)  the  Teitlebaum 

Circulation  . . .  46  name  has  been  highly  respected 

Classified  Clinic  .  48  for  generations,  and  that  you  can 

Kditorial  . 34  be  sued  for  libel  or  slander  or 

’rsu*-™***'*"'  F.ducation  .  24  something  or  other." 


Obituary  .  53 

Personals  .  35 


The  boys  offered  to  settle  for 
something  less — a  mild  retraction. 


Photography  .  42  pictures  in  the  paper,  and  ice 

.  «  cream  cones  all  around. 

S  Talk .  AO  The  Blade  ran  their  letter,  the 

Short  Takes  ! . .  2 


Syndicates  .  38  second  day.  and  published 


What  Rcade’rs’Sa/’.’.'. 2-4  P'^ture  the  following  day. 

The  third  settlement  provision? 
Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  That  was  paid,  too.  when  the 
licution  may  be  reproduced  pro-  Blade  editor’s,  Michael  Bradshaw, 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  went  to  the  Teitlebaum  home  and 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  brought  two  jumbo  chocolate  ice 
right  and  the  date  of  issue.  cream  cones  plus  six  pints  of  the 

.  delicacy  for  reserve. 


'Bantings  of  Thin-Skinned  Brass-Hat' — Retort  to  Press  Critic 

Out  oe  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell's  mailbag  came  a  letter  from 
Repre.sentative  Sam  Yorty  which  contained  complimentary  remark' 
about  the  war  correspondents  in  Korea,  in  contrast  with  the  “rag¬ 
pickers  of  journalism”  tag  pinned  on  them  by  General  Willoughby. 

Said  the  Congres,sman  to  the  chairman  of  the  MacArthur  oiiste: 
inquiry:  "A  great  part  of  the  American  press  is  frankly  and  openh 
partisan,  but  1  cannot  believe  that  General  Mac.Arthur  was  made 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  finest  writers 
to  deliberately  distort  the  facts  concerning  our  operations  in  Korea. 

"1  have  had  some  experience  with  war  correspondents,  and  have 
never  met  a  more  objective,  courageous  and  conscientious  group  of 
men.  .  .  .  Even  if  it  proves  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  no! 
great  and  coNtly  errors  were  made  by  General  .MacArthur  and  his 
staff,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  news 
writers  actually  committed  the  grave  offenses  with  which  they  have 
been  charged  by  General  Willoughby.  1.  for  one.  regard  his  charges 
as  the  rantings  of  a  thin-skinned  ‘brass-hat,’  unable  to  tolerate  even 
speculation  about  his  ability  based  upon  his  record  as  an  intelligence 
oflicer.” 

89  Eye-Witness  Accounts  of  Destruction  of  Free  Press 
"  T  he  HRS  I  insi  ai  lmen  i"  of  evidence  that  the  Rumanian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  willfully  and  systematically  violated  its  treaty  obligations 
to  secure  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  turned  over  to  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Slate  Department.  The  nviterial  consisted  of  89 
exhibits,  including  affidavits  received  from  individuals  in  various  jwrts 
of  the  world  who  had  personal  experience  of  the  violations.  Written 
in  varimis  languages  ( Rumanian.  English.  French,  Spanish,  Yiddish 
and  Greek),  these  attidavits,  the  State  Department  said,  are  the 
sworn  eye-witness  accounts  by  persons  who  were  closely  associated 
as  publishers,  editors,  or  jivurnalists,  with  what  was  once  the  free  press 
of  Rumania,  of  the  deliberate  destruction  of  that  pres-s  by  the  present 
government  of  Rumania.  The  State  Department  said  it  has  been 
"shocked”  by  the  large  number  of  individuals  who  have  avowed  ^eir 
knowledge  of  abuses  but  have  refrained  from  submitting  written 
statements  because  of  fear  for  the  safety  of  kinfolk. 

Netherlands  Prime  Minister  to  Present  Award  to  Reporter 

The  William  the  Silent  Award,  sponsored  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government,  will  he  given  Jan.  22  at  a  dinner  here 
which  will  have  Prime  Minister  Willem  Drees  as  guest  of 
honor.  The  award  {gold  medal,  $2,500  in  cash)  was  estab¬ 
lished  last  year  as  a  tribute  to  14  American  correspondents 
who  died  in  a  plane  crash  while  returning  from  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  Indonesia.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage  more  wide¬ 
spread  understanding  in  this  country  of  the  demoiratic  uuy 
of  life  in  the  Netherlands.  Daniel  Schoor,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  was  last  year's  winner. 

Truman  (Felt,  That  Is)  Elected  by  National  Press  Club 

Truman  T.  Felt,  correspondent  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  and 
who  also  writes  for  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union,  has  been  elected 
1952  president  of  the  National  Press  Club,  succeeding  Carson  Lyman 
of  United  States  News.  Mr.  Felt,  this  year’s  vicepresident,  had  no 
opposition.  Newcomers  to  the  staff  of  officers  are  Ben  Grant,  United 
States  News,  chosen  for  a  three-year  term  on  the  board  of  governon. 
and  Steffan  Andrews,  North  .American  Newspaper  Alliance,  elected 
secretary.  Theodore  Koop,  CBS.  was  named  vicepresident,  and  the 
following  were  elected  to  new  terms:  George  Combs.  Baltimore  (Md-) 
Sun,  treasurer;  Frank  Holeman.  New  York  Daily  News,  financial 
secretary;  Glenn  Thompson,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  and  Ernest 
B.  Vaccaro,  As.sociated  Press,  members  of  the  board  of  governors. 

Public  Relations  Groups  Have  New  Presidents 

Walion  Onslow  has  been  elected  to  head  the  Washington  chapter 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  and  Paul  H.  Bolton  has 
become  president  of  National  Capital  Forge  of  the  American  Public 
Relations  Association. 

Frank  B.  Lord  Is  Dead;  Noted  for  .lournalistic  'Firsts' 

Frank  B.  Lord,  78,  who  shared  many  journalistic  “firsts.”  died 
here  Dec.  21,  after  several  months  of  illness  aggravated  by  the  ampu¬ 
tation  of  a  leg. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  correspondents  to  receive  White  Hiwse 
accreditation,  one  of  the  first  full-time  political  national  committee 
j  publicists  having  served  the  Democrats  in  six  national  campaigns 
going  back  to  1901,  one  of  the  first  to  write  a  column  on  bridge 
,  playing,  one  of  the  first  to  become  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  of  which  he  was  a  founder. 

'  He  came  here  in  1894  as  secretary  to  the  manager  of  the  Washing- 

•  ton  Building  &  Loan  Association.  Switching  to  newspaper  work,  W 

*  was  on  the  stalls  of  the  Washington  Times,  New  York  Sun,  New  York 
'  Herald,  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  He  authored  “Rubaiyat  of  Bridge 
:  “The  Story  of  Monticello,”  “The  Story  of  the  Nation’s  C:ipifi>l 

and  “Romantic  Road  to  Mount  Vernon.” 
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Editors  of  24  Nations 
Activate  Institute 

Settling  down  in  vet7  modem  particularly  with  regard  to  threats 


omces  in  an  historic  house  in 
Zurich,  the  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  is  busily  engaged  in  projects 
predicated  on  the  belief  of  its 
founders  that  world  pseace  depends 
upon  better  understanding  between 
peoples  and  peoples. 

A  glowing  report  of  progress 
during  the  Institute’s  first  organi¬ 
zational  year  was  given  this  week 
by  Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor 
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Lester  Markel 


of  the  New  York  Times,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  IPl’s  executive 
board. 

On  his  recent  three-week  tour 
of  Western  Europe,  Mr.  Markel 
conferred  with  numerous  groups 
of  press  leaders  to  urge  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Institute  on  a 
threefold  basis:  1 )  A  meeting- 
place  where  editors  of  the  world 
can  get  to  know  each  other;  2) 

A  clearing  house  for  an  exchange 
of  information  on  the  press;  and 
3)  Research  in  problems  of 
journalism. 

National  Committees 

As  of  this  week,  Mr.  Markel 
reported  the  formation  of  24  na¬ 
tional  committees  within  IPI;  re¬ 
ceipt  of  more  than  200  replies  to 
the  first  questionnaire  dealing  with 
commendations  for  improving 
inform.ition  on  world  affairs;  and 
a  rapid  response  from  United 
^tes  editors  to  membership  so¬ 
licitations.  (The  entire  member- 
'»hip  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  F.ditors  was  invited  to 
join). 

Mr.  Markel  explained  that  the 
function  of  the  national  commit¬ 
tees  is  primarily  to  recruit  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  serve  as  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  membership  and  the 
wretariat  and  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

“In  addition,”  he  said,  “we  are 
looking  to  these  committees  to  act 
in  a  watch-dog  capacity  so  far  as 
press  problems  are  concerned. 
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to  press  ireedom.  they  will  serve 
also  as  rapporteurs  of  important 
press  events  in  their  countries  and 
they  will  be  invaluable  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  journalistic  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  in  process  or  contemplated, 
in  the  selection  and  the  placing  of 
exchange  journalists.” 

The  countries  now  represented 
by  national  committees  are:  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Nor¬ 
way,  Pakistan,  Philippine  Repub¬ 
lic,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey. 
Union  of 'South  Africa,  United 
States,  West  Germany. 

The  first  general  membership 
assembly  of  the  Institute  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  May  14-16  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Markel  emphasized  •  there 
are  two  qualifications  for  Institute 
membership:  1)  Members  of  news¬ 
paper  staffs  who  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  editorial  and  news 
policies:  and  2)  they  shall  repre¬ 
sent  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  desirous  of  cooperating  in  the 
Institute’s  objectives. 

Newspaper  Defined 

For  working  purposes,  Mr.  Mar- 
kel  provided  his  definition  of  a 
newspaper  as  used  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  IPI.  There  are  two  criteria: 
I)  "It  shall  be  devoted  primarily 
to  the  presentation  of  news  rather 
than  views;  2)  Its  format  shall  be 
the  newspaper  format,  ie.,  it  shall 
present  news  on  its  principal  page. 

The  definition  applies  to  weekly 
as  well  as  daily  newspapers. 

The  IPI  Constitution  itself  de¬ 
fines  freedom  of  the  press  to 
mean;  Free  access  to  the  news, 
free  transmission  of  news,  free 
publication  of  newspapers,  free 
expression  of  views. 

Thi.s  is  the  No.  1  objective.  The 
other  three  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  Preamble  are:  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  understanding  among 
newspapers  and  so  among  peoples; 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  INSTITUTE 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEES 
AUSTRALIA 

Havelock  R.  Ashton.  Editor  The  Sun 

Sir  Lloyd  Dumas,  Chairman  &  Editor  The  Advertiser 
Stanley  W.  Homiblow,  Editor-in>Chief  The  Atrus 
Walter  R.  McDonald,  General  Manager  The  Telegraph 
*H.  A.  M.  Campbell,  Editor  The  Age 


Sydney 

Adelaide 

M^-lbouriie 

Brisbane 

Melbourne 


*I>r.  Oscar  Poliak,  Editor 
Karl  Kloedl,  General  Manager 


Vinzenz  Ludwig  Ostry,  President 
Fritz  Molden.  Editor  it  Manager 


AUSTRIA 

Arbeiter  Zeitung  Vienna 

Oesterreicher  Verlag  (pnl>- 
lisher  of  Das  Kleine 
Volksblatt,  etc.)  Vienna 

.Vustrian  Journalists’  Guild  Vienna 
Die  Pressc  ,  Vienna 

BELGIUM 


Names  to  be  An’ioimced 


Odorico  Tavares,  Editor 
Anibal  Fernandes,  Editor 
Paulo  Sarasate,  Editor 
Julio  de  Mesquita  t^ilho,  Editor 
Danton  Jobim,  Editor 
Paulo  Rittencourt,  Editor 
Carlos  de  I^acerde,  Editor 
Arlindo  Pasqualini,  Editor 
♦Herbert  Moses.  Editor 


V  On  Ki'^,  Editor 
TT  Aung  Myin,  Editor 
E.  M,  Law  Yone,  Editor 


Guillermo  Perez  de  Arce,  Director 
Luis  Silva  Silva,  Director 
Ramon  Cortez,  Director 
♦AUreflo  Silva-Carvallo.  Director 


Niels  Hasager,  Editor 
Svend  Aage  Lund.  Editor 
Niels  Jorgensen,  Editor 
P.  Koch  Jen.sen,  Editor 
l.ouis  Schmidt,  Editor 
Waldeniar  Petersen,  Editor 
Alf  Schiottz-Christensen,  K<Htor 


Yrjo  Niiniluoto,  Editor 
Lauri  Aho,  Editor 
Egidius  Ginstrom,  Editor 
Esro  Petajaniemi,  Editor 
Pentti  Sorvali,  Editor 
Axel  Gronvik,  Editor 
Atte  Pohianmaa,  P'ditor 
Taakko  Tuomikoski.  Editor 
♦Eljas  Erkko,  Piifdisher 


BRAZIL 

Diario  de  Noticias 
Diario  de  Pemambtico 
O  Povo 

O  E  tade  de  Sao  Paulo 
Diario  Carioca 
Correio  da  Manha 
Tribuna  da  Imprensa 
Correio  de  Povo 
O  C'.lobo 

BURMA 

The  Bama  Kbit 
The  Rangoon  Daily 
The  Nation 

CHILE 

El  Merctirio 
El  Diario  Ilustrado 
Iva  Nacion 
Iva  Union 

DENMARK 

Politiken 

Berlingske  Tidende 

Nationaltidende 

Borsen 

.\arhuus  Stiftstidemle 
Soro  Amtstidende 
Aall)org  Stiftstidende 

FINLAND 

Helsingtn  Sanotnat 

ITusi  Suomi 

Hu  fviidsta<lsbladet 

llta-Sanoniat 

Maakansa 

Nya  Pressen 

Suonien  Sosialidemokraatti 

.\amulehti 

Helsingin  Sanomat 

FRANCE 


Leon  Bancal,  Dir.,  Re<i.  en  chef  Le  IToyencal 

♦Claude  Bellanger,  Director  General  Paristen  Libere 

Hubert  Beuve-Nfery,  Director  General  Le  Monde 

Pierre  Brisson,  Director  ( teneral  I-e  Figaro 

Rene  Dubois,  Dir.  Sves,  Parisiens  lAi  Voix  du  Nord 

Raymond  Manevy,  Secretary  General  Paris-Presse 

Robert  Salmon,  President.  DirectorGeneral  Fratice-Soir 
I’ierre-Rene  Wolf.  Dir.,  Red.  en  chef  Paris-Normandie 

GREAT  BRITAIN 


♦(*uy  Schofield,  Editor 

Robin  J.  Cniikshank,  Editor 

A.  P.  Wadsworth,  Editor 

John  D.  Pringle,  Editorial  I'age  Editor 

Harold  Grime,  Editor 

J.  Murray  Watson,  Kditw 


*Kasturi  Srinivasan,  Editor 
Devadas  (Gandhi,  Editor 
G.  A.  Johnson,  Editor 
C.  R.  Srinivasan^  Editor 
Frank  Moraes,  Editor 
Tushar  Kanti  Ghosh,  P'ditor 
A.  D.  Mani,  Editor 


Renato  Angiolillo,  Direttore 
(tirolamo  Ardtzzune,  Direttore 
Giulio  de  Benedetti,  Direttore 
Massimo  Caputo,  Direttore 
(tttgKelmo  Emanuel,  Direttore 
Giuseppe  Ixmgo.  Direttore 
Mario  Missiroli,  Direttore 
Mario  de  Saecly,  Direttore 
(•iulio  Spetia,  Direttore 
Sandro  Volta,  Direttore 
Carol  /aghi.  Direttore 


Rodrigo  de  Llano,  Chairman 
Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  Editor 
Romulo  O'Farrill,  Editor 
Mario  Santaella,  Editor 
Jose  Garcia  Valseca, Editor 

Ruben  Menendez,  Editor 


Chr.  R.  Christensen,  Editor 
Torolv  Kandahl.  Editor 
A.  Skjegstad 

R.  Werner  Erichsen.  Editor 


London  Daily  Mail 
The  News  Chronicle 
The  Manchester  Guardian 
The  I/ondon  Times 
West  I^ancashire  Evening 
Gazette 
The  Scotsman 

INDIA 

The  Hindu 
Hindustan  Times 
The  Statesman 
Swadesamitran 
The  Times  of  India 
.\mrita  Bazar  Patrika 
Hitavada 

ITALY 

II  Tempo 

11  Giornale  di  Sicilia 
I.^  Stampa 
( tazzetla  del  Popolo 
Corriere  della  Sera 
Giornale  dell'Emilia 
II  Mes.saggero 
( *azzetta  del  Mezzogiorno 
l^nione  Sarda 
1^  Nazione  Italiana 
11  Giornale 

MEXICO 

Excelsior 
El  I'niversal 
Novedades 
La  Prensa 

E-sto  (also  a  chain  of  provin* 
cial  newspapers) 

Diario  de  Yucatan 


NORWAY 

Verdens  Cta^ 
Drammens  Tidende 
Hamar  Stiftstidende 
Morgenbladet 
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Bahia 

Pemainlnuo 
Ceara 
Sao  Paulo 
Riode  Janeiro 
Riode  Janeiro 
Riode  Janeiro 
J’orto  Alejrre 

Riode  Janeiro 


Rsuikooii 

Rangoon 

Rangoon 


Santiago 

Santiago 

Santiago 

Valparaiso 


Copenhagen 

Copenhagen 

Copenhagen 

Copenhagen 

Aarhus 

Slagelse 

Aalliorg 


Helsinki 
llelsingi 
I  lelhinki 
I  lelsinki 
Helsinki 
Helsinki 
Helsinki 
T  ampere 
Helsinki 


Marseille 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Lille 

Paris 

Paris 

Rotten 


Ixtndoii 
I,ondon 
Manchest  it 
Ivondon 

Blackpool 

Kdinhnrgh 


Madras 

New  Delhi 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Nagpur 


Roma 

Palenno 

Torino 

Torino 

Milano 

Bologna 

Roma 

Bari 

Cagliari 

Firenze 

Napoli 


Mexico  City 
Mexico  City 
Mexico  City 
Mexico  City 

Mexico  City 
Merida 


Oslo 

Dramnit- 

Hamar 

Oslo 
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Merger  of  NAS,  APA 
Into  WNR  Ratified 


Merger  of  Newspaper  Adver-  of  APA.  Under  terms  of  the 
Using  Service  and  American  Press  merger  agreement,  four  of  the  di- 
AssocdaUon  into  Weekly  News-  rectors  were  nominated  by 
paper  Representatives,  Inc.,  (E&P,  four  by  NAS. 

Oct.  27.  page  16)  was  ratified  OHicers  Elected 

.\t  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
I’oard  the  following  were  elected 
fi  *:  f  MCA  -A  »  officers:  Moreau,  president;  Cole- 
?  -f  execuUve  vicepr^sident; 

rM.  Christie  and  Reid,  vicepresidents; 

ST""'  '  Stofflet,  treasurer;  Joel  Harris,  as- 

1  iH  1  treasurer  Palmer,  s^cre- 

A  h  '■  tary;  and  M,iss  M.  J.  Mackel,  as- 

each  of  which  owns  509c  of  the 

stock  in  the  new  corporation,  . .  ,  , 

have  been  assumed  by  WNR  Messers  Moreau,  Colesanto, 
which,  effective  Jan.  1,  will  act  as  Christie  and  Reid  were  also 
national  advertising  rep  for  more  named  as  an  executive  committee 
than  7,000  weeklies.  In  states  '^•’e  general  operation 

where  newspapers  are  represented  WNR,  which  will  be  head- 
through  .state  press  association,  quartered  in  the  New  York  City 
and  where  NAS  has  working  o^^ces  occupied  by  APA.  Offices 
agreements  with  state  groups  re-  ^en  set  up  in  Chicago 

garding  national  sales,  all  agree-  Detroit,  the  former  in  the 

ments  will  be  honored  without  which  has  been  occupied  by 

revision.  N.AS  and  NEA. 

Eight  Directors  Elected  Operational  Positions 

WNR  will  be  directed  by  a  board  also  named  a 

board  of  nine  members,  eight  of  number  of  operational  positions, 

which  were  named  last  week.  The  Top  sales  position  went  to  Joel 
ninth  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  Harris  who  has  been  selling  week- 
eight.  The  directors  who  have  ^y  ft>t  The  Quality  Group, 

been  elected  are;  nn  organization  of  weeklies  in 

Charles  E.  Moreau,  president  of  New  Jersey.  He  will  be  assisted 
NAS  and  also  of  Moreau  Pub-  ^y  Warren  Greib,  NAS  sales 
Hcations.  Inc..  Bloomfield.  N.  J.;  nianager.  Chicago  sales  will  be 

Donald  Christie,  president  of  directed  by  F.  W.  Thurneau.  who 

APA  and  the  New  York  Press  dir^ted  APA  sales.  He  will  be 
Association  and  publisher  of  the  assisted  by  Mrs.  Marguerite  Mick- 

Fort  Plain  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Stan-  ^''^n.  formerly  with  NAS.  A  con-  _ 

dard;  C.  W.  Brown,  vicepresident  department,  to  be  centered  Printing  Press  Co.  were  elected  at 

of  the  NE.A  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  City,  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  Enterprise;  handled  by  Miss  Mackel,  who  has  tors  following  the  annual  stock- 
Herschel  Blazer,  a  director  of  been  in  charge  of  this  work  with  holders’  meeting,  Dec.  14,  as  fol- 

Greater  Weeklies  Associates  and  AP.A  for  a  number  of  years.  lows:  R.  C.  Corlett,  president;  J. 

publisher  of  the  Aledo  (111.)  According  to  Mr.  Esters’  an-  A.  Riggs,  executive  vicepresident; 
Tiines-Record:  Millard  A.  Stofflet,  nouncement,  APA  has  assigned  K.  J.  Williams,  treasurer;  M.  E. 
secretary  and  director  of  NAS  to  WNR  the  contract  for  servic-  Oliphant,  secretary;  G.  B.  Wise, 
and  publisher  of  the  Ilamhiirg  ing,  billing,  checking,  etc.  for  assistant  secretary;  C.  S.  Reilly, 
(Pa.)  Item;  Don  J.  Reid,  mana-  Greater  Weeklies  .Associates,  a  vicepresident,  sales;  C.  S.  Crafts, 
ger  of  the  Iowa  Press  .Association;  group  of  weeklies  which  last  year  vicepresident,  engineering;  A.  O. 
Howard  Palmer,  manager  of  the  had  a  total  national  billing  of  Holmberg,  vicepresident,  manufac- 

New  York  Press  Association;  and  more  than  $1,000,000.  He  added  turing.  and  W.  T.  Goss,  vice- 

Michael  Colesanto.  vicepresident  that  NAS  and  APA  will  continue  president. 


Zaring 


Nelson 


Philadelphia,  Oklahoma  City  and 
Jacksonville. 


12th  Sports  Show 

Milwaukee — ^The  12th  annual 
edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Sports  and  Vacation  Show  will 
be  held  in  the  Milwaukee  Arena 
ild  Christie,  presi-  and  Auditorium,  Feb.  16-24.  The 
Charles  Moreau,  1951  show  is  again  under  the 
president  of  APA.  direction  of  Charles  D.  Collios- 
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Country  Boy  Is  Trying 
To  Avoid  ‘The  Struts’ 


By  Julian  Stag 


1 


Dallas — Tom  C.  Gooch  sat  at 
his  desk  in  his  large  private  office 
and  said:  “You  can  say  that  I’m 
trying  to  keep  from  getting  the 
struts.  It’s  a  fatal  disease  of  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Mr.  Gooch,  president  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Dallas  Daily 
Times  Herald,  is  a  modest  sort  of 
man. 

“I’m  just  a  country  boy  who 
was  a  big  accident,”  he  says.  “I 
grew  up  here  in  the  business.  My 
friends  have  been  very  generous, 
more  generous  than  I  deserved. 
I’m  basking  in  the  glory  of  a  big 
accident.  And  that’s  all.” 

Owes  All  to  Ed  Kiest 
It  was  10  a.  m.,  and  he  had 
been  in  the  office  since  8:30.  He 
wore  a  dark  blue  suit,  white 
shirt,  white  handkerchief,  and  a 
pleasingly  splashy  red-and-white 
tie. 

He  pointed  to  a  picture  on  the 
wall.  “I  owe  all  to  him.”  Mr. 
Gooch  said.  “Can  you  read  what 
it  says  on  it?” 

It  was  a  photograph  of  the  late 
Edwin  J.  Kiest,  publisher  of  the 
Times  Herald  from  1896  to  his 
death  in  1941.  It  was  inscribed 
“To  Tom  Gooch,  the  most  loyal 
friend  I  ever  had.  ,  .  .” 

Mr.  Gooch  lit  a  cigarette,  blew 
out  the  smoke,  and  looked  down 
at  his  desk  top,  apparently  think¬ 
ing  back  into  the  past.  He  has 
been  with  the  Times  Herald  for 
50  years;  the  Times  Herald  itself 
recently  had  its  75th  anniversary. 

“I  started  as  a  cartoonist  and 
police  reporter,”  he  said.  “We 
finally  abandoned  the  cartoons.  It 
cost  too  much  to  make  the  cuts. 
They  weren’t  very  good  anyway. 

“Mr.  Kiest  put  more  and  more 
responsibility  on  me.  I  became 
city  editor,  with  one  reporter.  On 
Saturdays  I  put  in  20  hours;  that 
was  a  doubleheader.” 

He  Moves  Downstairs 
His  job  grew  as  the  paper  grew, 
ho  recalled.  He  wrote  editorials. 
He  handled  every  kind  of  story 
and  every  desk  job.  He  was  given 
ihe  title  of  editor-in-chief. 

One  day  Mr.  Kiest  told  him, 
”om,  you’ve  got  to  come  down¬ 
stairs.  I  mean  it.” 

Mr.  Gooch  told  his  boss  he  was 
making  a  big  mistake.  “I  can’t 
add,”  Mr.  Gooch  argued.  Mr. 
Kiest  answered  that  he  had  in¬ 
vestigated  his  employes  and  found 
that  Tom  Gooch  was  the  only  one 
who  had  money  in  the  bank  and 
®*'jted  his  own  home. 

T  money  home  to 

j-ula,  said  Mr,  Gooch,  meaning 
his  Wife. 


“Well,”  Mr.  Kiest  exploded, 
“damn  it,  bring  Lula  down  here, 
and  we’ll  make  her  business  man¬ 
ager.” 

Tom  Gooch  became  business 
manager,  in  effect,  but  refused  the 
title  (a  title  never  since  used  on 
the  Times  Herald).  He  kept  the 
title  of  editor-in-chief.  He  still 
pens  a  vigorous  page-one  editorial 
occasionally  and  now  and  then 
hands  in  a  story. 

Paper  Run  for  the  News 

“I  still  don’t  know  much  about 
the  newspaper  business,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  soft-spoken  Texas 
drawl.  “I  think  Roy  Howard  said 
a  newspaperman  who  is  40  per 
cent  right  is  a  wonder.  Hope  you 
find  out  from  the  boys  whether 
I’ve  got  the  struts  or  not. 

“The  paper  ought  to  be  run, 
for  the  news,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time.  The  old  lady  in  Oak 
Cliff  in  the  rocking  chair  is  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  the  news. 

“Your  editorial  may  be  your 
own  private  opinion.  The  reader 
wants  unbiased  and  honest  news. 
We’ve  always  been  against  the 
.crusading  paper,  just  to  be  sen¬ 
sational  like  some  papers  are. 
We’ve  never  gone  in  for  that. 
When  there’s  something  the  com¬ 
munity  wants  and  needs  done,  we 
get  behind  it. 

“Mr.  Kiest  used  to  say  there 
are  two  things  for  a  newspaper 
to  do;  Keep  solvent  and  print  the 
news  tolerantly.  I  once  had  the 
slogan  on  the  paper,  ‘Fair,  fear¬ 
less  and  tolerant.’  ” 

Steady,  Substantial  Growth 

The  Times  Herald  is  in  many 
ways  a  publishing  success  story. 
Its  growth  has  been  steady  and 
substantial.  Since  1929  it  has 
about  doubled  in  size.  In  the  past 
five  years,  with  Mr.  Gooch  at  the 
helm,  it  has  spent  about  $2,500,- 
000  in  adding  two  new  stories  to 
its  original  three-story  structure, 
installing  new  presses  and  building 
a  radio-television  headquarters 
accross  the  street  (for  50,000-watt 
KRLD  and  KRLD-TV,  CBS  af¬ 
filiates),  surmounted  by  a  TV 
tower  that  is  a  downtown  land¬ 
mark. 

As  the  top  executive,  Mr.  Gooch 
says:  “I’m  Simon  Legree  without 
the  whip.  I’ve  got  my  executive 
committee.  I’m  leaning  more  and 
more  on  them.  What  makes  a 
good  executive?  Worry  at  night 
and  be  conscientious  in  the  day¬ 
time. 

“I  want  my  boys  to  take  more 
of  the  responsibility,  and  get  out 
more.  Tm  pushing  them  forward. 
I’ve  got  some  good  talent.” 
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Tom  C. 

His  office,  on  the  second  fltxir, 
is  the  only  private  office  in  The 
Times  Herald  building.  He  in¬ 
herited  it  from  Mr.  Kiest,  but  he 
took  the  panels  out  of  the  doors 
and  put  glass  in. 

“So  the  boys  could  watch  me.” 
'ne  remarked. 

Just  outside  one  door,  he  has 
a  view  of  the  news  room,  with 
his  managing  editor  and  the  chief 
editorial  writer  close  by.  Through 
the  other  door,  he  sees  his  Tintes 
Herald  officers  and  any  visitors. 

“I  try  to  keep  my  desk  clear 
from  10  o’clock  on,”  he  explains. 
“Dallas  is  still  not  big  enough  for 
me  to  be  in  conference.  I  try  to 
see  everyone.  I  can  see  through 
the  door  if  someone  is  waiting 
outside. 

“It’s  harder  on  a  fellow  who 
makes  good  in  his  own  town.  They 
knew  you  when  you  were  a 
reporter.  They’ve  got  your 
number.” 

President  for  10  Years 

Tom  Gooch  has  been  president 
of  the  Times  Herald  for  10  years. 
Mr.  Kiest,  on  his  death,  left  the 
company  stock  to  a  group  of  long¬ 
time  employes,  with  Mr.  Gooch 
leading  the  list.  They  are  still 
running  the  paper,  and  no  out¬ 
siders  are  officers  or  directors 
of  it. 

The  executive  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  John  M.  Runyon,  Times 
(Herald  first  vicepresident  and 
committee  chairman;  D.  A.  Green- 
well,  vicepresident  and  treasurer; 
C.  V,  Upton,  secretary;  Allen 
Merriam,  editor,  and  B.  C.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  associate  editor  and  chief 
editorial  writer.  All,  except  Mr. 
Upton,  were  in  Mr.  Kiest’s  will. 

The  Times  Herald  has  had  the 
afternoon  fields  in  Dallas  alone 
since  1938,  when  the  old  after- 


Gooch 

noon  Dispatch  and  Journal  sus* 
pended.  There  are  today  some  700 
employes  on  the  Times  Herald, 
another  160  at  KRLD.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  is  about  143,000,  with  an  ad¬ 
vertising  operation  that  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  many,  including  new¬ 
comers  to  Dallas  who  are  apt  to 
find  an  unaccustomed  fatness 
about  their  afternoon  daily. 

For  total  retail  display  linage, 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  dMS 
battle  for  standing  with  evening 
papers  like  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Star.  In  1951  (first  10 
months),  they  rank  Milwaukee 
Journal  first,  Washington  Star 
second,  and  Times  Herald  third. 
It  ranks  12th  nationally  in  linage 
of  all  types  for  six  or  seven-day 
papers. 

A  Designed  Newspaper 

A  Times  Herald  executive  has 
made  this  analysis  of  his  news¬ 
paper:  “It  was  a  designed  news¬ 
paper  from  the  start.  Its  makers 
wanted  a  purely  Dallas  product. 
They  wanted  the  paper  to  be 
warm  and  friendly.  They  never 
aspired  to  great  feats  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  Times  Herald  has 
been  as  carefully  designed  and 
patterned  and  merchandised  as 
ever  a  paper  was.” 

Mr.  Gooch  says  simply:  “People 
have  confidence  in  the  Times 
Herald.  Sam  can  give  you  the 
figures.”  Sam  R.  Bloom  is  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

The  Times  Herald  publisher  is 
a  native  Texan  of  Texas  and 
English  ancestry.  His  great-grand¬ 
mother  was  the  first  white  woman 
to  come  to  Dallas.  His  father, 
from  England,  hunted  buffalo  at 
$2.50  a  hide. 

Mr.  Gooch’s  parents  moved 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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MEANWHILE  the  newspaper  ad  la>out  is  pre¬ 
pared  b>  artist  John  Gahellini.  under  e>es  of 
advertisins  cottrdinator,  Robert  Hertz. 


AT  3:30  P.M.  the  merchandise  arrives  and  Eleanor 
Thieme  models  for  Hess  store  photographer, 
loseph  Gatti. 


NEXT  MORNING,  Hess  store  executives  and 
thousands  of  readers  see  the  newly-received 
fashions  in  favorite  newspaper. 


AT  ABOUT  4  P.M.  the  same-size  photos  are 
placed  on  Scan-a-Graver  by  operator,  Phyllis 
Green,  and  plastic  cuts  are  made. 


MacAlthui  Dispute  Club  Tradition  Ends 
Heads  AFs  List  With  Vfomm  Officer 

the  ton  10  news  Bali  IMORE— -Mrs.  Kathryn 

Here  ^re  the  top  ^  ne^  CJriffith  has  broken  40  years  of 

^1.  Mac  Arthur’s  dismissal  and 
debate  on  foreign  policy. 

2.  Korean  war  and  truce  talks.  ^ 

3.  Decay  of  public  morality 

(Kefauver,  RFC  and  tax  probes).  JH 

4.  Ohurchill’s  election  victory.  Jold  office  in  the  A 

6.  Kansas  and  Missouri  floods. 

7.  The  battle  against  inflation. 

8.  Tension  in  the  Mid-East. 

9.  Atomic  development  and  .  e  nrefidents’  Mrs.  Griffith 

“fantasOc”  new  w^OTs.  ^  News-Post. 

10.  NATO  and  Gen.  Eisenhow-  ^  financial  sec- 

er  m  Europe.  ^  retary.  Ray^;>nd  C.  E.  Pryde. 

,  Evening  Sun;  treasurer,  Willi^ 

Sive  Assoc,  m  4-A  S  J.  Wells,  Ir.,  also  of  the  Evening 
Leonard  M.  Sive  &  A.s.sociates.  Sun  .staff. 

Inc.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  has  been  The  Press  Club  also  * 

elected  to  the  American  Associa-  five  man  board  of  governors  tw 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  the  organization. 
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WASHINGTON  SCANDALS  —  MOST  CARTOONED  TOPIC  OF  THE  YEAR 


‘Mister  Bart’  Walks 
Alone  Into  Retirement 


By  Doris  Willens 

l.oNiMtN  —  The  pink-cheekeJ  paper’s  “Whose  finger  on  the 
man  who  turned  the  Daily  Mirror  trigger?”  campaign  against  the 
from  a  ladies’  newspaper  into  a  “warmongering”Conservatives.  The 
woman's  newspaper  and  built  up  suit  is  still  hanging  fire, 
the  world’s  largest  daily  circula-  Mysters  of  Ownership 

tion  (nyore  than  4.400.000)  re-  '  Mr 

tired  from  Fleet  Street  this  week  ^  kTIi 

as  silently  as  he  had  arrived  50  Bartholomew  himself  he  ques- 
u  c  1  I-..!  tion  of  who  owns  the  Mirror  and 

yeius  l^fore-and  as  httle  known. 

H.  Guy  Bartholomew,  chair-  ■ 

man  of  the  Mirror  and  Sunday  rlr  ?s  a 

Pictorial,  kept  himself  deliberate-  d.ffe-founded  tlK  as  a 

ly  in  the  bLkground  while  ere-  ‘lowagers  m 

ating  Britain’s  shrillest,  sexiest  was  a  comple^  ^  ti:* 

tabloid.  He  threw  the  paper’s  ^ 

weight  behind  the  Labor  Party  p^ture  newspaper, 

after  the  war,  and  did  not  hesi-  Lord  Northcliffe  sold  his 
tate  to  play  on  the  strings  of  anti-  €st  in  1913  to  his  brother,  I^rd 
Americanism.  Rothermere.  The  paper  remained 

Headlines  and  Cheesecake 

Mr.  Bartholomew  knew  what  ,  .  ✓  ^ 

the  “common  man"  wanted.  He  ^ 

introduced  smash  headlines,  com¬ 
ic  strips  and  chee.secake.  Circula¬ 
tion  climbed.  There  were  divi¬ 
dends  of  30  percent.  The  Mirror’s 
financial  interests  expanded.  It 
purchased  controlling  shares  in 
some  Australian  newspapers.  700,- 
OOO  out  of  a  million  shares  of 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  jnd  recently,  control  of 
Australia’s  largest  commercial  ra¬ 
dio  chain. 

As  chairman.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
niade  the  day-to-day  decisions  a.s 
well  as  formulating  policy.  He 
fias  managed  to  keep  the  paper  , 

in  the  public  eye  a  good  part  of  ^ 

the  time.  Its  editor  went  to  jail 
a  few  years  ago  on  a  contempt  of 
court  charge  because  of  the  tab¬ 
loids  handling  of  an  “acid  bath 
murderer"  story. 

Winston  Churchill  issued  a  writ  A  caricature  of  pink-cheeked  Guy 
u  against  the  Mirror  last  Bartholomew,  least-known  of  Bri- 

election  day  on  the  basis  of  the  tain's  press  lords. 
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in  the  family  until  the  193()’s. 
when  the  second  Lord  Rother¬ 
mere  gradually  released  hLs  hold¬ 
ings  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  To¬ 
day  no  single  shareholder  can 
claim  effective  control. 

All  members  of  the  board  are 
reported  to  be  working  directors 
without  large  shareholdings.  One 
Fleet  Street  historian  satirically 
summed  it  up  this  waiy:  “The 
mystery  (of  ownership)  was 
cl^red  up  when  it  became  known 
that  the  bulk  of  Mirror  shares 
was  hekl  by  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
Company  and  the  bulk  of  Sunday 
Pictorial  shares  by  the  Mirror 
Company." 

Two  other  “mystery  men”  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  Mirror  story.  One  is 
Sir  John  Ellerman.  one  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  wealthiest  men.  who  re¬ 
portedly  owns  153,725  Ordinary 
and  6,733  Preference  shares  of 
the  Mirror.  Sir  John  also  Ls  said 
to  have  controlling  shares  in  Il¬ 
lustrated  Newspapers,  which  pub¬ 
lish  the  Labor  Daily  Herald.  But 
less  is  known  about  him  than 
about  Bartholomew. 

Northcliffe  Kin  in  Charge 

The  second  man  is  Cecil 
Harmsworth  King.  50  -  year  -  old 
nephew  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  who 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Bartholomew 
as  chairman  of  the  boards  of  both 
newspapers.  He  has  been  a  di¬ 
rector  since  1929.  He  is.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Manchester  Giuirdian, 
a  student  of  constitutional  history, 
a  man  of  great  financial  shrewd¬ 
ness.  a  “strange  man  to  find  at 
the  head  of  a  tabloid  newspaper.” 

A  Beaverbrook  columnist  has 
said  of  Mr.  King  that  he  “lacks 
the  flamboyance  and  dynamic  en¬ 
ergy  of  Bartholomew,  and  is  reti¬ 
cent  in  e.vpre.ssing  his  views  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  very  close  to  him.” 

There  is  much  speculation  on 
whether  the  change  in  leadership 
will  mean  a  change  in  politics  for 
the  Mirror.  Mr.  Bartholomew  was 
a  close  personal  friend  of  Her¬ 
bert  Morrison,  Labor’s  foreign 
-secretary.  Mr.  King  is  not. 


Fleet  Street  credits  the  Mirror’s 
24-hour  beat  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  date  of  the  last  gen¬ 
eral  election  to  the  Morrison- 
Bartholomew  friendship.  And  sto* 
dents  of  politics  all  give  credit 
to  the  Mirror’s  propaganda  tech¬ 
niques  in  getting  votes  for  the 
Labor  Party.  Mr.  Bartholomew’s 
retirement  “n>ay  ^hakeithe  strength 
of  the  Socialist  Party,”  one  com¬ 
mentator  said. 

Director  at  28 

Mr.  Bartholomew  joined  the 
Mirror  staff  early  in  the  century 
as  a  boy  engaged  to  help  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor.  In  1913.  at  the  age 
of  28,  he  became  a  director  of  the 
Mirror.  He  joined  the  Pictorial 
board  in  1915,  when  the  Sunday 
paper  was  first  published.  He  be¬ 
came  chainnan  of  both  boards  in 
1944.  But  he  had  been  in  effec¬ 
tive  control  for  10  years  before. 

During  the  war  he  produced  a 
newspaper  for  submarine  crews 
with  news  about  their  families. 
He  also  organized  a  laundry  ship 
so  that  submarine  crews  putting 
in  at  a  northern  port  could  get 
their  clothes  washed.  For  these 
services  he  could  have  had  any 
kind  of  honor  he  chose.  He 
turned  down  a  knighthood  and 
said,  “Give  me  the  lowest  thing 
you  have  to  offer.”  That  was  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

Fleet  Street  memory  books  re¬ 
fer  to  him  as  the  least  known  of 
the  press  lords.  Even  old  staff 
members  had  few  .stories  to  tell 
of  him.  But  they  were  grateful 
to  him,  they  told  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  because  he  never  com¬ 
pared  their  results  with  those  of 
other  newspapers. 

“The  good  newspaper,  he  be¬ 
lieved.  must,  like  the  cat.  walk 
alone.” 

■ 

PNI  Offices  Move 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Offices  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Incorpo¬ 
rated  have  moved  to  385  Homer 
Ave. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


How  Co-op  Ads  Will  Back 
Chips  and  Twigs  *52  Push 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Leonard  Schwartz,  president 
of  William  Schwartz  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Philadelphia  manufacturer  of 
“Chips,”  “Twrjgs,” 
and  “Twiglings” 
boys'  wear,  has  a 
penchant  for 
sports  and  dem¬ 
onstrating  t  h  e 
fluid  -  repellent 
qualities  of  a 
fabric  called 
“Northcool.” 

This  week,  Mr. 

Schwartz,  who 
holds  a  steady 
work  -  out  berth 
with  the  Philadelphia  A’s  (see 
cut),  took  time  out  from  pouring 
milk,  ink,  ice  cream  and  other 
fluids  on  giirments  made  of 
Northcool  long  enough  to  fill 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  on  details 


Schwartz 


"With  us,”  explained  baseball¬ 
playing  Schwartz,  “co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  is  so  deeply  inbedded  in  our 
ad  program  that  it  would  take  a 
revolution  to  uproot  our  use  of 
it.” 

At  this  point.  Harry  Schwartz 
took  over  outlining  the  ’52  co-op 
setup.  “It’s  main  purpose,”  he 
said,  “is  to  help  our  dealers  tie- 
in  with  our  national  advertising 
campaign  properly;  thereby  get 
the  most  benefit  out  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars. 

“If  they  spend  more  than  the 
full  ad  budget  allowed  by  their 
purchases.”  he  continued,  “our 
share  stops  at  the  amount  per 
garment  specified  in  the  sched¬ 
ule.  If  they  spend  less,  our  share 
is  half  of  what  they  actually 
spend,  for  newspaper  space  only.” 
Harry  Schwartz  emphasized  that 


Paper  Usage 
Down  in  Nov.; 
Production  Up 


‘Children  Entitled  to  Selectivity' 
er's  account).  All  invoices,  with 


of  his  firm’s  1952  ad  plans  (via  no  art,  production,  or  other  ex- 
Harry  Feigenbaum  Advertising).  penses  can  be  added. 


On  hand  to  spell  him  at  pour¬ 
ing  and  telling  was  Harry 


According  to  president  Schwartz, 
these  advertising  allowances  are 


tear  sheet  for  every  ad  listed, 
must  be  sent  to  Schwartz  &  Co.’s 
Philadelphia  ad  agency. 

Since  this  co-op  ad  program 
was  announced  to  dealers  last 
month,  according  to  Harry 
Schwartz,  “retailers  have  shown 
great  interest  and  definite  com¬ 
mitments  have  been  received  from 
dealers  who  have  never  carried 
our  lines.” 

Schwartz  &  Co.,  founded  29 
ye:irs  ago  by  Len’s  uncle  and 
father,  William  and  Benjamin 
Schwartz,  respectively,  operates  on 
an  interesting  merchandising  idea. 
There  is  no  reason  why  chil- 


Schwartz,  his  uncle  and  advertis-  made  on  the  basis  of  all  Chips  tiren  should  have  to  dress  in  the 


ing  manager  who  administers 
$200,000  ad  budget 
marily  in  national 
space  to  develop  a  current  $5,000, 


and  Twigs 


Northcool  garments 
used  pri-  (included  in  the  co-op  plan) 
newspaper  shipped  to  dealers  up  to  July  1, 

1952  and  on  advertisements  which 
000  sales  volume.  Same  time,  ad-  appear  by  that  date.  This  adver- 
man  Schwartz  said  he’d  welcome  tising,  he  added,  must  be  in  recog-  clothes;  can^  be  just  as  clothes- 
aid  from  merchandising  staffs  of  nized  paid-circulation  newspapers  conscious  as  their  parents.”  As  a 
dailies  throughout  the  U.  S.  in  and  billing  must  be  at  regular  net  result  of  this  thinking,  Schwartz 


usual  dungarees  and  corduroys 
that  make  them  look  like  the  kid 
next  door,”  explained  president 
Schwartz.  “Children  are  entitled 
to  selectivity  in  a  choice  of 


getting  the  company’s  2,000  retail  local  contract  rates. 


outlets  to  use  a  separate  co-op  ad  “A  d  v  e  r  t  i  s  e  m  e  n  ts,” 


program  set  up  to  promote  »ts  Schwartz  interpo.sed,  “must  be  in¬ 
boys  wear  made  of  Northcool,  dividual  or  combination  Chips  and 


&  Co.’s  line  consists  of  smartly 
Harry  tailored  clothes  that  enable  them 
“to  dress  like  dad.” 

_ _ ,,  Len  Schwartz,  a  company  sales- 

produced  by  A.  Sagner’s  Son,  Inc.  jvvigs  ads  and  must  include  the  man  on  the  road  up  until  1949 

Schwartz  &  Co.’s  national  ad-  Chips  or  Twigs  and  Northcool 

vertising  plans  for  ’52  will  be  logos  as  suppli^  in  the  mat  book. 

largely  a  repeat  of  this  year’s  full  Just  listing  the  name  will  not  be  dad”  merchandising 

and  two-color  pages  and  half-  accepted  for  credit.  If  Chips  or  was  started  by  his 

pages  in  the  Sunday  magazine  sec-  Twigs  garments  are  included  in  a  father  and  has  become  a  postwar 

tion  of  the  New  York  Times  (see  larger  ad  including  garments  not  trend  in  the  industry.  “Its  about 

the  listed  in  our  co-op  schedule,  only  time,  too,’ . 

actual  space  devot^  to  co-op  plan 
garments  may  be  billed.” 

Billing  instructions  are  impor- 


when  he  took  over  the  presiden¬ 
tial  reins,  says  this  “dress-like- 
philosophy 
uncle  and 


cut).  150-line  insertions  in 
Metro  Group,  and  quarter  and 
third-pages  in  Life  and  Parents. 

This  linage,  according  to  Len 
Schwartz,  has  and  will  continue 
to  run  in  spring  and  fall  months 


he  added.  “It  has  long 
been  a  neglected  market — one 
whh  an  even  greater  potential  as 
a  result  of  the  boom  in  wartime 


tant.  By  July  15,  1952,  invoices  and  postwar  birth  rates.’ 


must  be  rendered  in  complete  de-  This  is  the  market  at  which 


to  create  denvand  for  the  various  fail  dealers;  must  show  dates  Schwartz’s  1952  ad  program  is  di¬ 


lines  priced  from  $7.50  to  $12.00  of  insertions,  newspapers  in  which  reeled.  While  assistance  from  lo- 


Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumed  402,829 
tons  of  newsprint  in  November, 
compared  with  407,943  tons  in 
November.  1950,  and  378,626  tons 
in  November.  1949.  This  was  a 
decrease  under  November,  1950, 
of  1.39f  and  an  increase  over 
November.  1949,  of  6.4%  with 
four  Sundays  each  in  November. 
1951,  1950  and  1949. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember.  1951.  were  40  days’  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  average  of  all  daily 
newspapers  reporting  to  the 
ANPA.  This  is  a  decrease  of  one 
day's  supply  as  compared  to  the 
end  of  October,  1951.  There  were 
32  days’  supply  at  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  1950  and  37  days’  supply 
at  the  end  of  November,  1949. 

During  the  first  1 1  months  of 
1951.  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  4,123.240  tons  of  newsprint, 
a  decrease  of  0.5%  under  the  first 
1 1  months  of  1950  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6.1%  over  the  first  11 
months  of  1949. 

Production  in  Canada  (includ¬ 
ing  Newfoundland)  during  No¬ 
vember  amounted  to  471,732  tons 
and  shipments  to  491,020  tons. 
Output  in  the  United  States  was 
91,835  tons  and  shipments  were 
95,289  tons,  making  a  total  North 
American  production  of  563,567 
tons  and  shipments  of  586,309 
tons,  compared  with  continental 
production  of  544,723  tons  and 
shipments  of  562,849  tons  in  No¬ 
vember,  1950,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 

Total  output  in  November, 
1951,  exceeded  that  in  any  No¬ 
vember  on  record. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
232,958  tons  more  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1951  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1950,  which 
was  an  increase  of  4.8%.  The 
output  in  the  United  States  was 
80,664  tons  or  8,7%  more  than 
that  in  the  first  11  months  of 
1950,  making  a  total  continental 
increase  of  313,622  tons,  or  5.49fc 
more  than  in  the  comparable 
period  of  1950. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at  the 
end  of  November  were  128,078 


and  sold  under  the  provocative  appeared,  size  of  ads,  net  local  oal  dailies  on  the  co-op  part  of  Canadian  mills  and  7,526 

brand  names  of  “Twiglings”  (ages  retail  contract  rates  chairg^,  total  the  promotion  will  undoubtedly  United  States  'mills,  mak- 


to  seven),  and  “Chips”  (ages  four  Twigs  share  (up  to  the  limit  set  mean  extra  linage  for  cooperating  compared  with  158  346  tons 


to  12) 

The  1952  co-op  program  is  only 
applicable  to  the  Chips  and  Twigs 
lines  made  of  Northcool  fabric; 
is  based  on  a  reciprocal  schedule. 

There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  about  co-op  advertising. 
One  holds  that  it  is  subject  to 
iTtany  abuses;  should  be  avoided. 
The  other  acknowledges  this  but 
adds  it  can  be  very  useful  and 
profitable  to  both  manufacturer 
and  retailer  if  it  is  cooperative. 


by  number  of  garments  on  deal-  newspapers. 


CHIPS  ADVERTISING  SCHEDULE 


Schwartz’s 

Dealer’s 

Garment 

Total  Co-op 

Share 

Share 

Topcoat . 

.  $1.00 

50c 

50c 

10-Way  Suit . 

.  1.00 

50c 

50c 

Tusome . 

.  1.00 

50c 

50c 

Eton  Suit . 

.  .50 

25c 

25c 

Sport  Coat . 

.  .50 

25c 

25c 

TWIGS  ADVERTISING  SCHEDULE 

Schwartz’s 

Dealer’s 

Garment 

Total  Co-op 

Share 

Share 

Topcoat . 

.  $1.00 

50c 

50c 

Tusome . 

.  1.00 

50c 

50c 

Eton  Suit . 

.  25c 

25c 

Sport  Coat . 

.  ..50 

25c 

25c 

News  from  Abroad 


Hartford,  Conn. — Because  air 
mail  bogged  down  over  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  Bob  Zaiman,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  correspondent  with 
the  43  rd  Infantry  Division  in  Ger¬ 
many,  sent  along  his  copy  hy 
radio  telephone. 
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one  to  three),  “Twigs”  (ages  two  cwts  and  50%  Chips  and  aid  Schwartz’s  sal^,  it  can  alM  ^  combined  total  of  135,604 


on  Oct.  31,  1951  and  118,028 
tons  at  the  end  of  November. 
1950. 


I 

I 

J 


It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a  sandwich 


There  are  sandwiches  and  sandwiches.  To  build  a  delicacy  such  as 
the  sandwich  loaf  pictured  is  a  culinary  art  developed  through 

professional  guidance.  In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  daily  food 
features,  homemakers  find  new,  interesting  menu  ideas  . . .  ideas  that 

are  practical  because  they’re  proven  in  the  Plain  Dealer  test 
kitchen.  And  in  thousands  of  private  kitchens,  readers  sit  up  and 

take  notice  of  these  special  treatments  of  old  standbys.  They’ll 

notice  food  advertising,  too,  because  homemakers  in 
Northern  Ohio  look  first  to  the  Plain  Dealer  women’s 

pages  for  suggestions,  information  and  helpful 
■  marketing  tips  for  meal  planning  and  preparation. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  ?ieivspaper 

Cresraer  &  Woo<l\«ard.  Inr..  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit,  ^an  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant.  Atlanta 


Retail  Advertising 
Salesman  Wanted  | 

•‘Midwest  big  city  newspaper  | 
publishing  Daily  and  Sunday  j 
offers  unlimited  opportunity 
for  ambitious,  experienced, 
aggressive  Retail  Advertising 
Salesman.  The  man  we  want 
will  consider  making  a  change 
because  of  increased  salary 
opportunities.  There  is  no  j 
ceiling  on  earnings  for  proven 
productivity.  Preferably,  he 
will  be  married.  We  back  up 
our  sales  staff  with  large  Art  I 
&  Copy  Service,  modem  sales 
tools,  competent  sales  direc-  | 
tion  and  an  incentive  plan,  i 
Applications  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Give  full 
details  of  experience  and  sal- 
arj'  expected.  Write  Box 
4521.  Editor  &  Publisher.”  I 


ARE  YOU  IN  ON  IT? 

The  campaign  to  "Advertise 
Newspapers  in  Newspapers"  is 
in  full  swing.  The  first  three 
ads  have  already  seen  wide  use:  i 
others  are  on  the  way.  Join  the 
more  than  880  dailies  now  en-  I 
rolled  in  the  drive,  and  you'll  be  | 
adding  a  powerful  weapon  to  ' 
your  promotion  arsenal.  The  cam-  | 
oaign  is  vours  at  cost  price  of  ; 
the  mats.  Cali  or  write  your  rep-  I  | 
resentative  or  Bureau's  Promotion  ! 
Department. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

Media  Records  Measurements) 


Retail  Linage 
Spurts  4-1% 

In  November 

Retail  linage,  level  for  the  year 
to  date,  was  up  4.  Iflf  in  Novem¬ 
ber  over  the  same  period  in  1950, 
according  to  Media  Records’  check 
of  newspaper  linage  in  52  cities. 

Several  categories  reversed 
downtrends  of  previous  months. 
Total  linage  for  the  year  to  Dec. 
1  — 2,264,422,210  lines  —  was  up 
1.9%;  for  November  230,083,351 
lines  for  a  1.4%  gain. 

In  other  classifications,  percent¬ 
age  changes  for  November  and  for 
the  year  to  date  respectively  were: 
classified  up  11.3  and  14.3;  de¬ 
partment  store  up  4.3  and  1.9; 
financial  up  6.6  for  both  periods; 
display  off  0.9  and  1.4;  general 
off  12.6  and  5.1  and  automotive 
off  18.8  and  7.8. 

u 

Laundries'  Ad  Budget 
Earmarked  for  Dailies 

American  laundrymen  realize 
housewives  are  both  their  best 
customers  and  their  most  intense 
competitors.  Because  of  this  para¬ 
dox  laundrymen  plan  to  spend 
$13,500,000  in  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  ’52  to  combat  housewife- 
competition  and  entrench  their 
shirt  services  a.s  a  "must." 

Spearheading  the  drive  will  be 
an  advertising  kit  created  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering. 

It  was  emphatically  reported  in 
a  recent  survey  that  .shirts  are  the 
hardest-to-do  items  in  home  laun¬ 
dering. 

According  to  Ward  A.  Gill,  di¬ 
rector  of  industry  relations.  AIL. 
the  kit  can  be  adapted  and  fitted 
into  individual  local  laundry  cam¬ 
paigns. 


NOVEMBER  NEWSPAPER 

(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from 


Total  Advertising 
November .... 

October . 

Year  to  Date .  . 

1951 

Linage 

230,083,351 

228,673,390 

2,264,422,210 

Display 

November.  .  .  . 

(Jetober . 

Year  to  Date .  . 

182,303,673 

176,829,049 

1,725,406,279 

Classified 

November.  .  .  . 

October . 

Year  to  Date .  . 

47,779,678 

51,844,341 

539,015,931 

Retail 

November.  .  .  . 

October . 

Year  to  Date .  . 

135,858,129 

126,303,030 

1,252,714,129 

Department  Store 

November . 

October . 

Year  to  Date .  . 

53,541,123 

48,729,648 

485,306,357 

General 

November.  .  .  . 

October . 

Year  to  Date . . 

34,510,077 

37,983,236 

341,616,638 

Automotive 

November . 

October . 

Year  to  Date .  . 

9,518,703 

9,811,006 

103,437,565 

Financial 

November . 

October . 

2,416,764 

‘2,731,777 

1950 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

1950 

Index 

226,879,740 

101.4 

114  7 

230,287,916 

99.3 

111.0 

2,222,‘293,718 

101.9 

183,936,233 

99.1 

113.7 

182,609,653 

96.8 

111.6 

1.750,759,857 

98.6 

42,943,507 

111.3 

118.8 

47,678,263 

108.7 

117  5 

471,533,861 

114.3 

130,447,083 

104.1 

116.1 

127,542,019 

99.0 

109.0 

1,252,751,844 

100.0 

51,329,756 

104.3 

117.6 

48,942,878 

99.6 

110.2 

476,341,957 

101.9 

39,501,664 

87.4 

103.5 

41,222,466 

92.1 

106  3 

359,882,683 

94.9 

11,720,935 

81.2 

119  5 

11,313,746 

86.7 

123.1 

112,197,732 

92.2 

2,‘266,551 

106.6 

113.3 

2,531,422 

107.9 

123  5 

25,927,598 

106.6 

Year  to  Date .  .  27,637,94< 

The  city-by-city  figures  will  be  ready  for  publication 
in  next  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ad  Rating  Yardsticks 
Stunt  Creative  Freedom 

By  John  P.  Cunningham 


Gorham  Promotion  Plan 
I  Ups  Retail  Cooperation 

A  seven  months’  survey  indi¬ 
cates  the  Gorham  Co.’s  new  retail¬ 
er  advertising  and  promotion  plan 
has  boosted  newspaper  ad  linage 
and  placements  by  local  retailers 
more  than  10%,  according  to  Ed¬ 
win  Manning,  admanager  of  the 
Providence,  R.  1..  silverware  firm. 

Mr.  Manning  said  that  special 
“eafy  ordering"  kits  containing 
samples  of  newspaper  ad  mats 
and  other  sales  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  made  available  to  retailers 
by  mail  and  through  Gorham 
I  salesmen,  have  resulted  in  a  33% 
j  increase  in  demand  for  advertis- 
;  ing  and  promotional  pieces  despite 
the  fact  that  Gorham  did  not  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  sterling  flatware 
pattern  during  the  survey  period. 
■ 

I  Ne-w  Oregon  Paper 

Maxwell  L.  Thayer,  editor  of 
the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Bulletin, 
I  recently  started  the  Rogue  River 
i  (Ore.)  Times,  a  five-column  tab¬ 
loid  weekly.  The  new  paper  is 
1  printed  in  the  Bulletin  plant. 


In  the  last  10  or  15  years 
certain  advertising  measures  have 
been  devised.  You  know  them  all. 
Starch,  Hooper  Rating.  Split-Run 
Tests,  consumer  panels,  coupons. 
More  are  yet  to  come.  I’m  sure. 

An  interesting  and  important 
question  is;  Will  these  yardsticks 
beat  creative  freedom  to  death? 

Before  the  coming  of  these 
yardsticks  the  average  recipe  for 
writing  advertising  copy  was  one 
part  literary  ability,  one  part  sell¬ 
ing  knowledge,  and  about  three 
parts  instinct. 

The  first  and  worst  headline  I 
ever  wrote  was;  “Opportunity  is 
Knocking  at  your  door.”  And  the 
picture,  believe  it  or  not,  was  a 
hand  knocking  at  a  door.  And  the 
copy,  believe  it  or  not,  said  that 
this  was  your  great  opportunity  to 
buy  Johns  Manville  Steam  Traps 
for  radiators. 

Sheer  Trickery  in  This  One 

The  copy  chief  killed  it  as  being 
trite  and  lacking  creative  imagina¬ 
tion.  So  I  went  back  to  my  coop 
to  develop  the  second  headline  I 
ever  wrote.  It  was:  “How  to  Make 
Rocking  Horses  Out  of  Little  Rot- 


(Mr.  Cunningham  is  executive 
vicepresident  of  Cunningham  and 
Walsh  advertising  agency.  He  gave 
this  talk  recently  before  the  Alpha 
Delta  Sigma  chapter  of  New  York 
University.) 


ten  Apples.”  I  thought  it  was  highly 
creative  and  attention  compelling- 
1  was  sure  everybody  would  read 
the  copy  beneath  it,  which  again 
was  about  the  exceptional  virtues 
of  the  Johns  Manville  Steam  Trap- 
The  copy,  of  course,  said  you 
couldn't  make  rocking  horses  suc- 

(Continued  on  page  30) 

■ 

Nashville  Banner  ME 
Is  Burned  to  Death 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Herbert 
Mortimer  Trull,  37,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  was 
burned  to  death  in  a  fire  in  his 
home  Dec.  21. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Journalism 
School  in  1936  and  two  years 
later  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Banner.  Mr.  Trull  was  a  lieuten- 
ant-coiTkma<nder  in  the  Navy. 
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A  New  Daily  Paper 
Grows  In  Brooklyn 


By  Roy  Erwin 

A  SHIRT-TAIL  Stuffed  with  type, 
a  strong  back  and  burning  ambi¬ 
tion  were  the  main  ingredients  in 
concocting  a  newspaper  in  the 
not-so-good-old-days. 

A  daily  paper  is  a  dish  of  a 
different  make-up  today.  The  re¬ 
cipe  calls  for  a  batch  of  elaborate 
and  electronic  machinery  of  super¬ 
sonic  speed,  a  supply  of  scarce 
newsprint,  with  a  large  staff  of 
highly  paid  specialists  stirred  in 
for  spice.  To  bring  the  broth  to 
boiling,  several  millions  of  54-cent 
dollars  must  be  stuck  in  the  stove. 

Brooklyn  Is  Different 

But  culinary-journalistic  mira¬ 
cles  still  occur — in  Brooklyn, 
home  of  the  brave,  of  the  Dodg¬ 
ers  and  of  fables. 

A  couple  of  the  borough’s 
bravest  brothers — more  uninhibi¬ 
ted  observers  called  them  down¬ 
right  brash  in  the  beginning — 
exactly  a  year  ago  defied  laws  of 
economics,  usually  as  inexorable 
as  gravity,  the  grave  and  taxes,  by 
founding  a  daily  newspaper  in  a 
city  already  served  by  nearly  a 
(k^n  old  and  well-established 
daily  journals. 

Sidney  and  Albert  Klass  are 
the  classic  and  courageous  cooks 


from  whose  kitchen  has  come  a 
proud  new  offering,  the  Brooklyn 
Daily,  a  bright  and  breezy  picture 
tabloid  and  the  only  morning 
newspaper  published  in  the 
Dodgerville  borough  of  3,000,000 
souls  —  guys  and  dolls  to  the 
dese-and-dose  or  hep  portion  of 
the  population. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  enters  its 
second  year  as  a  daily  with 
ambitious  plans,  high  hopes  and 
with  quiet  satisfaction  that  its  first 
and  possibly  hardest  year  is  over. 

Already  highly  localized  in  its 
news  content,  the  1952  plans  call 
for  even  greater  concentration  on 
Brooklyn  events  and  Brooklyn 
names.  To  form  a  framework  for 
this  localization,  whose  aim  it  is 
to  emulate  a  country  weekly  in  a 
metropolitan  area,  the  tabloid 
hopes  to  add  a  wire  news  service. 

National  Representatives 

Thomas  F.  Clark  Co.,  Inc., 
became  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Daily  on  its 
first  birthday.  Many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  as  is  their  custom,  held 
aloof  for  the  first  year  but  a  num¬ 
ber  have  indicated  interest  now 
that  the  second  year  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  beginning. 


ONE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
COVERS  ONE  OF  NEW  JERSEY’S 

MAJORkMARKETS 


New  Jersey/s  4fhK  Largest 


YES,  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  ABC  City 
Zone  population  increase  ADVANCES  Metro¬ 
politan  Elizabeth  to  New  Jersey’s  4th  Major 
Market  and  35th  in  the  United  States.  (100,000 
to  250,000  group)* 

City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  Population  290,072* 
Comprising  15  Communities. 

Effective  Buying  Income  $566337,000** 

Retail  Sales  $314,847,000** 

SOURCE:  •S.R.D.S.,  ••Sales  Manatfemeni 
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The  Single  Newspaper  That  PublUhra  the  Complete 
XewB  of  I<Uizabeth  and  Union  County. 


Sailij  Journal 


Special  Representatives:  WARD-GRIfFITH  CO;,  Inc. 


ELIZABETH 
NEW  JERSEY 


Sidney  Klass  and  Albert  Klass 


National  advertisers  refused  to 
recognize  it  as  an  organization 
actually  dating  from  1937,  the 
year  when  Sidney  Klass  who  had 
been  a  free-lance  writer  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies,  founded  the 
Brooklyn  Weekly,  a  standard-size 
community  weekly  in  the  Brighton 
Beach  section  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Klass  and  an  apprentice 
would  get  up  the  material,  take  it 
to  a  printer,  help  make-up  the 
forms  and  print  the  papers  (2.000 
to  3.000  copies  then).  The  papers 
were  lugged  to  another  plant  to 
be  folded,  after  which  the  proud 
and  perspiring  publisher  person¬ 
ally  distributed  them  to  readers. 

Sidney  persuaded  Albert  to 
come  on  in — “the  fun  is  fine” — 
in  1940.  A  plant,  if  two  type¬ 
casting  machines,  a  couple  of 
composing  tables  and  one  saw 
comprise  a  plant,  was  established 
by  the  brothers,  who  continued 
farming  out  the  presswork.  A 
mat  roller  was  added.  The  mats 
were  taken  to  Manhattan  for  the 
stereotype  plates  to  be  cast  and 
for  the  printing.  The  paper  aver¬ 
aged  16  pages. 

Birth  of  a  Tab 

Then  on  Dec.  14,  1950,  the 
Brooklyn  Weekly,  through  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  engendered  by  loving 
labor  and  dreams,  became  the 
Brooklyn  Daily,  appearing  e;ich 
morning,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

The  co-publishers  (Sidney  is 
editor  and  Albert  is  advertising 
manager)  sought  a  site  in  the 
Borough  Hall  area  but  because  of 
building  restrictions  there  they 
finally  purchased  a  solidly-con¬ 
structed  bank  building  with  im¬ 
pressive  and  massive  columns  at 
the  entrance  on  a  busy  comer  on 
Coney  Island’s  Surf  Avenue.  A 
second  floor  was  built  into  the 
one-story  structure. 

In  Chicago,  they  bought  a  1911- 
modcl  straight-line  three- 

color  press  with  a  capacity  of 
15,000  48-page  papers  an  hour. 
After  headaches  and  heartaches 
and  the  expenditure  of  $3,000,  it 
finally  was  installed  and  a  press¬ 


man  was  found  who  could  re¬ 
model  and  run  it. 

23,000  Circulation 
The  publishers  said  they  ran 
50,000  copies  at  first  for  promo¬ 
tional  purposes,  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  leveled  off  at  15,000  and  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  rise 
through  the  year  to  a  present 
23,000  normal  run. 

The  newsstand  price  is  3  cents, 
home-delivery  price  is  15  cents  a 
week.  Bulk  sales  of  10,000  copies 
often  are  made  to  chambers  of 
commerce  for  cooperative  sales 
events. 

Gimmicks  are  used  in  circula¬ 
tion  promotion,  such  as  the  award 
of  free  theater  tickets  to  readers 
finding  10  typographical  errors  in 
an  edition.  Some  purposely  are 
inserted.  There  are  baby  picture 
contests,  and  other  promotional 
stunts. 

On  the  new  second  floor,  under 
the  fancy  frieze  of  the  former 
bank  ceiling,  were  installed  five 
typecasting  machines  (one  of 
them  from  the  plant  of  the  old 
New  York  Sun),  a  40-year-old 
nvat  roller  donated  by  a  machin¬ 
ery  dealer  (now  a  new  Goss  roller 
is  on  the  floor),  and  stereotyping 
equipment. 

Scan-a-graver  Fan 
Arnold  Fine,  news  and  photo 
editor,  who  teaches  evenings  at 
Lx>ng  Island  University,  is  a 
walldng,  talking  advertisement  for 
his  pet,  the  plant’s  Fairchild  Scan- 
a-graver.  He  estimates  the  cost 
at  one-third  and  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  at  one-fifth  of  that  re¬ 
quired  for  zinc  plates. 

“We  can  have  a  picture  on  the 
press  in  less  than  30  minutes  after 
the  photographer  enters  the  build¬ 
ing,”  boasted  Mr.  Fine. 

“Reproduction  is  as  sharp  as  in 
printing  directly  from  a  cut  oo  a 
flatbed  press,”  continued  Mr. 
Fine.  “The  plastic  will  take  mo*e 
of  a  beating  than  zitK  or  lead. 
We  have  used  plastic  plates  in 
special  column  headings  for  * 
whole  year.  They  standup  under 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
— and  its  newspaper  application 


co^ 
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. . .  a  story  that  couM  have  been 
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preserved  on  Recordak  Microfilm 


Time  takes  its  toll — inevitably — when 
newsprint  editions  are  your  reference  stand-by — 

Bound  or  unbound,  the  pages  turn  yellow, 
become  brittle,  flake  off  .  .  .  tear  easily  .  .  .  and 
are  ready  prey  for  "clipping  thieves.”  All  of  which 
stalls  suhspfjuent  nference! 


Recordak  Newspaper  Service '' 
keeps  back  editions  — ■ 

“picture-perfect.” 

More  than  400  leading  newspap-rs  know^^^--^^T 
the  value  of  this  low-cost  service. 

You  simply  send  your  bulky  back -edition  fdes 
to  the  nearest  Recordak  Microfilming  Center — to  Ix)8 
Angeles,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York. 

In  short  onler,  you'll  receive  compact  Recordak 
microfilm,  editions  which  will  remain  intact  through 
the  years  .  .  .  which  can’t  be  tampred  with  or  altered 

Wltlsr^ltf  #1  Afawvfi.vn  f 


approximately  2%  of  the  space  previously 
required — 800  or  1400  pages  on  each  ndl, 
depnding  u{N)n  your  choice  of  reduction  ratios. 
And  your  writers  can  sped  the  film  from  page 
to  pge  in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader — ulimys 
find  the  stories  they  seek  ...  see  every  detail 
enlarged  sharp  and  clear. 

Write  today  fur  complete  information  on  low-cost 
Recordak  Newsppr  Service.  Recordak  Ciorpration, 
{Subsidiary  of  hMstnum  Kt»dak  Company),  4'1'1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

*'Hecordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


Reference  is  much  simpler,  much  faster:  your 
He<x>rdak  microfilms  can  Im-  filed  at  the  finger  tips  ...  in 


I 
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Slamin  Sees  Need 
For  Perspiration 


ffifevs 

n..i„  cr.  '^*5, 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  —  Plenty  of  perspira-  of  interest  among  advertisers  and  ^ 
tion,  along  with  a  heavy  dose  of  agencies.  Newspapers,  also,  have  I 
inspiration,  will  go  into  the  Ameri-  used  these  presentations  to  effec-  ^ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper  tively  tell  the  newspaper  story  to  '* 
Representatives’  1952  program  to  those  people  interested  in  national  « 
build  more  national  advertising  for  advertising  in  local  fields.” 
newspapers,  according  to  Henry  Stresses  Hard  Work 

Slamin,  newly-elected  AANRpresi-  Those  who  know  Henry  Slamin  ’ 

...  knew  that  AANR  can  count  on  a 

By  perspiration,  Mr.  Slamin  „  “perspiration  and  inspira- 
ineans  the  continued  cooperation  ; 

*  1.  AANR  members,  president  works.  He  recently  had  i 

through  their  seven  chapters  to  occ2i^ion  to  speak  before  the  ad-  '' 
pre^nt  the  newspaper  story  effec-  vertising  class  at  Loyola  Univer- 
tively  and  consistently.  ^ijy  the  perspiration 

.More  Creative  Selling  theme  on  that  occasion,  pointing 

By  inspiration,  he  refers  to  the  out  that  too  many  young  people 
many  AANR  presentations  now  in  today  expect  high  salaries  and 
use  and  the  addition  of  others  to  plenty  of  security,  without  putting 
help  representatives  and  their  in  the  necessary  hard  work  to 
newspapers  do  a  better  job  of  ere-  achieve  success, 
ative  selling  among  advertisers  Jhe  same  principle  applies  in 
and  their  agencies.  selling  advertising,  he  told  E&P. 

AANR’s  principal  effort  next  “We  want  to  make  every  AANR 
year  will  be  to  increase  national  effort  pay  off  in  added  linage  for 
advertising  linage  in  newspapers,  newspapers.  This  is  a  job  for  all 
Mr.  Slamin  told  E&P.  He  ex-  of  us,  working  through  the  seven 
plained  that  there  is  nothing  new  AANR  chapters,  coast  to  coast.” 
in  that  statement,  but  that  AANR  Mr.  Slamin,  a  former  director 


EVERY  DAILY  newspaper  published  in  the  IJ.  S.  Is  included  in  the 
collection  made  since  1925  by  John  I.  Gibbs  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
The  retired  textile  worker’s  philosophy:  If  a  newspaper  is  worth  buy¬ 
ing,  it's  worth  saving.  He  has  a  complete  file  of  the  local  newspapers 
for  20  years. 
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I  y  A  '  thU  VttHt  KiAsOOO  market 

r  r  .  povket-wealtlij-  TennMRer*  gends  oat  mach 

that  brinicft  IN  dollarft.  And  bii:iinK«power  dollars. 

JUst  as  interfwtine  are  the  truck-loads  and  train-loi^s 
^  Itoods  from  all  the  Nation.  Brought  IN  ^ 

becaase  there  U  an  advertised  demand  for 
them.  Here  Is  a  three-way  coverage  of  this 
•trateicically-located  market.  In  fact  •  •  • 
there's  no  other  way  TO  reach  our 
civio-minded  people.  j^^iriniim 
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relies  exclusively  on  Cline 
electrical  and  mechanical  Equipment 


TKe  new  larger  plant  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  is  typical  of  the  outstanding  news¬ 
papers  which  have  gone  100  per  cent  Cline  for  their 
electrical,  mechanical  and  paper  handling  equipment. 

The  selection  of  Cline  throughout  is  excellent  evidence  of 
the  proven  quality  of  Cline  Equipment  today  as  well  as  that 
installed  during  the  past  25  years. 

The  Cline  Equipment  at  the  Union -Tribune  includes: 

A.  C.  UNIT  PRESS  DRIVES 
REELS  ...TENSIONS 
and  SPEED  PASTERS 

COMPLETE  TRACK  knd  CONVEYOR 

Equipment  including  the  dispatch  conveyor. 

PAPER  ROLL,  PLATE  and  STEREO 
Handling  Equipment. 


Typical  Cline  Equipped 
Newspaper  Reel  Room 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 
San  Francisco  8,  California  Now  York  17,  N.  Y, 
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Each,  in  his  turn,  has  contributed  to 
the  integrity  of  a  great  newspaper. 


Frank  B.  Noyes 


“We  all  know  our  message  will  be  read 

/ 

by  newspaper-minded  advertisers 
and  agency  men . . .  that’s  why  we 
advertise  in  Editor  &  Publisher,” 


SAYS 


President,  Washington  Evening  Star 


Samuel  H.  Kauffmann — grandson  and  namesake  of  Tiik  Washington  Star’s  President 
from  1868  to  1879  and  from  1886  to  1906 — started  30  years  ago  to  learn  all  departments  of 
the  newspaper  business.  After  thorough  grounding  in  all  divisions  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  and  in  practically  all  of  the  mechanical  departments,  he  was  elected  two  years  ago 
sixth  president  of  Washington’s  famous  newspaper.  He  has  been  a  director  of  tlie  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  of  the  ANPA,  and  is  active  in  many  other  industry  groups. 

A  promotion-minded  new’spaper  executive,  Mr.  Kauffmann  continues  the  famous  tradition 
of  The  Star  with  refreshing  vigor  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  .serve  community,  reader, 
and  advertiser. 

The  Evening  Star  is  Washington’s  oldest  newspaper — having  entered  its  lOOtli  year 
December  16,  1951 — maintains  the  largest  news-gathering  staff  and  is  second  to  none  in 
the  Capital’s  news  coverage.  In  addition,  it  enjoys  a  far  greater  home- delivered  circula 
tion  than  any  other  Washington  newspaper. 

The  Star  for  years  has  consistently  rated  among  the  leaders  in  the  nation  in  advertising 
linage,  a  pleasant  economic  status  that  can  be  traced  in  large  part  to  smart,  steady,  and 
vigorous  promotion.  Mr.  Kauffmann  continues  one  of  The  Star’s  finest  traditions — steady 
advertising  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  His  reasons  are  quite  logical.  He  says,  “Editor  & 
Publisher  b  the  news  magazine  about  newspapers  , . .  that’s  why  The  Star  advertises  in  it. 
We  know'  our  message  will  be  read  by  all  newspaper-minded  advertisers  and  agency  men 
who  want  to  know  the  current  important  facts  and  views  of  the  newspaper  business 
throughout  the  nation.’’ 


Editor  &  publisher  lor  December  29,  195'. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Enrollments  Continue 
Disproportionate  Drop 

,  By  Dwight  Bentel 


Journalism  enrollments  since 
1949  have  fallem  almost  three 
times  as  fast  as  total  student  en¬ 
rollments  in  U.  S.  colleges  and 
universities. 

Autumn,  1951  registration  at 
the  J-schools  was  37%  smaller 
than  in  1949,  while  total  college 
and  university  attendance  was 
down  only  14%. 

Moreover,  while  total  enroll¬ 
ment  was  reaching  its  peak  in 
1949,  journalism  enrollment  fell 
11%  from  its  1948  top. 

Conmarison  of  journalism  fig¬ 
ures  (mmpiled  by  Warren  G. 
Price  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
for  Journalism  Quarterly)  with 
total  college  and  university  enroll¬ 
ments  (Office  of  Education,  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency)  shows  this 
situation: 

While  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  were  registering  their  1949 
all-time  high  of  2,456,841  stu¬ 
dents  journalism  registrations  (at 
the  70  schools  surveyed)  declined 
from  16,619  in  1948  to  14,725. 

By  Autumn,  1951,  journalism 
enrollments  had  dropped  to  9,399, 
while  total  enrollment  was  down 
to  2,116,440. 

The  1951  enrollments  fell  9.3% 
for  journalism  schools,  7.8%  for 
colleges  and  universities  generally. 
Suggesting  that  perhaps  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  diminishing. 

A  number  of  factors  may  have 
contributed  to  the  disproportionate 
decrease  in  number  of  journalism 
students.  Ratio  of  men  to  women 
students  is  somewhat  higher  in 
the  J-schools  than  in  the  total 
student  enrollment.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  figures  show  that  registra¬ 
tion  of  men  students  was  10.8% 
below  that  of  1950,  while  women 
students  decreased  only  1.3%. 

The  publishing  industry  is  not 
classified  as  “essential,”  hence 
some  draft-eligible  students  are 
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heading  toward  fields  offering 
more  promise  of  draft  deferment. 

For  two  or  three  years  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  broad¬ 
cast  to  school  counselors  that  jobs 
and  opportunities  in  newspapering 
are  increasingly  limited  and  no 
change  is  foreseeable. 

And  beginning  salaries  have 
been  better  in  many  other  fields. 
Students  were  shying  away  from 
teaching  because  of  its  reputation 
for  poor  pay.  The  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  not^  that  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  had  the  highest  enrollment 
drop  this  year  of  any  schools — 
10.9%.  Yet  in  general,  beginning 
salaries  for  elementary  school 
teachers  were  as  good  or  better 
than  for  journalism  graduates. 

In  California,  for  example,  state 
law  sets  a  minimum  salary  of 
$3,000  for  elementary  school 
teachers.  The  average  journalism 
graduate  could  expect  to  start  at 
less. 

Some  decrease  in  journalism  en¬ 
rollments  was  probably  desirable. 
Editor  &  Publisher  surveys  have 
reported  widespread  judgment 
among  journalism  educators  that 
too  many  students  were  being 
trained. 

However,  if  the  enrollment  drop 
represents  a  loss  of  the  better  stu- 
dOTts — and  to  some  extent  it  may 
— then  the  implications  of  dis¬ 
proportionately  small  journalism 
enrollments  are  not  good.  Much 
better  that  the  screening  be  done 
by  the  journalism  schools. 

EUard  Prepares  Book 
For  Latin  Amer.  Press 

Professor  Roscoe  Ellard  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Columbia  University,  is  nearing 
completion  of  a  book  for  Latin 
American  newspapermen. 

Now  in  its  first  draft,  it  will 
be  reviewed  in  January  by  Latin 
American  news  specialists,  both 
American  and  South  American. 
It  combines  a  basic  discussion  of 
editorial  practices  applicable  to 
South  America,  of  mechanical 
equipment  and  layout  particularly 
applicable  to  the  Latin  American 
situation,  of  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  methods,  and  of  laws 
.pertaining  to  journalism  in  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

The  plan  now  is  to  make  the 
book  available  without  cost  to 
Latin  American  practicing  jour¬ 
nalists  and  to  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  Latin  America,  according 
to  Mr.  Ellard. 

The  author,  who  is  professor  in 
charge  of  instruction  at  Dean 
Carl  Ackerman’s  Institution,  went 
to  Mexico  in  1947  as  American 


adviser  and  general  manager  of 
the  Editorial  Pan  American  chain 
of  newspapers.  Included  were  19 
daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Ellard  took  a  sabbatical 
leave  for  the  purpose,  and  spent 
what  he  describes  as  “one  of  the 
most  challenging  and  profitable 
years  of  his  life.” 

Because  of  this  experience  he 
was  asked  last  year  to  go  to 
Venezuela  to  act  as  adviser  for 
the  Venezuela  newspapers  and  to 
look  into  the  feasibility  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  for  the  use  of  not 
only  Venezuelan  but  of  all  Latin 
American  newspapermen. 

Says  Mr.  Ellard,  “I  made  this 
trip  and  the  study,  and  proposed 
a  book  which  would  cover  the 
-specific  needs  of  Venezuelan  jour¬ 
nalism  as  they  appeared  to  me. 

I  was  then  employed  to  write  the 
book  as  a  service  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.” 

The  book  in  no  sense  is  a 
criticism  of  South  American  jour¬ 
nalism,  says  Mr.  Ellard.  “It  is 
not  in  any  sense  an  attempt  to  su¬ 
perimpose  North  American  news¬ 
paper  methods  in  South  America. 

“It  is  a  book  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  Mexican  and 
Venezuelan  newspaper  methods.” 

UCLA  Stin  Introduces 
New  Faculty  Members 

The  California  Sun,  labora¬ 
tory  newspaper  of  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Brandt’s  graduate  department  of 
journalism  at  USLA,  has  put  its 
finger  on  one  of  the  more  unsatis¬ 
factory  aspects  of  college  teach¬ 
ing,  and  a  particular  evil  at  that 
school. 

It  is  difficult  for  new  faculty 
members  to  become  acquainted. 
And  at  UCLA,  absence  of  a  fac¬ 
ulty  club  and  the  fact  that  few 
new  faculty  members  can  afford 
to  live  near  the  campus  create 
a  situation  which  the  Sun  de¬ 
scribes  as  “almost  unique  among 
major  American  universities.’ 

the  Sun  put  out  a  special 
six-page  issue  devoted  to  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  faculty  members. 

School  by  school  and  depart¬ 
ment  by  department,  the  special 
issue  presents  the  newcomers, 
their  backgrounds  and  profes¬ 
sional  records.  “The  Sun  sin¬ 
cerely  hopes,”  said  a  front-page 
editorial,  “that  this  introduction 
will  encourage  older  members  to 
make  the  newcomers  welcome.” 
■ 

Japan  Has  Schools  But 
Papers  Don't  Wont  Grads 

Journalism  education  has  taken 
hold  in  Japan — but  not  so  far  as 
the  newspapers  are  concerned. 

More  than  a  score  of  universi¬ 
ties,  mostly  in  the  big  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Nagoya, 
and  Kyoto,  have  instituted  journal¬ 
ism  instruction  since  World  War  II, 
according  to  Yujiro  Maeda,  Japan¬ 
ese  student  now  studying  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
But,  he  says,  newspapers  do  not 
look  to  journalism  schools  as  a 
source  of  new  staff  members. 


“The  journalism  instructioa 
largely  is  theoretical,  and  no  way 
has  been  found  to  link  the  theore¬ 
tical  research  work  being  done  by 
the  schools  with  the  practical  jour¬ 
nalism  activities  of  newspapers.” 

“Journalistic  education  at  Japan¬ 
ese  academic  institutions  is  still  in 
the  cradel  stage,”  says  Maeda,  who 
has  been  a  reporter  for  the  Osaka 
headquarters  of  the  Mainichi  press, 
one  of  Japan’s  leading  newspapen. 

“With  the  main  emphasis  on 
theoretical  research  rather  than  an 
acquisition  of  practical  knowledge, 
not  much  is  expected  of  journal¬ 
ism  students  by  newspaper  offices," 
he  says. 

“The  academic  study  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Japan  was  started  in 
1929  with  the  establishment  of  a 
journalism  institute  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tokyo.  However,  it  was 
only  after  World  War  II  that  a 
school  of  journalism  was  set  up  at 
Japanese  universities  as  a  course 
independent  of  other  colleges  or 
schools.” 

Little  Comparison 

The  curriculum  is  similar  to  that 
of  American  schools,  but  other¬ 
wise  there  is  little  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  schools  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  Mr.  Maeda  says. 

“Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  memlters  have  had  no  actual 
experience  as  newsmen.  Students, 
on  their  part,  do  not  necessarily 
wish  to  select  journalistic  work  ai 
their  life-time  job,  Newspapen 
seem  to  prefer  students  who  have 
majored  in  such  fields  as  political 
science,  economics,  or  fine  arts. 

“Since  the  end  of  the  war,  many 
university  students  have  been  am¬ 
bitious  to  become  newsmen.  To 
gain  a  position  in  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice,  they  have  to  go  through  i 
tough  examination  marked  by  stiff 
competition,  the  ratio  usually 
being  1  to  100  for  big  papers  hav¬ 
ing  a  nationwide  circulation.  How¬ 
ever,  journalism  students  are  given 
no  priority  at  the  selection.  In  fact, 
out  of  some  20  gainfully  employed 
this  spring  by  the  Mainichi  Presi, 
only  one  was  a  journalism  stu¬ 
dent.” 

The  large  newspapers  give  neu 
staff  members  professional  traininj 
for  three  or  four  months,  a  monfi 
each  being  spent  on  editorial,  bim 
ness  and  printing  apprenticeship 
so  that  the  beginner  gets  a  com 
prehensive  view  of  the  newspapa 
operation,  says  Mr.  Maeda. 

High  Percentage  of  Grads 
In  Journalism  Work 

Employment  records  of  journd 
ism  graduates  from  the  Universit 
of  Houston  indicate  that  ne£ul 
100  per  cent  are  presently  beifll 
employed  as  active  newspapermei 
and  journalism  teachers,  accordin 
to  N.  S.  Patterson,  head  of  th 
School  of  Journalism  and  Graph! 
Arts  at  the  University. 

In  addition,  about  90  per  cci 
of  the  junior  and  senior  journalis 
students  now  enrolled  at  the  Uo 
versity  are  working  part  time  o 
newspapers,  Mr.  Patterson  said. 
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Billion-to-one 


coincidence! 


»r  .j.  ci««  TXL  •  c**-«* — * — ^  ^  • 

^  —  •  . j,  1 


Every  week  (Juriiifr  the  football  season.  'I'he 
News  carries  on  its  Football  Concensus.  Prints 
coupon  listinji  fifteeri  "anies  scbeduled  for  the 
corninfi  Saturday,  and  invites  readers  to  forecast 
the  winners  and  scores. ..for  a  first  [irize  (d’SoOO, 
and  thirteen  other  prizes  ranfjinjr  from  .s2.)0  to 
S 10.  Coupons  are  rated  on  the  number  of  w  innini; 
teams,  and  closeness  of  forecast  scores  to  actual. 

This  pood  clean  fun  has  been  poinp  on  since 
1928.  More  than  19, 000,(XX)  f  ootball  ('oncensus 
coupons  have  been  receiveil  from  News  readers, 
with  never  a  tie  for  first  place  until  the  week 
of  November  8.  1951! 

Amonp  the  225.(XX)  coupons  for  that  week, 
not  one  had  the  15  winners  .  .  .  hul  tico  had  1 1 
fsanu’s  rifilit!  Koth  missed  on  (ieorpia  lech,  with 
forecasts  of  7-20.  and  20-7;  actual  score  1 4-1  I. 
So  $500  first  prizes  went  to  both  contestants. 

Such  a  coincidence  is  a  mathematical  lonp 
shot.  In  15  panics,  possible  conihinations  of  w  in. 
lose  and  tie  exceed  18.000.0(X).  .Vnd  anion; 
g  225.000  entries,  the  pndMihililv  af  tiro  mahinp 
^  identical  foreeasts  an  I  /  "afnes.  and  heinfi equally 
'  “Z.  «  elase  on  the  15th — is  one  in  a  billion! 

*  In  the  new  YORK  MARKET,  with  more  than 
I  Ifourteen  million  peoitle  (i  it\  and  suburbs) 

I  €•••'"'  I  g 

^  fthe  possibilities  for  sellinp  somethinp  arc 

*  ^  •*'*  ^infinite.  Anythinp  can  hap[»en.  and  for  most 

- *  advertisers,  flie  News  can  make  it  hap[H*n. 


•  W  ith  more  than  2. 125.(XX)  circulation  dail\ 
®  and  hOOO.CXX)  Sundav.  the  coincidence 
of  fuidinp  customers  is  a  sure  thinp!  W  ith 
hiph  sales  probability,  costs  po  down! . .  .Media 
Kecords  and  simple  arithmetic  will  supply  the 
averapes.  Kate  card  on  request. 


■I* 


New  York 


News 


DAILY  .  .  wore  than  2.12ij,<K)0 
St  M)AY  more  than  1,000, (KM) 
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ith  itshu^e  phintsat  Rrnsselacr.  A.  1 . 
tiiitl  (',rasselli.  A.  J.,  (Icnernl .  iiiilinc  makes  about  one-quarter 
oj  the  dyestuffs  made  in  this  country,  more  than  12(H)  dyes, 
used  in  textiles,  paper,  piint.  plastics,  leather,  fur.  printing: 
and  many  other  industrial  products.  (',  A F dyes  and  chemicals 
are  sold  through  General  Dyestuff  Corporation  . . . 


/•'ilm _ 4nsco  is  the  country's  second  largest  producer  of 

photographic  fdm ..  .black  and  ichite.  color,  motion  picture, 
\-ray  and  for  a  a  ide  range  of  industrial  and  educational 
uses.  Ansco  films  fit  any  camera,  can  be  bought  any  where  , . . 


0'hvmiiuilH . . .  CAF  production  includes  all  the  textile 
auxiliaries,  for  dyeing  and  finishing  fabrics  .  .  .  detergents, 
acetylene  dericatiies,  carbonyl  iron  powder,  and  materials 
used  in  synthetic  rubber,  coolants,  adhesives,  etc. . . . 


PROGRESS  REPORT 
of  a  Company  YOU  own . . . 


Van  Hiiiy  not  kntrj:  yon  fmii  yj'i  of 
C'lfiitral  Aniline  &  Film  Corporation  .  .  . 
but  as  an  American  citizen,  yon  do. 

CIA  I'  is  the  largest  US  prtxiiiccr  nf 
qiialirv  dvesturts,  supplies  a  w  ide  variety 
ot  industrial  ehemieals;  makes  Anseo  films 
and  pa|Krs,  cameras  and  etjuipment,  O/.alid 
e(>p\  ing  machines  and  recording  palters. 

Under  Clerman  control  Ixforc  \\  ar  ii, 
(iencral  Aniline  was  taken  over  hy  the 
United  States  Clovernment  in  194:.  Alien 
manageir.ent  w  as  replaced,  and  prcKluction 
maintained  for  w  ar  needs.  Since  the  \\  ar, 
CI.M'  has  operated  by  authority  of  the 
Attorne\  Cleneral  of  the  United  States. 

Under  Clovernment  control,  CI.M"  is 


cannot  raise  equity  capital  for  necessary 
expansion  bv  selling  securities;  or  embark 
on  any  long  range  program  which  might 
conriict  w  ith  jiolicics  of  future  ow  ners. 

How  t  vi  R  ,  from  1 94:  to  1 9  5 1 ,  C I A  f  has 
sjxrnt  S;5  3  million  expanding  its  facilities, 
and  S29  million  in  research;  vet  has  shown 
a  profit  of  more  than  S40  million  and  paid 
more  than  million  in  taxes:  increased  its 
assets  from  S64  million  to  Si:  5  million,  and 
sales  from  S43  million  to  S95  million  plus! 

W  hen  this  Uorporation  g<KS  back  to 
private  ownership,  it  w  ill  have  returned  a 
handsome  profit  to  .American  taxpayers 
for  the  |Kri(Kl  under  Clovernment  control. 


.  .  .  copying  mnehinrs. 
itulndin^ thrnru  ( )zaniiilic model  dion  II 
alnne.  made  in  Johnson  City,  A.  ) - 


subject  to  many  handicaps.  For  instance,  it 


J.ACK  KRYE,  PRi  SIDK.NT 


.Stilt*  costs  hv  (piich  reproduction  of  letters, 
plans,  forms,  photographs^^^^^^^Hm 


• . .  some  recent  developments 


New  Adrco  color  film  .  .  .  for  iinitioii 
pictures,  gives  more  faithful  reproduction  of 
natural  colors.  NUIM  is  using  it  in  a  new 
motion  picture  titled  "The  \\  ild  North,”  to 
he  out  soon.  W  atch  for  release. 

Hot  oil  procett*. ..  for  the  vat  dyeing  of 
cottons,  discovered  in  Octolter  1950,  gives 
deeper,  truer,  faster  colors;  cuts  dyeing  time 
in  half,  uses  less  dyestuffs,  .\dopted  rapidly 
hy  commercial  dyers,  the  process  was  usetl  to 
dye  more  than  .vU  million  yards  this  year. 

Anseo  cameras ...  new  imported  models 
with  superior  lenses,  shutters,  and  other 
features,  made  hy  Agfa  in  the  I  S  Zone  of 
(iermany,  priced  at  $30  to  $16K..5U.  including 
Federal  excise  tax,  are  now  on  sale. 

4-8  new  dyes. .. were  ileveloped  in  lO.'SO, 
including  new  dark  shailes  for  nylon. 

Acelv  Idle  derivatives. . .  Four  years  of 
|>ioneering  research  on  acetylene,  formerly 
too  dangerous  to  work  with,  have  resulted  in 
deriv  atives  for  surface  active  agents,  plastics, 
pharmaceuticals,  textiles,  and  many  new 
materials  and  products.  A  new  acetylene 
products  plant  in  (Irasselli,  N.  J.,  is  now  in 
commercial  operation. 

PVP  . . .  polycinylpyrndidone,  hlood 
plasma  substitute,  eliminates  hlood  typing, 
is  low  cost,  can  he  accurately  contndled 
t-iS  uniformity,  kept  indefinitely  without 


deteriorating,  is  more  readily  infused  than 
natural  hlood.  I*\  I’-Iodiiie,  germicide  and 
virucide,  decreases  toxic  action  of  drugs  .  .  . 
increases  and  prolongs  the  effect  of  henelicial 
antibiotics,  and  others.  Both  l*\  I*  and  l'\  l*-l 
are  undergoing  tests  hy  (lovernment  agencies, 
industrial  laboratories,  and  medical  clinics. 

(>alite...a  clear  plastic  material,  tough, 
highly  heat  resistant,  promises  belter  hoods 
lor  jet  planes,  is  now  under  test  hv  \ir  Force. 

Fiber  glass  dyeing  ...  a  process  for 
dyeing  glass  piece  goods  with  vat  dyes  was 
developeil  hy  cooperative  elforts  td'd  \F  and 
the  Owens-Forning  Fiherglas  (iorporation . .. 
makes  firepnod' draperies  available  in  c(dor. 

Marlien  method  .  .  .  developed  hy  our 
chemists,  employs  electronic  controls  in  vat 
dyeing,  for  more  uniformity,  constant  shades. 

Export  sales  ...  have  steadily  developed 
since  the  end  of  the  Vi  ar,  now  amount  to 
more  than  $9  million  [ler  year,  about  lO'x  of 
(I.\F  total  sales. 

Foreign  a65liales...new  manufacturing 
companies,  in  which  G.AF  has  a  part  interest, 
have  been  started  in  Canada  and  Italy. 

Science  career. ..The  chemical  industry 
needs  chemists,  physicists,  and  engineers. 
\\  rite  for  "Mow  to  Prepare  for  a  Career  in 
Science,”  a  free  illustrated  booklet  for  high 
school  students,  teachers  and  parents. 


Mtl*M0»arfh  .  .  .  is  carried  on  at 
every  GAF  plant . . .  and  in  the  Central 
Research  Laboratory,  Faslon,  Pa.  More 
than  KHK)  people  are  en^a^ed  in  neic 
product  research  and  development . . . 


General  Aniline  &  Film  Corporation 

9»,Froni  Research  to  Reality . , .  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


i/  . 


Two  Pillars 
of  Freedom 


Americans  are  better  informed  and 
better  fed  than  the  people  of  most  other 
nations. 

This  didn't  just  happen. 

It  is  true  because  of  tbe  development 
of  two  systems  of  mass  distribution  un¬ 
equalled  in  any  country  of  the  world. 

The  modern  system  of  news  distribu¬ 
tion.  developed  by  the  nation's  news¬ 
papers  and  news  and  picture  services,  is 
one  of  the  modern  miracles  which  we  take 
for  granted  without  realizing  that  it  is  a 
cornerstone  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Similarly,  the  modern  system  of  mass 
distribution  of  food,  pioneered  by  the 
A&P  92  years  ago,  makes  Americans,  gen¬ 
erally,  the  best  fed  people  in  the  world 
,  .  ,  and  our  high  standard  of  living  is 
certainly  a  major  support  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life. 

As  long  as  Americans  across  the  land 
continue  to  have  plenty  of  accurate  news 
and  plenty  of  good  food  this  country  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  continue  being  the  best  place 
in  the  world  to  live. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 


store  display,  blow  them  up  for 

New  Brooklyn  Daily  window  displays." 

j  ,  ,0  “All  that  is  charged  is  for  the 

continued  from  page  IS 

paper,”  he  added.  "The 

hundred,  of  fhous.nd.  of  inrpre,. 

IT-  1  .  .  1  u  u  tographers  and  the  art  work  bv 

Mr.  Fine  demonstrated  how  he  *.  a-  „•  .  ■ 

,  ..  .  ■  1 .  1  our  staff  artist.  In  such  promo- 

niakes  from  tour  to  eight  plates  cosmetics  and  drugs,  we 

.at  a  time  on  the  machine  in  one- 

halt  nour.  ■  ■  k.  ‘’i""  weekly  in  1947.  Linage  has 

A  day  photographer  and  , a  nigh  expectation  in  the 

photographer  are  on  the  staff  and  National  products  are 

four  ree-lance  photographers  are  n^^rch.andised  on  a  local  basis." 
on  call  on  a  :4-hour  basis.  Two  chambers  of 

darkrmm^  are  available  at  the  .^mmerce  cooperate  in  the  pro¬ 
plant.  The  paper  calls  itself  ,1, tsrrvmrttino 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  impres- 


niakes  from  four  to  eight  plates 
at  a  time  on  the  machine  in  one- 
half  hour. 


pliint.  I  he  paper  calls  itseit  j^ction  of  supplements  promoting 
Brooklyn  s  Picture  Paper.  special  sales  events 

F.arle  Foremen.  who  had  -r-hf.  n-iiiv  hav 
worked  for  several  Southern  news-  _  _ 


The  Daily  has  two  newsprint 
contracts  and  manages  to  obtain 


papers  is  city  editm.  additional  paper  in  carload 

A  downtown  office  has  been  , _ _ _ _ ’ 


opened  at  16  Court  Street  in  the 
Borough  Hall  section  for  the  pick- 


lots  on  the  open  market.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  reduce  the  page 
to  save  a  little,  .^t  present  17- 


ing  up  of  news,  photos  and  adver- 


tising  ci>py. 

Grass  Roots  Paper 
.\  grass  roots  daily  newspaper 
that  will  portray  the  local  neigh- 


and  a  cut  to  15‘/i-inch  rolls  is  the 
goal. 

Coney  Carnival 

Publishing  a  new  and  struggling 


Kirhood  news  is  the  aim.  It  newspaper  is  tough  but  in  a  car- 
claims  to  be  the  “Little  Paper  nival  atmosphere  and  located  hard 


With  Personality." 


by  roller  coasters  and  hotdog 


The  Brooklyn  Daily  is  the  only  stands  it  has  its  lighter  side.  Staff- 
New  York  daily  newspaper  to  ers  on  summer  days  sometimes 
carry  marriage  licenses,  birth  an-  doff  workaday  clothes,  don  bath- 
nouncements.  and  draftees’  names,  ing  suits  and  scoot  down  the 
.“Xs  it  enters  its  second  year,  it  is  .street  a  block,  under  the  famous 
beginning  to  publish  the  complete  Boardwalk,  through  the  sardine- 


police  blotter  each  day. 


like  beach  crowd  and  leap  into 


“If  a  Brooklyn  boy’s  bike  is  the  Atlantic  CXjean  for  a  refresh- 
stolen.  then  it  will  be  recorded  in  er.  A  crazy-house  mechanic  al- 
the  Daily  along  with  the  doings  ways  is  available,  too.  if  the  ma- 

of  the  E)odgers  or  a  big  murder  chinery  breaks  down, 

case."  explained  Mr.  Klass.  “A  Sales  mushroom  on  .such  sum- 

Brooklynite  does  not  have  to  die  mer  days.  One  day,  a  good  front- 

to  get  his  name  in  our  paper."  page  story  sold  an  extra  40.000 
The  new  journal  has  run  color  copies  at  Coney  Island.  Other  pa¬ 
in  advertisements  and  in  the  edi-  pers  get  out  there  later, 
torial  pages.  A  television  supple-  Birthdav  Edition 

ment  on  Fridays  proved  so  popu-  . 

lar  that  it  now  appears  several  anniversary  edition. 

time.s  a  week.  Courts,  police  and 

civic  groups  are  covered.  represented,  was  issued  Dec.  14. 

There  was  a  cake  and  a  party. 
Small  Town  Touch  Gov.  Dewey,  Mayor  Impellitteri 


“We  try  to  do  what  others  do  and  Borough  President  Cashmore 
not  do."  explained  Mr.  Klass.  sent  congratulations.  Editor  Sid- 
"We  break  down  all  news  to  the  ney  Klass  wrote: 
local  level,  use  a  daily  page  of  “It  took  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
pictures  and  captions  to  tell  the  perseverance  to  overcome  the 
international  news.  We  want  to  trials  of  the  first  few  months  of 
give  Brooklyn  the  small-town  operation.  It  was  our  intention 


touch  and  community  spirit.” 


to  begin  our  newspaper  enterprise 


Eventually,  the  plan  is  to  have  in  a  small  way  and  keep  growing 
special  pages  for  community  news  with  the  years  until  some  day, 
of  different  sections,  such  as  Bay  God  willing,  we  will  reach  the 
Ridge.  Borough  Hall.  Flatbush.  heights  of  our  esteemed  con- 
Civil  service  news  will  be  ex-  temporaries.” 


panded.  Right  now  a  .series  is 
being  run  on  “Silver  Badge  of 


His  anniversary  editorial  said: 
“We  want  the  Brtwklyn  Daily 


Courage.”  depicting  the  heroic  to  be  the  ‘people’s  platform’  as 
exploits  of  policemen  who  have  well  as  the  ‘world’s  stage.’  Every- 
won  merit  awards,  thus  crusading  one  has  a  right  to  speak  his  piece, 
for  good  cops  and  restoring  faith  Today,  we  re-dedicate  ourselves  to 
lost  in  the  force  by  graft  disclos-  the  high  purpose  of  bringing  you 
ures.  enlightenment  and  entertainment.” 

“The  word  ‘promotion’  sets  me  Callous  critics  bet  the  Kla.s.s 
off  like  an  old  fire  horse,”  de-  boys  their  daily  would  not  last  .^0 
dared  Albert  Klass.  “We  often  days.  Now  the  brothers  feel  that 
stage  a  complete  promotion  for  although  experience  has  been  a 
an  advertiser,  providing  him  with  dear  teacher  for  them  that  they 
reprints  of  his  ad  for  circulars,  can  enter  the  second  year  with 
We  obtain  window  display  mater-  more  confidence  and  courage  than 
ial  from  manufacturers  of  the  they  were  able  to  muster  before 
product,  make  pictures  of  the  the  "noble  experiment”  began. 
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Fiehtins  Unfair  Headlines 

l,  ,oo  <lo"’t 

after  Ubor  Day.  1951.  ations.  engineering 

While  commercial  the  clock  every  day 

fines  already  have  somebody  who 

Certainly,  we  have  j^roads’  advertising,  and 

doesn’t.  But  like  that  shown  on  Exhibit 

examples  of  “news  fudgmcnt  jorevei 

T  Z  have  a  ^88^^  *  t  the  real  facts  across 

tehting  back  and  finding  w^  6  not  as 

pioblem  worth  may  be  flocking  t^e 

“-r Sis 

what  should  be  a  per^bw  j^P  Because  no  matter 

on  safety  even  when  bmes  am 

how  good  business  can  g  .  suddenly  hit  by 

suddenly  change  to  describe  only  as  actt  of 

accidents  that  we  may  be  aoi  confidei^ce 

God.  Every  industry  .  and  honestly  during  the 

has  been  built  “P  not  be  as  disastrous  as 

good  times,  then  bad  times 

they  might  be.  .  ,  „  the  Detroit  Times  front 
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Creative  Freedom 

continued  from  page  16 


cessfully  out  of  little  rotten  ap¬ 
ples  no  matter  how  hard  you  tried, 
but  Johns  Manville  after  years  of 
trying  had  finally  succeeded  in 
making  a  steam  trap  with  only  one 
moving  part  and  that  part  was  a 
hollow  metal  ball  which  in  no 
conceivable  way  could  get  itself 
out  of  order  no  matter  how  hard 
it  tried. 

The  copy  chief  killed  that,  too. 
“Imaginative,  maybe,”  he  said, 
“but  sheer  trickery.” 

In  a  narrow  field  between  those 
two  extremes,  most  creative  ad¬ 
vertising  of  today  is  written. 

The  day  of  the  blue-sky  copy¬ 
writer  is  gone.  The  big  word  and 
phrase  men  from  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  have  gone  West  .  .  .  out  into 
the  field  to  study  the  market.  No 
longer  do  copywriters  lay  words 
end  to  end  to  please  themselves 
and  the  client’s  wife.  No  longer  do 
people  read  advertising  copy  for 
its  own  sake. 

Jordan's  Dead,  But — 

Probably  the  most  famous  auto¬ 
mobile  advertisement  ever  written 
was  written  by  Ned  Jordan  for  the 
Jordan  car — now  defunct.  The 
headline  was  “Somewhere  West 
of  Laramie.”  It  was  beautiful 
copy. 

“SomeM'here  west  of  Laramie 
there's  a  bronco-busting,  steer- 
roping  girl  who  knows  what  I’m 
talking  about.  She  can  tell  what  a 
sassy  pony,  that’s  a  cross  between 
greased  lighting  and  the  place 
where  it  hits,  can  do  with  eleven 
hundred  pounds  of  steel  and  ac¬ 
tion  when  he’s  going  high,  wide 
and  handsome. 

“The  truth  is— the  Playboy  was 
built  for  her. 

“There’s  a  .savor  of  links  about 
that  car — of  laughter  and  lilt  and 
light — a  hint  of  old  loves — and 
saddle  and  quirt.  Ifs  a  brawny 
thing — yet  a  graceful  thing  for  the 
sweep  o’  the  Avenue. 

“Step  into  the  Playboy  when  the 
hour  grows  dull  with  things  gone 
dead  and  stale. 

“Then  start  for  the  land  of  real 
living  with  the  spirit  of  the  lass 
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who  rides,  lean  and  rangy,  into 
the  red  horizon  of  a  Wyoming 
twilight.’’  Jordan 

Laramie  still  lives  on  the  plains 
of  Wyoming  (population  15,800). 

It  lives  particularly  in  the  minds 
of  several  thousand  long-mem- 
oried  copywriters  like  myself.  But 
the  Jordan  car  is  dead. 

What  the  advertising  yardstick 
has  done  has  been  to  harness  crea¬ 
tive  imagination  to  sound  selling 
arguments. 

Why  Women  Buy 
For  instance,  go  out  in  the  street 
and  ask  people  why  they  buy  cer¬ 
tain  things.  Ask  this  laborer’s  wife 
why  she  buys  that  soap.  She  says 
it  seems  to  make  more  suds,  get 
things  cleaner  and  it  seems  to  last 
longer.  She  doesn’t  say  it  gives 
her  Actress-Allure. 

Ask  a  truck  driver  why  he  buys 
that  razor  blade.  He  says  he  gets 
closer  shaves,  it  lasts  longer,  and 
perhaps  costs  less.  No  matter  what 
blade  he  uses,  market  surveys 
show  that  he  says  things  like  that 
about  his  choice.  He  doesn’t  say 
it  gives  him  Park  Avenue  Poise. 

So  the  best  and  soundest  kind 
of  advertising  gives  information 
about  the  product  but  gives  it  with 
interest  and  imagination. 

Advertising  research  and  ratings 
have  taught  us  that  creative  imag¬ 
ination  today  is  best  applied  in 
transferring  the  selling  arguments 
of  a  product  as  quickly  and  as 
cheaply  as  possible  into  the  brain¬ 
pan  of  the  consumer.  This  does 
not  ruin  creative  freedom.  It  very 
properly  channelizes  it.  Its  proper 
objective  is  to  achieve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penetration-per-skull-per-dol- 
larof-cost. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
new  G.  E.  refrigerator,  market  re¬ 
search  and  the  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  decided  that  its  strongest  sell¬ 
ing  argument  was  the  extra  large 
amount  of  food  and  packages  it 
could  contain  as  opposed  to  com- 
Ipetition.  Creative  imagination 
went  to  work  on  this  one.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  series  of  ads  .showing  a 
woman  standing  between  two 
refrigerators  with  their  doors  open 
— both  empty. 

The  one  on  the  left  was  a  non¬ 
descript  competitive  brand.  The 
one  on  the  right,  a  G.  E.  On  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  competitive 
refrigerator  was  a  stack  of  all  the 
packages  and  foods  it  could  con¬ 
tain.  In  front  of  the  G.  E.  refrig¬ 
erator  were  all  the  items  that  the 
new  G.  E.  could  contain,  and  very' 
visibly  it  was  a  far  greater  stack. 

This  is  creative  imagination  in 
terms  of  a  quick  graphic  picture 
that  told  the  selling  story  almost 
without  the  need  of  a  single  word. 
This  example  may  seem  simple 
and  obvious,  but  it  isn’t,  because 
too  many  creative  imaginations 
tend  to  take  their  owners  down 
too  many  glorious  sidetracks  as 
they  sit  in  front  of  a  blank  piece 
of  paper. 

Advertising  yardsticks  tell  us 
clearly  that  women  are  far  more 
interested  in  the  merits  of  the 
product  advertised  than  they  are 


in  the  creative  merits  of  the  copy¬ 
writer. 

We  must  know  the  faults  of 
these  various  yardsticks,  of  course, 
in  order  to  properly  use  them. 

For  instance,  take  Starch.  Every 
Cannon  Towel  advertisement  al¬ 
ways  gets  a  high  rating.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  it  has  little  or  no  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  towel  ads  in  the 
magazines  and  because  they  look 
a  good  deal  alike,  women  honestly 
think  they  have  seen  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  magazine  which  the  in¬ 
terviewer  is  using,  although  they 
may  have  seen  it  in  another  maga¬ 
zine  or  another  advertisement. 
Result:  always  high  ratings. 

Take  our  own  Chesterfield  ad¬ 
vertising  which  always  gets  a  high 
rating.  Why?  Because  we  have 
been  advertising  Chesterfield  wide¬ 
ly  for  some  years  with  celebrities 
— radio,  TV  and  movie,  coupled 
with  the  big  letters  ABC.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  look  alike.  The  con¬ 
sumer  thinks  he  has  seen  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  put  in  front  of  him  by 
the  interviewer  and  says  “Yes,” 
but  it  could  have  been  a  previous 
advertisement  or  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement  in  another  magazine.  We 
have  to  discount  these  high  ratings. 

Once  I  had  an  advertisement 
which  had  never  run,  inserted 
skillfully  in  the  pages  of  a  current 
copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

I  had  our  own  research  men  go 
out  and  make  a  readership  test, 
similar  to  Starch. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  said  they 
remember  seeing  the  ad — the  ad 
which  had  never  appeared. 

As  for  Consumer  Panels — 

Take  consumer  panels.  They 
will  tell  you  which  pictures — 
babies  or  dogs  or  whatever — they 
like,  but  they  cannot  tell  you  hon¬ 
estly  what  will  make  them  buy. 
They  think  they  can.  A  woman 
can  tell  you  which  of  three  adver¬ 
tisements  she  thinks  would  be 
most  likely  to  move  her  hand  into 
her  purse,  but  she  cannot  tell  you 
truly.  Because  she  does  not  know. 

A  woman  will  buy  a  new  hat — 
although  the  old  one  is  perfectly 
adequate  for  shelter — for  any  one 
of  a  hundred  reasons.  Because  it’s 
Spring  .  .  .  “because  there  have 
been  three  gloomy,  over  cast  days 
in  a  row  and  today’s  another  one 
and  I  just  had  to  cheer  myself 
up”  ...  or  perhaps  because  her 
husband  remarked  that  morning 
with  carefully  calculated  casual¬ 
ness  that  “the  woman  who  has 
just  moved  in  next  door  is  a  rather 
slick-looking  finch,  isn’t  she?” 

What  a  setup  for  a  creative  ad¬ 
vertising  imagination! 

There’s  plenty  of  creative  free¬ 
dom  in  the  current  Life  Saver  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  notice  how  it  re¬ 
volves  around  the  flavor  of  the 
product  and  the  price — not  extra¬ 
neous,  irrelevant  ideas. 

Bad  Ways  to  Use  Freedom 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  of 
bad  ways  to  use  our  creative  free¬ 
dom.  For  instance,  a  weak  but 
rather  common  selling  argument 
about  a  product  is  that  it’s  a  “bal¬ 


anced  blend” — whether  it’s  a  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  or  metal  alloy. 
Hundreds  of  4-color  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  made  showing 
dancers,  figure  skaters  balancing 
themselves,  jugglers,  wire-walkers, 
etc.  Two-thirds  of  the  ad  is  de¬ 
voted  to  this  and  the  bottom  third 
says  “Our  product  has  balance 
too.”  We  have  all  been  guilty  of 
this,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  lazy, 
space-wasting  creative  thinking. 

These  yardsticks  tell  us  to  get 
the  selling  argument  in  there  fast 
— at  the  top  of  the  ad.  Don’t  de¬ 
velop  a  trail  of  words  that  lead  to 
the  selling  argument.  Begin  with 
it!  Because  remember — every  ad¬ 
vertisement  loses  thousands  of 
readers  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence,  thousands  more  at  the  end 
of  the  second,  etc. 

Nominated  by  an  Ad 
Creative  freedom  in  advertising 
is  far  from  over.  Advertising  once 
produced  a  great  presidential  can¬ 
didate.  You  all  remember  the  full 
page  advertisements  several  years 
ago  paid  for  by  Commonwealth 
and  Southern  Power,  and  signed 
by  a  then  unknown  capitalist 
named  Wendell  Wilkie.  He  boldly 
challenged  the  policies  of  “The 
Champ”  in  the  White  House. 
These  few  advertisements  made 
him  known  to  millions  as  the  “Op¬ 
position.”  They  almost  carried  him 
into  the  White  House 

You  all  remember,  too,  the 
fighting,  progressive,  informative 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  advertising. 
R.  R.  Young,  a  great  needier,  pub¬ 
licly  needled  the  corporate  ^dy 
of  the  New  York  Central  with  the 
objective  of  providing  better  serv¬ 
ice,  in  a  series  of  advertisements. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  power  of 
advertising  was  never  so  evident 
as  in  one  of  these  ads — the  famous 
“Hog”  ad.  “A  hog  can  cross  the 
country  without  changing  cars  at 
Chicago — but  you  can’t.” 

Here  is  one  newspaper  ad,  cost¬ 
ing  possibly  $75,000  for  one  inser¬ 
tion  in  big  cities,  which  achieved 
a  penetration  of  the  whole  nation 
almost  overnight.  One  ad — with  a 
cause,  a  complaint,  and  a  cure — 
got  an  attention  we  ad  men  gen¬ 
erally  believe  on  a  package  prod¬ 
uct  will  take  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  many  insertions. 

Obviously,  the  new  advertising 
yardsticks  are  valuable  tools  on 
the  work  bench  to  help  us  turn 
out  better  selling  advertising  and 
make  advertising  itself  a  sounder, 
more  professional,  more  success¬ 
ful  factor  in  the  business  economy. 

But  let  no  aspiring  young  crea¬ 
tive  advertising  man  forget  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: 

Women  do  most  of  the  buying 
of  advertised  products  in  America. 

When  I>r.  Starch  and  Dr.  Gal¬ 
lup  and  all  the  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  have  been  able  to 
solve,  predict  and  catalog  that 
complex  and  unpredictable  instru¬ 
ment  known  as  a  “Woman  s 
mind” — then  there  will  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  need  for  creative  imagination 
in  advertising. 
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Publishers  and  station  operators  show  increasing  awareness 
of  media  buyers'  problems 


You  who  use  Stondord  Rote  and  CONSUMER  their  representatives'  contacts.  Thus  they  keep 
MARKETS  as  tools  of  your  trade  are  thoroughly  wanted  information  instantly  available— on  the 
fomilior  with  the  ttandard  liftings  of  media  sto-  spot— to  help  the  busy  media  buyer  buy. 

tistics  and  market  data. 

But  do  you  reolize  the  extent  to  which  pub-  “lil'ij"’ 

lishers  and  station  operators  supplement  the  "***' 

standardized  data  with  additional  media  infer- 

motiorr— in  the  form  of  Service-Ads?  j  ~'-=  '  =7. 

They  ore  realistically  aware  of  your  need  for  flBBKr9lPR 
information  about  things  that  make  each  stotion  OjUjjl^gPP  ^ 
or  publication  different  from  its  contemporaries  SSSySMt^ 

—information  that  you  cannot  expect  to  find  in 
the  standard 

WSBT 

They  know,  too,  that  you  don't  always  have  •—  z'j;— 

the  time  you  need  to  all  of  the  medio  un- 

der  consideration  to  get  answers  to  all  the  ques-  u_r^  ■  ■ 

tions  that  arise  In  the  course  of  selection.  - - 

So,  last  year,  1,041  publications,  radio  ond 
TV  stations  used  space  in  SRDS  publications. 

They  supplemented  the  information  in  their  reg- 
ular  listings  in  Standard  Rote  (or  their  markets' 
listings  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS)  with  Service-Ads 
designed  to  remind  buyers  of  the  important  dif- 
ferences  about  their  media  values  that  they've 
been  registering  through  their  promotion  and 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC 


Wolttf  I.  •ofth«f.  PwbliBh«r 

the  nationai  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 
1740-4t  RIOOE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  IlllNOIS 

SAIES  OfFICESt  CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  LOF 
MtbCther)  of  c*iiS«iii#r  mcgMln*  odverfivng  rotet  ond  dofo  •  bEiilii«M  pw blUfitioii  odvertliing  rotes  and  doio  •  •« 
rpgiPtMl  nptwprli  rodio  ond  televfvon  service  •  r«4i«  odvertlsing  rotes  end  dofo  •  televltipn  odvertlsing  rotes  ond  dofo ' 
pppT  odvertlsing  rotes  ond  dofo  •  trCMSpPrtPtieil  edverfising  rotes  ond  dofo  •  A.R.C.  W««kly  newipeippr  odverti 
ond  doto  •  cpntvmpr  markoft,  torving  tho  morhet  modio  selection  function  •  CM  aiMlytt,  tfte  monthly  morlet  dofo  if 


NOTE:  To  Newspaper  Publishers 

Service-Ads  have  become  such  a  valuable  part  of 
SRDS  publications  that  we  want  all  advertising 
executives  to  know  more  about  them.  That’s  the 
story  behind  the  advertisement  reproduced  here; 
appearing  currently  in  Advertising  Agency  and 
Printers^  Ink. 

The  information  found  in  the  SRDS  monthly 
books  and  consumer  markets  is  often  the  last 
WORD  about  your  publication  and  your  market 
. . .  the  last  word  seen  by  agency  men  when  they’re 
under  pressure;  building  a  list  or  defending  a  list. 


To  help  you  make  it  the  last  word  in  effective¬ 
ness,  SRDS  has  interviewed  research  and  media 
men,  account  executives,  space  buyers,  advertis¬ 
ing  managers.  The  results  of  these  interview*  are 
available  to  you  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  issued 
monthly.  Ask  for  samples  of  “HOW  newspaper 
SPACE  is  bought.”  They’re  free. 


Walter  E.  Bdfthot 
Publisher 
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(500  Wan)  ACORN  |  S  KW  OAK  TRANSMITTER 

TELEVISION  TRANSMIHER  DIVISION, 
ALIEN  B.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES.  INC. 

Clifton,  New  Jersey 


Du  Mont-equipped  stations  were  among 
the  first  to  “break  into  the  black”  a  few 
years  ago.  Today  a  roster  of  the  most 
swecessfvl  stations  in  the  television  world 
shows  an  impressive  percentage  of  partial 
or  100%  Du  Mont^^quipped  operations. 


It  was  Du  Mont  who  first  advocated  the  “Grow 
As  You  Earn”  basis  of  station  equipment. 
This  has  paid  dividends  to  the  many  stations 
who  recently  increased  their  transmitting 
power  through  the  Acom-to-Oak  Series 
Transmitters.  Such  power  increases  were 
achieved  with  no  loss  of  “time  on  the  air” 
or  loss  of  former  equipment. 


Truly,  a  Du  Mont-equipped  TV  station 
exemplifies  OPERATION  SUCCESS! 


The  rich  heritage  of  over  12  years 
experience  in  the  design,  manufacture 
and  use  of  telecasting  equipment 
is  reflected  in  every  piece  of  Du  Mont 
equipment  today.  This  experience  results  in 
equipment  without  peer  for  performance, 
dependability  and  operating  economies. 
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BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 

NEWSPAPERMEN  have  long  realized  that 
world  peace  depends  upon  better  under¬ 
standing  between  peoples  achieved  through 
a  free  press  and  a  free  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

To  this  end,  American  newsmen  have  been 
active  since  the  war  in  organizing  interna¬ 
tional  groups  of  editors  for  the  purpose  of: 

1.  exchanging  information  on  the  press;  2. 
raisii^  the  level  of  press  performance;  3.  ad¬ 
vancing  the  cause  of  freedom  of  information; 

4.  creating  a  meeting  place  where  editors  can 
get  to  ktkow  one  another  with  the  thought 
that  through  them  newspaper  readers  in  each 
country  will  benefit. 

The  latest,  and  the  most  promising,  of 
these  organizations  is  the  International  Press 
Institute.  Inspired  by  an  American  editor, 
Lester  Markel  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
promoted  by  him  with  the  aid  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  IPI 
is  now  a  going  coiKem  with  a  bright  future. 

Permanent  headquarters  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  A  staff  of 
seven  is  headed  by  a  permanent  director,  an 
experienced  Engli^  newspaperman.  Its  oper¬ 
ation  is  guaranteed  for  three  years  by  funds 
from  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations. 
National  commiittees  of '  leading  newsjxiper 
edhors  are  organized  in  24  countries.  And 
its  first  research  projects  are  under  way  with 
a  membership  meeting  planned  for  May. 

The  niost  difficult  hurdle  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  group — ^that  of  organizing  funds — has 
been  conquered.  We  believe  with  Mr.  Mar¬ 
kel  that  after  three  years  the  Institute  idea 
will  prove  itself  to  the  editors  of  the  free 
world  and  become  self-sustaining. 

Aside  from  its  salutary  effect  on  journal¬ 
ism  in  each  country,  the  International  Press 
Institute  is  bound  to  be  effective  in  creating 
better  world  rmderstanding  by  improving  the 
flow  of  information.  For  this  reason  alone, 
if  for  no  other,  the  Institute  is  worthy  of 
the  support  of  all  editors  in  this  country. 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

THE  grisly  record  of  more  than  1,000,000 

traffic  fotalities  since  1900  should  impress 
on  all  editors  the  necessity  for  participating 
in  a  continuing  powerful  traffic  safety  drive. 

We  are  now  killing  off  our  citizens  at  the 
rate  of  about  38,000  a  year  on  our  highways. 
It  has  been  higher.  It  can  be  sharply  reduced 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  editors, 
safety  experts  and  law  enforcement  officials. 

Every  time  there  is  a  “long  weekend,” 
such  as  Fourth  of  July,  Decoration  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Years 
(a  few  times  a  year)  newspaper  editors  can 
be  counted  on  to  drag  out  that  old  editorial 
admonishing  drivers  to  “take  it  easy”  on  the 
highways.  But  very  few  editors  visualize 
traffic  safety  as  a  year-round  job  and  duty 
— one  that  cannot  be  accomplished  with 
•cattered  stories  or  editorials. 

All  newspapers  should  participate  in  the 
National  New^aper  Highway  Safety  Pro¬ 
gram  prepared  for  1952  by  ^e  Association 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies.  Appro¬ 
priate  advertising,  news  and  editorial  mate¬ 
rial  about  the  “do’s”  and  “don’ts”  of  traffic 
safety  Is  available.  Or,  let  newspapers  pre¬ 
pare  their  own  material. 

Any  campaign  in  this  field  to  be  effective 
must  be  a  continuing  one. 


EDITORIAL 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God. — St  John,  I;  I. 


COURT  VICTORY 

IT  TOOK  four  years  and  seven  court  actions 
but  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  fi¬ 
nally  won  the  right  to  inspect  tax  abate¬ 
ment  records  in  the  adjacent  city  of  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

The  newspaper’s  victory  in  the  lower 
courts,  whioh  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
declined  to  review,  is  one  that  wiU  benefit  all 
newspapers.  The  Journal  -  Bulletin  deserves 
the  commendation  and  thanks  of  all  editors 
for  its  tenacity  and  courage  in  fighting  the 
case  through  to  the  high  court. 

The  aftermath  of  the  court  battle  contains 
proof  that  the  principle  of  public  inspection 
of  city  records  is  a  correct  one.  Reporters 
had  noticed  erasures  and  changes  on  city 
tax  lists.  A  state  audit  of  the  city  accounts 
was  brought  about.  Taxpayers  then  learned 
that  the  state  had  to  advance  $55,000  to 
Pawtucket  from  funds  not  due  until  next 
year  in  order  that  the  city  might  pay  its 
employes  before  Christmas. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  persistence  of 
newspaper  reporters  the  people  of  that  city 
would  not  have  known  what  a  financial  mess 
they  were  in.  How  true  that  is  in  city,  state 
and  federal  operations.  We  wonder  how 
long  the  scandal  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  would  have  remained  bmied  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  persistence  of  a  few 
newspapermen.  With  examples  like  this  and 
the  RFC  is  there  any  justification  for  secrecy 
in  government? 

ASK  THE  MAN 

NATIONAL  advertisers  who  are  in  doubt 

about  where  to  place  their  advertising 
appropriations,  or  who  may  be  tempted  by 
m^ia  that  appear  more  gaudy  and  glamor¬ 
ous  than  newspapers,  would  do  well  to  “ask 
the  man  who  sells  it.” 

Some  manufacturers  have  a  practice  of 
asking  their  wholesalers,  regional  managers 
or  agents  where  they  should  advertise.  It 
seems  to  us  the  logical  person  to  ask  for 
advice  is  the  man  who  has  the  job  of  nego¬ 
tiating  the  ultimate  sale  to  the  retailer. 
That’s  what  advertising  is  supposed  to  help 
accompish. 

What  medium  do  the  retailers  use  effec¬ 
tively,  consistently,  day  in  and  day  out? 
Right!  The  local  newspapers. 

The  man  who  sells  the  product  to  the 
consumer  knows  where  he  will  get  results. 
If  the  national  advertiser  doesn’t  already 
know  that,  why  doesn’t  he  ask  the  man  on 
the  firing  line? 


WEEKLIES  AND  ABC 

THE  request  of  the  weekly  newspa.per  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatiom 
for  representation  on  the  board  of  directors 
has  been  banging  fire  for  more  than  five 
years.  Two  weeks  ago  the  ABC  board  heard 
a  presentation  by  three  weekly  members  but 
deferred  action  on  the  request  until  its  March 
meeting.  We  think  that  affirmative  action 
at  that  time  is  warranted. 

In  1946,  the  dailies  of  the  newspaper  ^ 
vision  of  ABC  pve  support  to  the  weeklies 
with  this  resolution: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  newspaper  divisional 
meeting  that  a  separate  division  be  created 
for  weekly  newspapers  audited  and  paying 
dues  on  a  biennial  basis  and  that  a  director 
representing  these  newspapers  be  added  to 
the  board  which  would  not  affect  buyer 
voting  control  of  that  body.  ’ 

In  October,  1951,  this  same  division 
adopted  another  resolution: 

“Whereas,  the  newspaper  division  of 
has  previously  requested  the  board^  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  provide  for  an  additional  director  on 
the  board  to  represent  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  and 

“Whereas,  no  action  has  been  taken  to 
that  end,  be  it  resolved  that  the  newspaper 
division  reaffirm  its  request  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  director; 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the  board  be  agam 
requested  to  act  favorably  on  said  resolu¬ 
tion  and  to  grant  an  audience  to  advocates 
thereof  representing  the  weekly  publishers. 

At  the  last  counting  there  were  756  weekly 
newspaper  members  of  ABC.  This  is  the 
second  largest  membership  group— second 
only  to  the  daily  newspapers.  It  is  the  only 
group  of  members  that  does  not  have  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  board. 

The  daily  newspapers  have  six  of  the  12 
media  representatives  on  the  board.  One 
of  these  is  elected  to  represent  the  interejAs 
of  the  small  daiUes— those  under  15,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Under  the  present  setup,  weekUw 
are  theoretically  represented  by  that  di¬ 
rector.  Weekly  memibers  protest  there  rs 
much  difference  in  interest  and  practice  b^ 
tween  weeklies  and  small  dailies  as  there  is 
between  ni^t  and  day.  They  are  right. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  newspaper 
representation  on  the  board  be  kept  at 
with  the  small  dailies  giving  over  their  di¬ 
rector  to  the  weeklies.  This  latter  gro^ 
points  out  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
daily  members  are  in  that  group  and  Ji 
would  not  be  fair  to  deprive  them  of  a  di¬ 
rector  to  represent  their  interests  which  also 
are  vastly  different  from  those  of  the  larger 
dailies.  We  agree  with  that,  too. 

The  voting  proportions  of  the  pr<»e“* 
board  can  be  maintained  with  the 
of  two  directors— one  for  the  weeklies^ 
an  additional  one  for  the  buyer  group,  inis 
will  not  upset  the  present  voting  control  w 
the  buyer  group  which  .some  advertiser  ano 
agency  directors  are  said  to  fear. 

On  the  basis  of  membership  size  and  pr^ 
portion,  newspapers  (daily  and  . 

milled  to  at  least  25%  of  the  b^^ 
members— they  comprise  more  than  - 
of  all  members.  They  are  entitled  to  nw« 
than  50%  of  the  directors  represenu^ 
because  they  comprise  more  than  73%  oi 
media  memhers. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  ior  December  29  1951 


bookkeeping,  in  a  new  post 

PERSONAL  On  the  Business  Side  created  with  the  retirement  of 

MFNTTON - -  Marcella  Kroening  as 

^  p  jj  Wire,  general  manager  cashier  and  chief  accountant.  Mr. 

Ralph  E.  McGill,  editor  of  /Tl  ,!!!.«  Press  -  Gazette 

the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  ^^ce  staff  in  1948. 

arrived  at  International  Airport,  camp  8  ’ 

New  York,  Dec.  23  after  sp^d-  raised  $25 6.0TO.  William  Johnson,  for  many 

ing  a  month  studying  conditions  „  c  ,,  r  tK  automobile  ^verte^  rep- 

in  India  Kenneth  Small  of  the  adver-  resentative,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

«  4,  tising  staff  of  the  Great  Falls  Times,  received  best  wishes  for 

Waitfr  r.  r.KisFi  BRPrHT  fAi  (Mcwit.)  Tribune,  has  returned  to  many  happy  years  of  retirement 

,or  rJrr^gVon  (S 

has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  *«rv»ce  with  the  Navy.  staff  members  for  him  and  Mrs. 

Torrington  Y.M.CA.  ^  .  Johnson. 

»  *  *  Gerald  J.  Mazur  of  the  adver- 

King  Cady  and  Paul  Dent,  ‘^"8  .rlKplay  desk  //urt/ord  ,  ,, 

CO -publishers  of  the  Newberg  (Conn.)  rimes,  has  been  named  In  the  Edltonal  RoomS 

“n»J.rs”S’owiSl  James  E.  Walems,  Associated 

^ute  Farits  America  Chap.  S^ifcmb."*"'"''*  hrth“^",tL1i‘”s.”hS“£ 

*  *  *  *  *  *  transferred  to  the  AP  general 

WILLIAM  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  Do^^glas  Cornette.  assistant  news  desk.  New  Yo^  He  for- 

the  Waterbury  (Conn  )  Republic  ^  V’«8cn^^l  manager  of  he  i^ly  was  In^ana  edil^ 

an  and  .4  mmcnn,  and  Mrs.  Pape  ^o«'sv,//c  ( Ky.  rimes  ^d  the  fo*- .  ^ ,  Pl“* 

are  now  at  their  home  in  St  Courier  •  Journal,  has  been  ap-  worked  for  the  U.P.  in  Chicago, 
Petersburg  Fla  They  will  return  Pomted  a  director  of  the  Louis-  for  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
foA  ville  Chamber  of  Commerce.  and  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 


service  with  the  Navy.  staff  members  for  him  and  Mrs. 

*  *  *  Johnson. 

Gerald  J.  Mazur  of  the  adver- 
tisiing  display  desk,  Hartford 

(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  named  In  the  Editorial  ROOIIIS 
vicepresident  and  a  member  of  — — ^— 
the  board  of  directors  of  Gwtad  James  E.  Walters,  Associated 


Start  the  day 
with  FERiyNAND 

.  .  .  and  you’ll 
start  the  day 
with  a  smile! 

The  little  man 
never  tay*  a 
word,  but  he’s 
making  millions 
laugh  from  ear 
to  ear  and  coast 
to  coast! 


to^S^wticut^in^nril'^***  return  Chamber  of  Commerce.  and  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 

to  Lx>nnecucut  m  April.  ^  *  *  News-Dispatch. 

Maurice  R.  Cronan,  editorial  James  H.  Darcey,  general  ^  *  . 

writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour-  of  the  Watybury  Frank  Chappell  reporter  on 

ant.  has  been  elected  to  the  board  Republican  and  Amen-  the  Dallas  (TexO  Times  Herald. 

of  directors  of  the  Hartford  Sym-  t 

nhrtnv  Ort'h/.cfrQ  ’  of  St.  Mary  s  Hospital,  Water-  Club  of  Dallas,  succeeding  Harry 

pnony  urcn^ira^  ^  McCormick  of  the  Dallas  News. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  chairman  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  * 

of  the  board  of  the  Journal  Pub-  Milton  L.  Bruegge.man  has  Howard  Graves,  news  editor 

lishing  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  been  appointed  business  manager  of  rhe  Shelby  (Mont.)  Promoter 
mother  of  the  publisher,  P.  L.  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her-  for  the  last  six  months,  has  been 
Jackson,  was  given  a  tea  in  her  aid.  Mr,  Brueggeman  was  with  named  city  editor  of  the  Centralia 
honor  on  the  campus  of  St.  the  Star-Times  Publishing  Com-  (**(•)  Evening  Sentinel. 

Helen’s  Hall,  from  which  she  was  pany  (now  KXOK,  Inc.)  in  St.  *  *  • 

graduated  70  years  ago  this  year.  Louis  for  12  years.  He  was  secre-  Wally  Johnson,  1951  graduate 
*  *  *  tary  and  treasurer  of  the  firm  and  of  the  University  of  Oregon 

State  Senator  James  J.  Faulk-  a  member  of  its  board  of  direc-  school  of  journalism,  has  joined 
ner,  publisher  of  the  Baldwin  tors.  the  staff  of  the  Madras  (Ore.) 


County  (Ala.)  Times  and  the 
Monroe  County  (Ala.)  Times, 


Pioneer  as  reporter-photographer. 


Steven  G.  Lobas,  credit  mana- 


ger  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Nick  Verderosa  has  been 
Press-Gazette,  will  become  credit  named  staff  photographer  for  the 
S  and  office  manager  on  Jan.  1,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 

Sterme^t  of  motoring  and^avel  supervision  of  all  accounting  (Continued  on  next  page) 
in  Alabama.  _  _  _ _  _  _  _  _  ^  mi 


Dudley  A.  White,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Sandusky  (O.) 

Register-Star  News,  has  been  elec-  <5^ 
ted  to  membership  in  Sigma  Delta  ^ 

Chi  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity  in  recognition  of  his  “out-  ^ 
standing  reputation  and  editing  in  tyh  «  Vi<artT 

the  small  daily  field.”  //  “•  | 

*  *  *  vA 

John  Carter  Weldon,  mana-  j  j 
ger  editor  of  the  Glasgow  (Ky.)  (/ 

Journal,  was  elected  recently  as  SUN'T 

pr«idcnt  of  the  Glasgow  Journal  ^ 

Printing  Co.,  succeeding  Leonard  ^ 

W,  Preston,  who  withdrew  after  ^ 
two  years’  service. 

*  *  *  aI 

Frank  C.  Oswald  is  leaving  U 
WGAR,  Cleveland,  to  be  admin-  Ck? 
istrative  assistant  to  Edward  Lamb  -J) 
of  Edward  Lamb  Enterprises,  ^ 

Inc.,  Toledo.  V\ 

Lawrence  B.  Sheppard  has  ^  JackCorcor 
t^een  elected  president  of  the  Han-  (y  ^ 
over  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun  Publish-  lisj 
'ng  Co.  to  succeed  his  father,  the 
late  H.  D.  Sheppard,  president 
since  1915. 

editor  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  December  29,  1951 


Best  wishes  for 

a  happy,  prosperous  New  Year 
from -and  with- 
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PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  35 

Baaron  P.  Pittinger,  sports 
writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  b^n  named  Coimmissioner  of 
Little  League  baseball  for  Con¬ 
necticut. 

♦  ♦  * 

Tom  Price  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  United  Pr^s  South 
Carolina  bureau  at  Columbia,  and 
Box  Bates,  in  charge  for  ap¬ 
proximately  one  year,  has  been 
returned  to  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
U.P.  bureau. 


Mrs.  Marion  Frink  Adams  John  Dkon,  former  chief  pho-  Jeff  Yates,  parliamentary  cor- 
has  returned  to  her  duties  as  so-  tographer  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  respondent  in  Ottawa  for  the 
ciety  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  Eagle,  will  leave  in  February  for  Thomson  group  of  Canadian 
(N.  C.)  Journal  following  her  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  where  he  will  newspapers,  has  been  named  pub- 
marriage  to  Lt.  Charles  Adams,  be  employed  by  Douglas  Aircraft  lie  relations  chief  for  the  Cana- 

Co. 


Matt  Otte  has  been  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Daily  Jourrml,  replacing 
Tom  Butler,  who  has  taken  a 
similar  position  with  the  Jefferson 
County  Daily  Union  at  Fort  At¬ 
kinson,  Wis.  For  the  last  two 
years  Mr.  Otte  has  held  a  simi¬ 
lar  post  with  the  Twin  City  News- 
Record,  Neenah-Menasha,  Wis, 
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The  lieutenant  has  left  for  over¬ 
seas  duty. 

n  *  * 

Betty  Leeming,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette 
and  Daily,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Whitesville 
(W.  Va.)  State-News.  She  replaces 
Pat  Seets,  now  society  editor  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News-Digest. 

at  at 

John  Edward  Gerrity,  former 
reporter  for  the  St.  iMuis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
last  June,  has  accepted  a  position 


dian  Department 
.MTairs. 


of  Veterans 


Joe  Wiss,  with  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Wichi¬ 
ta  (Kan.)  Eagle  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  resigned  to  become 
Wichita  representative  for  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
*  #  % 

Robert  Fox,  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  commercial  de¬ 
partment,  has  left  that  paper  to 
take  over  the  management  of  a 
hotel  he  purchased  in  Florida. 


Elmer  W. 
worked  on  all 


Ralph  H.  Millsap,  at  one  time 
with  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian  and  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  promoted 
from  director  of  public  relations 
to  vicepresident  of  the  Portland 
General  Electric  Co. 

John  Hanselman,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  with  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  for  many 
years,  has  resigned  as  account  ex- 
Gaede,  who  has  ecutive  with  Richard  G.  Mont- 
three  Detroit  dai-  gomery  &  Associates,  Portland,  to 


as  police  reporter  for  the  East  St.  has  been  named  district  infor-  establish  his  own  advertising 


Louis  (Ill.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Ann  Smith,  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Marshall¬ 
town  (la.)  Times-Republican,  has 
taken  a  position  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Household  magazine,  To¬ 
peka,  Kan. 


mation  officer  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Detroit  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Production  Authority. 

4k 

Brandon  Chase  has  joined  the 
announcing  staff  of  station  KFH 
at  Wichita,  Kan.  A  New  Yorker 
by  birth,  Mr.  Chase  has  done 


agency  with  Jack  Clenaghen,  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  of  Allen  &  Clen- 
aghan  agency. 

4k  4k  4> 

Eugene  H.  Kone,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Yale  University 
News  Bureau,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  vicepresident  of  Martin 
Wright  &  Associates,  New  Haven, 


Ells^vor I H  E.  Rosen,  reporter  newspaper  and  radio  work  in  ^4ew  Conn,,  specializing  in  employe 


TbE  EdiTOK  a  PuBLISHEg  Co., 
James  Weight  Brown 
_  President 


Inc. 


on  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her 
aid,  recently  completed  teaching 
a  course  in  school  journalism  at 
the  Teachers  College  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  New  Britain.  Mr.  Rosen 
is  music  and  drama  critic  on  the 
Herald. 


General  PuUicalion  Ofiees: 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
42na  St.  arid  Broadway,  New  York  N.  Y. 
__  Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  &  3056 
^BEXT  U.  Bxown.  Editor;  Jekome  H. 
Walebx,  Managing  Editor;  Dwight  Bentel, 
Education  Editor;  James  Colungs,  Ray 
Exwin,  Exwin  Knoll,  Robext  B.  McInttxe, 
Features;  Josuh  B.  Keeney,  Marketing  and 
Research  M anager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian. 
Chaxles  T,  Stuaxt,  Publisher;  Leach  Laney, 
advertising  Manager;  Bexnadette  Boxxies, 
advertising  Production  Manager;  Wm.  L. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

John  Derr,  formerly  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette  and  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  and  Greensboro  Record,  be¬ 
came  director  of  sports,  CBS 
Radio,  on  Dec.  17.  Red  Barber, 
who  has  been  director  of  sports 
since  1946,  assumed  the  new  title 


England  and  Louisiana. 

*  *  * 

.^NDREw  D.  Wolfe,  a  member 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  editorial  staff  since  1947, 
has  been  named  assistant  director 
of  the  new  Office  of  University 
Development  at  the  University  of 
Rochester. 


community  and  public  relations. 
He  will  join  the  organization  on 
Jan.  1.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Kone 
was  a  writer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 


In  Military  Service 


,  ,  Luther  C.  Cowart,  formerly 

„  ,  ,  , .  a  reporter  for  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 

Tom  Zener  formerly  publicity  chronicle,  has  been  promoted  to 
director  for  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  in 
Illinois,  joined  the  information  di¬ 
vision,  Central  Regional  Office 
(Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana) 
of  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 

Chicago,  on  Dec.  17. 


Urned,  Art— Copy— Creatnt°  Robert  p.  of  Counselor  on  sports. 
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David  Crellin,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  reporter,  has  left  the  paper 
to  work  on  a  publication  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

n  *  * 

John  Wagner,  veteran  staff 
member  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 


first  lieutenant  in  the  35th  Tank 
Co.  in  Korea. 

no* 

Sgt.  1/C  Bruce  M.  Winters, 
formerly  with  International  News 
Service  and  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  has  been  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  an 
“outstanding  contribution  to  Army 
journalism”  while  serving  as  a 
combat  correspondent  in  Korea 
with  the  7th  Division. 

*  *  * 

1st  Lt.  Merrill  D.  Hunter, 
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of  Max  Rogcl  &  Associates,  public  Eree  Press,  has  left  the  paper  to  fomierly  news  editor  of  the  Madi- 


relations  counsellors,  Newark, 
N.  J.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club 
and  chairman  of  its  associate 
members. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  Comer  and  Mary 
Donovan  have  resigned  from  the 
classified  advertising  department 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
to  become  nuns. 


make  his  home  in  Arizona.  j  Daily  Leader,  is  now 

*  *  *  serving  in  the  Public  Information 

Mrs.  Pearl  Rowlston,  tele-  Office  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re¬ 
phone  operator  in  the  Detroit  cruit  Depot,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
(Mich.)  Times  city  room  for  28 


years,  has 
Oregon. 


retired  and  moved  to 
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John  P.  McKnight,  a  native  of 
Shelby,  N.  C.,  who  spent  nearly 
two  decades  as  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Associated  Press,  has 
left  the  country  again,  this  time 
to  be  information  officer  for  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Rome. 


Robert  L.  Zimmerman,  former 
Chicago  newspaperman,  has 
joined  the  copy  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Doremus  &  Co. 


Sgt.  1/C  Edward  F.  Donlon, 
formerly  on  the  reportorial  staff. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  been  awarded  an  official 
U.  S.  Navy  commendation  for  dis¬ 
playing  “outstanding  ability”  as 
editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  on  a 
troop  transport  during  an  Atlantic 
cro.ssing. 


Sgt.  Joe  Braden,  editor-in-chief 


Homer  Guindon  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  has  left  the  paper  to  take  a  of  ghe  Airliner,  official  newspaper 
news  editing  job  with  Radio  Sta-  for  the  Atlantic  Division,  Military 
tion  wxYZ,  Detroit  abc  outlet.  Air  Transport  Service,  Westover 
*  ♦  *  Air  Force  Base,  Mass.,  has  re- 

T.  W.  Van  Dusen,  formerly  of  ceived  the  “first  class”  award  three 
Bill  Armstrong,  a  reporter  for  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  is  now  times  during  the  past  year  froin 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  with  the  information  section  of  the  Armed  Forces  Press  Service 
been  named  news  director  for  the  Canadian  National  Film  for  publishing  the  outstanding 
Radio  Station  WRAL  in  Raleigh.  Board.  newspaper  in  the  letterpress  class. 
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A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


Highlighting  Significant  Facts  about  Bituminous  Coal 


U*  S.  ENERGY  REQUIREMENTS  MAY  DOUBLE  BY  1975! 

Growing  population,  increasing  production,  and  expanding  needs  for  electric  power  all 
may  combine  to  double  this  nation’s  energy  requirements  by  1975.  Weighing  these  fac¬ 
tors,  a  coal  industry  magazine  forecasts  that  when  this  occurs,  America’s  coal  mines  wall 
have  to  produce  coal  at  a  rate  of  a  billion  tons  a  year!  Even  at  such  a  rate— almost  double 
current  output— America’s  coal  reserves  are  enough  to  last  for  centuries.  More  than  90 
per  cent  of  our  total  fuel  resources— coal,  petroleum,  oil  shale,  natural  gas— are  coal. 

NEW  MINES  AND  NEW  MACHINES. 

In  the  last  five  years  America’s  coal  industry  has  opened  or  placed  in  development  over 
800  new  coal  mines,  more  than  enough  to  offset  mines  that  have  been  worked  out  or 
closed  for  other  reasons  in  this  period.  On  these  new  mines,  and  on  new  machines  and 
new  preparation  plants,  the  coal  industry  is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  This  testifies  to  the  industry’s  efforts  to  strengthen  its  competitive  position,  give  coal 
users  a  better  product  at  the  low'est  possible  cost,  and  to  earn  a  reasonable  profit. 

MANY  OF  EUROPE’S  DOLLARS  BEING  SPENT  ON  COAL. 

It  became  clear  during  the  recent  Rome  meeting  of  the  NATO  Council  that  lagging  Euro¬ 
pean  coal  production  is  the  number-one  production  bottleneck.  A  special  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times  says  that  more  time  was  spent  discussing  ways  to  get  more  coal  than  any 
other  subject  except  actual  defense  production.  It  is  estimated  that  if  Europe’s  mines 
could  produce  5%  more  coal  it  could  get  back  on  its  own  economic  feet.  As  it  is,  a  large 
proportion  of  badly  needed  American  dollars  is  now  being  returned  to  this  country  as 
payment  for  U.  S.  coal  required  to  meet  Europe’s  fuel  deficiencies.  More  than  32  million 
net  tons  of  U.  S.  bituminous  went  to  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries 
in  1951,  compared  w'ith  less  than  a  million  tons  in  1950.  It  looks  now  as  if  overseas  ship¬ 
ments  of  U.  S.  coal  in  1952  will  be  even  greater. 

STEEL  AND  ELECTRIC  POWER -COAL’S  BIGGEST  CUSTOMERS. 

Electric  utilities  and  the  steel  industry  are  now  running  neck  and  neck  for  first  place  in 
the  roster  of  coal’s  customers.  Steel  output  in  1951,  reported  as  105  million  tons,  required 
105  million  tons  of  coal,  if  the  ton-for-ton  yardstick  is  applied.  Electric  utilities  used  102 
million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  1951,  passing  the  100-million-ton  mark  for  the  first  time. 
Both  steel  and  the  electric  utilities  wall  require  considerably  more  coal  in  1952. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Associcrtion 
If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  320  ^outhBrn  Building,  Wathlngton,  D.  C. 

the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will 
receive  prompt  reply. 
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SYNDICATES 


Dr.  Crane  is  Average 
Man*s  Psychologist 


Dallas  News  Carrier  ®SS  A9®ntS^ 
Going  to  Annapolis  City  Room  Visits 

Are  Curbed 


By  Frank  M.  Simison 
I  WANTED  to  meet  Dr.  George 


W.  Crane,  whose  “Worry  Clinic"’ 
and  other  widely-read  columns  are 
featured  in  200 
newspapers.These 
columns  make 
highbrow  psycho¬ 
logy  understand¬ 
able  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  You  and 
Me.  They  have 
an  estimated  50,- 
000,000  readers, 

I  being  one  of 
them. 

So  I  telephoned 

the  Crawfords-  Crane 

ville  (Ind.)  Review,  for  I’d  heard 
that  Dr.  Crane  lived  near  Craw- 
fordsville.  They  told  me  he  had 
summer  home  at  Mellott,  some 
20  miles  away.  There,  too  the 
Crane  syndicate — to  be  exact,  the 
Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.  —  was 
located,  having  taken  over  a 
schoolhouse  available  because  of 
consolidation.  I  contacted  Franklin 
Kromm,  Jr.,  the  syndicate’s  general 
manager,  and  went  over. 

On  a  Lecture  Tour 
“Dr.  Crane  is  away  on  a  lecture 
tour,”  Mr.  Kromm  explained  when 
I  arrived.  He  had  said  the  doctor 
sometimes  dropped  in  unexpect¬ 
edly,  so  I’d  taken  the  gamble. 
“This  information  on  Dr.  Crane — 
if  I  give  it  to  you,  will  it  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  tobacco  or  liquor 
interests,  or  patent  medicines?  The 
doctor  is  opposed  to  them,  you 
know.” 

I  convinced  him  I  was  no  boot¬ 
legger,  tobacco  auctioneer,  or  pur¬ 
veyor  of  snake  oil.  “He  has  many 
interests,  apparently,”  I  observed. 

“He  has  not  one,  but  three,  col¬ 
umns,”  Mr.  Kromm  replied.  “Wor¬ 
ry  Clinic,  Case  Records  of  a  Psy¬ 
chologist  and  Test  Your  Horse 
Sense.”  (Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate  handles 
Test  Your  Sense.)  Letters  promp¬ 
ted  by  these  columns  sometimes 
run  to  3,000  daily.  They  are 
largely  answered  by  a  library  of 
60  bulletins  which  the  doctor  de¬ 
vised  to  cover  general  classes  of 
inquiries.  We  send  the  bulletins 
out  from  here,  at  10c  each.  Some¬ 
times  we  mail  10-15,000  month¬ 
ly.” 

“And  the  leading  topic?” 

“Sex  problems  of  marriage.  But 
the  columns,  the  lectures  and  bul¬ 
letins  —  they  aren’t  all  he  does.” 

“He  has  two  books,  ‘Psychology 
Applied’  and  ‘How  to  Stay  Hap¬ 
pily  Married.’  The  former  is  used 
as  a  text  in  many  colleges,  as  well 
as  having  a  big  general  circulation. 
He  lectures  all  over  America,  di¬ 
recting  his  messages  toward  youth 
—  he  has  five  children  of  his  own. 


you  know.  A  considerable  part  of 
his  time  is  taken  up  preparing 
transcribed  radio  scripts.  His  Niel¬ 
sen  reports  covering  WON  Chi¬ 
cago  showed  an  increase,  in  six 
months,  of  184  per  cent  in  listen¬ 
ers.  He  is  working  on  a  big  new 
video  program.  With  all  this,  he 
still  finds  time  for  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  —  he’s  missed  but  three  ser¬ 
vices  in  30  years,  and  he  has  a 
Bible  class  in  the  Chicago  Tem¬ 
ple.” 

Although  a  Chicagoan  by  birth, 
much  of  Doctor  Crane’s  youth  was 
spent  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Here  his 
parents  owned  a  combination  bak¬ 
ery  and  meat  market. 

At  16  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Wayne  Street  Epworth 
League,  and  in  League  work 
became  acquainted  with  Cora 
Ellen  Miller.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  she  became  Mrs.  Crane 
Value  of  News  Medium 
He  entered  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1918,  majoring  in  psy¬ 
chology.  After  getting  his  master’s 
there,  he  was  offered  an  instructor- 
ship  in  applied  psychology.  It  was 
while  teaching  at  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  a  few  years  la¬ 
ter,  that  he  realized  the  value  of 
the  daily  newspaper  as  a  means  of 
bringing  psychology  to  the  millions 
who  did  not  yet  understand  it  or 
its  benefits — and  his  idea  of  a 
news  column  was  born. 

Returning  to  Chicago  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  applied  psychology  at 
Northwestern  and  the  Central 
Y.M.C.A.,  he  published  his  book, 
“Psychology  Applied,”  and  began 
his  first  column.  In  1940  his  sec¬ 
ond  book,  “How  to  Stay  Happily 
Married,”  was  published. 

One  of  Dr.  Crane’s  favorite 
ideas  originated  in  his  Chicago 
Temple  Bible  class,  and  is  his 
“Compliment  Club.”  The  chief  re¬ 
quirement  of  joiners  is  that  they 
pay  at  least  three  compliments 
daily. 

“You  don’t  have  to  indulge  in 
flattery,”  he  advises,  “and  you 
don’t  have  to  find  a  friend  to  com- 


Dallas  —  A  Dallas  Morning 
News  carrier  has  been  appointed 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Annapolis. 

Robert  Johnson,  a  junior  at 
Southern  Methodist  University, 
has  delivered  papers  while  going  to 
high  school  and  college  the  last 
six  years.  He  said  it  was  “the  only 
way  I  could  earn  money  and  still 
have  time  for  school  and  study.” 

He  won  a  scholarship  to  SMU, 
while  setting  up  a  record  as  a  News 
carrier.  He  has  won  various  trips 
given  carriers,  and  twice  was 
chosen  News  Carrier  of  the  Month. 


problems  are  not  unique,”  Mr. 
Kromm  pointed  out.  “He  shows 
Mrs.  Smith,  for  example,  that  her 
daughter  is  less  of  problem  than  is 
the  Jones  boy  down  the  street;  that 
while  she  worries  about  her  hair, 
Bill  Jenkins  is  dying  of  cancer.” 

And  then  Mr.  Kromm  smiled, 
adding,  “Another  aim  is  a  college 
of  his  own.” 

“A  college  of  his  own?” 

“Yes.  A  defunct  college,  which 
he  can  take  over  and  use  to  train 
people  in  his  Christian,  common- 
sense  ways  of  living.” 

He  handed  me  a  picture.  It  was 
a  larger  likeness  of  the  man  whose 
photo  heads  the  Crane  columns  — 
dynamically  vigorous,  keen-eyed, 
fresh  faced. 

“How  old  is  he?”  I  asked. 
“Fifty.  He  has  a  farm  near  here, 
and  the  family  vacations  at  Mellott 
every  summer.  He  shucks  his  city 
clothes  for  blue  jeans,  plays  ball 
with  the  boys.  Or  he  comes  in  to 
mingle  with  the  farmers,  the  mer¬ 
chants,  any  folks  he  meets.  He’s  at 
home  with  them  all.  That’s  how  he 
gets  that  down-to-earth  slant  in  his 
columns,  and  learns  to  actually 
know  people.” 


San  Diego,  Calif. — Plagued  by 
an  “invasion”  of  press  agents  who 
use  office  typewriters  and  take  up 
valuable  time  of  his  staff,  Richard 
F.  Pourade,  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  decided  it  was 
time  to  put  these  gents  in  their 
place. 

To  all  known  press  agents  in 
town  went  out  the  following  letter 
this  week: 

“The  Public  Relations  Counsel 
is  a  pillar  of  modern  journalism. 
We  at  the  Union  hold  in  high 
esteem  dozens  and  dozens  of 
PRC’s. 

“But  therein  lies  the  rub— there 
are  getting  to  be  so  darned  many 
PRC’s,  while  the  number  of  our 
editors  remains  strictly  limited. 
Hence,  we  are  suggesting  that: 

“1 — ^The  model  PRC  prepares 
his  package  in  his  own  office  on  his 
own  typewriter  and  ducks  into  our 
office  just  long  enough  to  leave  it. 
If  every  PRC  who  enters  the  room 
stops  to  chat  for  three  minutes,  the 
editor’s  work  day  is  soon  shot  to 
bell. 

“2 — The  model  PRC  doesn’t 
wait  for  the  editor  to  look  over  his 
material.  He  knows  the  editor  is 
busy  now  but  will  examine  the 
material  as  soon  as  he  convenient¬ 
ly  can,  and  will  phone  the  PRC 
later  if  necessary. 

“3 — If  the  model  PRC  wants  to 
consult  the  editor  in  advance,  he 
gives  the  editor  a  ring — he  doesn’t 
come  in  bearing  an  armload  of 
raw  material  and  ask  the  editor  to 
go  over  if.” 

PRC’s  henceforth  also  will  be 
limited  in  their  contacts  to  the 
assistant  city  editors,  leaving  City 
Editor  Conant  Moulton  free  to 
handle  spot  news. 


pliment.  You  can  find  some  good 
thing  to  say  about  your  bitterest 
enemy,  even  if  you  have  to  say  it 
through  clenched  teeth.  You’ll  find 
this  will  take  your  mind  off  your¬ 
self  and  put  your  attention  on  the 
other  fellow.  You’ll  win  friends. 
Everyone  likes  to  have  his  horn 
tooted.” 

Dr.  Crane  treats  one  of  the  five 
fundamental  human  interests  daily 
in  his  Worry  Clinic  —  child  be¬ 
havior,  business  psychology,  men¬ 
tal  health;  with  two  columns  re¬ 
served  for  problems  of  love,  mar¬ 
riage,  and  home  life. 

“He  tries  to  show  folks  their 


IT  l§>  wants  high-liCe  low-down... 

John  S.  Boyle,  State’s  Att’y  of  Cook  County  got  flocks  of  complaints 
from  the  police  officers,  asking  how  come  Richard  Tracy  has  a 
$100,000  home,  1951  Cadillac  convertible,  lives  beyond  a  sleuth’s 
stipend . . .  sent  a  letter  to  cartoonist  Chester  Gould  hinting  a 
Grand  Jury  probe  might  be  in  order  . . . 

Diek  Tracy^. . . 

was  on  the  spot ...  as  indignant  readers  wrote  to  editors 
and  editors  wrote  editorials. ..the  story  made  headlinesD 
Bob  Sylvester’s  Dream  Street  Beat,  Editor  &  Publishffi 
Time  and  in  other  publications... created  the  nations! 
conversational  currency  which  makes  local  circulation 
revenue!  If  you  could  use  more  of  the  latter.,  .phone,  wire,  or  write 
for  proofs  and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chicago  T'ribune-J%fea?  York  Seic* 

Nvuem  Oulldlna,  ,Veir  York 
^gaaSCatC  Tribune  Tourer.  ChlraQO 
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One  of  the  complaints  now  made  about  big  companies 
like  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  is  that  they  practice 
^integration” .  This  word  is  made  to  sound  so  evil  that  you 
may  wonder  what  it  means  as  it's  used  in  this  case. 

The  fact  is  that  integration  is  common  in  Amer¬ 
ican  businesses  both  large  and  small.  They  use  it  as  a 
natural  part  of  their  system  of  increasing  efficiency,  cut¬ 
ting  costs  and  improving  products.  Integration  doesn’t 
make  a  good  company  bad.  To  understand  integration  at 
a  glance,  look  at  this  parallel; 


A  fisherman  takes  his  boat  onto  the  ocean  and  makes  his 
catch.  Standard  discovers  oil  and  brings  it  up  out  of  the 
ground.  If  both  then  sell — the  fisherman  to  a  buyer  at  wharf- 
side,  and  Standard  to  some  buyer  at  the  well — there’s  no 
integration.  But  suppose  each  takes  the  next  step  . . . 


When  the  fisherman  cleans  his  own  fish,  he  has  become 
an  integrated  business.  So,  too.  Standard.  Like  him,  we  work 
to  put  the  product  into  the  form  you  want.  We  refine  the 
crude  oil  we  ourselves  produce — turn  it  into  gasoline,  lubri¬ 
cants,  chemicals,  and  all  the  rest.  This  is  integration. 


If  the  fisherman  now  carries  his  cleaned  catch  to  the 
market-place,  he  is  further  integrated,  for  he  is  now  also  in 
the  transportation  business ...  as  is  Standard  when  we  oper¬ 
ate  our  own  pipelines  and  tankers  to  carry  oil  from  well  to 
refinery,  or  refined  products  to  areas  where  they’ll  be  used. 


And  if  the  fisherman  then  sells  his  product  through  a 
store  of  his  own,  he  completes  his  integration.  Standard  does 
it,  too,  through  Company-owned  stations  (about  1  in  7  sta¬ 
tions  where  Chevron  gasolines  are  sold).  Integration  helps 
us  do  better  for  you  and  the  nation,  and  so  for  ourselves. 


Fd  Like  to  Know 


Many  people  write  to  Standard  asking  pertinent  questions 
about  the  Company.  We  answer  all  letters  individually,  but  some  points  seem  of  general 
interest.  We  take  this  way  of  discussing  them  for  every  one.  If  you  have  a  question,  we  urge 
you  to  write  in  care  of:  “I’d  Like  to  Know,”  225  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  20,  California. 


plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 


Researcher  Discusses 
TV  and  Print  Media 

By  Dr.  Hans  Zeisel 


scribed  as  follows:  comparison  of  (not  total  circulation)  for  TV 
TV  areas  and  non-TV  areas  shows  areas  and  non-TV  areas.  Although 
no  evidence  of  circulation  loss,  these  data  are  readily  available 
There  is  some  evidence  that  news-  not  one  single  publisher  released 
paper  reading  is  not  quite  as  in-  these  data.  Instead  they  wrote  me 
tensive  as  it  was.  The  readership  or  told  me:  “We  have  looked  at 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  these  data  and,  believe  me,  they 
of  Advertising — which  seem  to  don’t  show  any  significant  pat- 


JusT  WHAT  the  baby  giant  tele¬ 
vision  does  to  the  other  media  of 
communication  is  a  question  of 
great  concern  to  men  far  beyond 
the  advertising  field.  Moviemak¬ 
ers,  book  publishers,  educators 
and  others  are  seriously  worried. 

Today,  I  shall  speak  only  about 
TV’s  effect  on  the  three  major  ad¬ 
vertising  media  (radio,  magazines 
and  newspapers — in  this  order), 
but  I  think  we  all  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
talk  trifles  if  we  leave  out  books 
from  our  consideration. 

Whether  America  gets  from 
now  on  some  of  its  news,  or  its 
light  entertainment,  or  its  trash 
from  TV  instead  of  from  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  or  newspapers  is  im¬ 
portant  only  to  these  media  and 
to  their  advertisers,  but  if  we  re¬ 
duce  our  book  reading  or  if  our 
children  should  not  learn  any 
more  to  enjoy  it,  that  would  be 
serious.  Because  in  the  long  run, 
that  is  over  a  1,000  years,  we  will 
be  judged  (I  hope  at  least)  by 
the  books  we  read  and  wrote  and 
not  so  much  by  what  we  call  the 
four  major  media. 

impact  on  Radio  Undenied 

The  available  research  evidence 
is  unevenly  distributed  among  the 
three  media  and  I  shall  speak 
about  them  in  the  order  of  di¬ 
minishing  research  evidence:  first 
about  radio,  then  about  newspa¬ 
pers  and — in  quite  some  distance 
after  that — about  magazines. 

As  to  TV’s  impact  on  radio, 
nobody  doubts  any  more  that  it 
exists  (after  the  radio  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  this  effect  is,  to  say,  official). 
Only  the  question  remains  just 
how  big  this  effect  is  in  terms  of 
rating  points. 

Some  time  ago  Foote,  Cone  and 
Belding  became  interested  in  a 
precise  answer  to  this  question 
and  asked  my  sister  Use  Zeisel, 
who  is  a  member  of  its  research 
department  to  work  on  it.  And 
my  friend  Sherwood  Dodge  asked 
me  to  collaborate  as  consultant. 
Foote,  d^one  and  Belding  has  now 
generously  permitted  publication 
of  this  research  project  and  I  shall 
give  you  here  its  main  findings: 

1.  The  traditional,  old  formula 
for  computing  TV’s  effect  on  radio 
runs  as  follows:  if,  at  a  certain 
hour  radio  listening  in  TV  homes 
is  20%  of  the  radio  volume  at 
that  hour  in  radio  homes,  then  this 
conclusion  was  drawn:  radio  loses 
listeners  at  the  rate  of  80%  of 
the  homes  which  it  loses  to  TV — 
because  remaining  20%  are  still 
devoted  to  radio  listening.  Hence, 
the  radio  loss  can  be,  at  worst,  as 
great  as  the  loss  of  homes  to  TV, 
but  never  greater. 

2.  The  facts  show  the  opposite: 
At  a  point,  for  instance,  where  20 
per  cent  of  all  homes  had  TV, 


(Dr.  Zeisel  is  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  Tea  Bureau,  Inc. 
He  gave  this  talk  recently  before 
the  New  York  chapter,  American 
Marketing  Association.) 

radio  ratings  were  down  by  some 
30  per  cent.  The  interesting  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  puzzle  is  the  fact  that 
the  homes  who  switch  first  to  TV 
are  the  heavy  radio  listeners,  caus¬ 
ing  radio’s  loss  to  be  heavy  out  of 
proportion. 

3.  The  relationship  between 
TV  penetration  and  radio  loss  is, 
therefore,  not  represented  by  a 
straight  line  but  by  a  concave 
curve  which  is  steep  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  but  becomes  flatter  as  time 
goes  on.  The  shape  of  these  curves 
will,  however,  show  a  new  down¬ 
ward  kink,  when  new  TV  areas 
are  opened  up. 

Here  are  detailed  curves  for 
every  hour  of  the  day  from  which 
one  can  compute  present  and  esti¬ 
mate  future  losses. 

Other  Media  Lack  Such  Data 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  fairly  ex¬ 
act  description  and  you  will  surely 
wish  with  me  that  we  had  such  a 
clear  picture  of  TV’s  impact  also 
about  the  other  media. 

Yet  in  fairness  to  radio  one 
must  note  these  limitations  of  the 
basic  data,  as  well  as  of  the  nature 
of  the  analysis: 

(1)  Only  listening  in  the  home 
is  measured  which  reduces  audi¬ 
ences  during  certain  hours  and 
seasons  by  as  much  as  15%  be¬ 
low  its  true  value. 

(2)  Radio  ratings  appear  also 
somewhat  lower  than  they  actu¬ 
ally  are  because  not  enough  at¬ 
tention  is  yet  given  to  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  TV  homes 
with  three  radios. 

But  you  will  agree,  the  very  fact 
that  we  know  and  honestly  spell 
out  these  limitations  to  refine  even 
more  an  already  fine  measurement 
is  a  healthy  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  research. 

Under  Movie  Cloud 

In  the  field  of  printed  media, 
the  situation  is  not  quite  as  clear. 
Significantly  enough,  most  their 
research  reports  begin  not  with 
TV’s  effect  on  their  medium,  but 
invariably  with  TV’s  effect  on — 
the  movies.  The  military  men 
know  such  procedure  as  diver¬ 
sionary  action.  Yet,  the  fact  it¬ 
self  is  correct.  The  movies  are 
under  rigid  statistical  control  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ticket  tax  receipts 
state  by  state  and  an  investigation 
by  Dr.  J.  Gould,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  Fortune,  clearly  shows 
TV’s  effect  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  per  cent  so  far. 

The  research  data  of  TV’s  ef¬ 
fect  on  newspapers  can  be  de- 


contradict  this — are  not  conclusive 
because  they  give  only  compari¬ 
sons  of  page  traffic  between  TV- 
owners  and  non  TV-owners.  But 
just  how  much  is  read  on  each 
page  remains  an  open  question. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
general  opinion  that  newspapers 
are  least  affected  by  TV.  More 
careful  studies  of  intensity  of 
newspaper  reading  are  in  order; 
they  would  reveal  the  true  picture. 

Magazine  Evidence 

On  my  request  to  let  me  have 
all  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
TV  on  magazines,  the  various  re¬ 
search  departments  of  these  pub¬ 
lications  gave  me  quite  a  pile  of 
material  which  I  intend  to  canvass 
with  you  in  detail. 

The  answers  I  received  were 
given  quite  properly,  on  two  sub¬ 
ject  matters:  circulation  and  what 
is  loosely  called  readership.  Con¬ 
cerning  readership,  all  referred 
primarily  to  a  brochure  “The 
Readership  of  Magazine  Adver¬ 
tisements  vs.  the  Growth  of  Tele¬ 
vision.”  This  brochure  starts,  of 
course,  with  the  traditional  bow 
to  the  movies  and  radio,  letting 
them  politely  take  first  place  in 
the  race  and  then,  a  curious  set 
of  data  follows. 

You  would  think  such  a  bro¬ 
chure  could  do  either  of  two 
things:  it  could  compare  reader- 
ship  figures  in  TV  areas  and  non- 
TV  areas  or — even  better — it 
could  compare  irrespective  of  area, 
individual  readership  by  TV-set 
owners  and  non-owners.  Nothing 
of  the  sort,  however,  is  produced, 
and  as  a  result  one  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  of  our  trade  reported  on  this 
brochure  with  these  headlines 
“Theory  Exploded  —  Magazine 
Readership  Unaffected  by  TV.” 

Under  the  Table 

Actually,  however,  in  some  less 
publicized  corner  of  the  research 
organization  which  produced  this 
booklet,  a  comparison  such  as  I 
have  indicated  was  made:  match¬ 
ed  samples  of  TV  owners  and 
non-TV  owners.  What  it  showed 
is  interesting  in  view  of  the  “Ex¬ 
ploded  Theory”:  Ad-Noting  by 
men  declined  by  12%,  that  of 
women  by  13%. 

Why,  I  ask,  is  this  information 
permitted  to  fall  under  the  table? 
Why  does  such  correct  analysis 
now  show  up  in  the  brochure  and 
only  such  stuff  is  presented  which 
is  poor  in  research  design,  and 
only  rich  in  propaganda  value? 
And  these  12  an4  13%  losses  are 
of  a  sample  which  notoriously 
omits  the  “fringe  readers”  of  a 
magazine  and  concentrates  on  the 
avowed  readers. 

What  about  circulation?  I 
asked  all  research  departments 
specifically  to  send  me  compari¬ 
sons  of  newsstand  circulation  data 
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tern”.  I  submit  to  you  that  we  be 
the  judge  of  this  pattern.  If  your 
teeth  are  as  sound  as  your  pro¬ 
test,  please  open  your  mouth  wide¬ 
ly  and  let’s  have  a  good  look  at 
them. 

Unpublished  Data 

Why  not  look  at  the  regularly 
published  county  by  county  ABC 
circulation  of  such  magazines  that 
have  only  newsstand  sales  and 
practically  no  subscription.  I 
asked  one  of  my  friends  in  the 
agency  business  to  do  this  chore 
for  me.  Here  is  his  answer:  “Im¬ 
possible  from  available  circulation 
books;  latest  detailed  circulation 
books  are  over  two  years  old.” 

Thus,  by  a  curious  accident  thii 
one  set  of  data  which  has  been 
readily  produced  by  radio,  movies 
and  newspapers,  which  the  book 
publishers  are  now  producing  for 
themselves  has  not  been  produced 
by  the  magazines.  It  seems  to  me 
that  to  produce  these  data  u  • 
challenge  to  their  and  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations’  integrity 
Until  this  is  done,  I  shall  remain 
suspicious.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  research  evidence  looks  as 
good  for  the  magazines  as  we  are 
told,  believe  me — and  I  say  this 
without  tongue  in  check — 1  shall 
be  very  happy  to  change  my  mind. 

There  is  also  a  score  of  surveys 
of  the  recall  sort,  in  which  p^ 
pie  report  with  great  regularity 
that  after  acquisition  of  a  TV  set. 
they  spend  less  time  on  magazine 
reading. 

From  all  these  surveys  let  me 
quote  one  made  by  a  distinguished 
magazine  itself:  on  the  balance 
34%  of  all  respondents  spent  lea 
time  on  magazine  reading,  inci¬ 
dentally  only  7%  less  on  news¬ 
paper  reading  and  they  even  tell 
you  that  on  the  balance  18% 
spent  less  time  on  reading  of 
magazine  advertisements. 

Since  the  average  television  set 
is  on  for  some  six  or  seven  hours 
per  day,  nobody  will  be  really  sur¬ 
prised. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  radio 
people  that  their  medium  is  now 
being  penalized  for  having  done 
too  much  and  too  good  research, 
because  their  cards  are  on  the 
table. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  truth  w 
this  statement.  And  for  the  good 
future  of  all  of  us,  I  trust  that, 
in  order  to  amend  this  injustice, 
we  shall  not  regress  on  all  levels 
but  go  forward  also  in  the  back¬ 
ward  fields. 

■ 

Heads  PR  Group 

John  La  Cerda,  president, 

La  Cerda  Agency,  was  electw 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Forge,  American  Public  Relations 
Association. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  December  29,  1951 
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MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Houston. 
Tfxas.  Rrftnlly  rrrctrd  warrhousr,  built  by 
thr  Slran-Strcl  Division,  covrrs  208,425  squart 
frrt.  Providrs  facililin  for  distribution  of  strri 
products  tbroufthout  Southwest. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  Detroit, 
MirhiKan.  Thr  only  integrated  steel  mill  in  thr 
Detroit  area.  Produces  a  wide  range  of  carbon 
steel  products  ...  is  a  major  supplier  of  all 
types  of  steel  for  thr  automotive  industry. 


WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY.  Mills  at  Weitton, 
West  Virginia,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  World's 
largest  independent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  important 
steel  products. 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION.  Unit  of  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corporation.  Plants  at  Ecorie,  Michigan, 
and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufac¬ 
turer  of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  and 
Stran-StrrI  nailable  framing. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  CIrvelai>d,  Ohio. 
Produces  ore  from  extensive  holdings  in  Great 
Lakes  region.  National  Steel  is  also  participat¬ 
ing  in  thr  development  of  new  Labrador- 
Qurbec  iron  ore  fields. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION.  Blast 
furnace  division  located  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION.  Coal  mines 
and  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky.  Supplies  high  grade  metal¬ 
lurgical  coal  for  National's  tremendous  needs. 


Its  huge  new  Houston,  Texas,  plant  and  warehouse — a  Quonset  structure 
fabricated  by  the  Stran-Steel  Division — provides  five  acres  of  floor  space 
under  one  roof .  .  .  makes  National  Steel  Products  one  of  the  foremost  steel 
distributors  in  the  Southwest.  Almost  three  thousand  customers  in  ten 
states  are  served  with  steel  from  this  distribution  point. 

And  National  Steel  Protlucts  is  organized  to  serve  the  Southwest  swiftly 
and  well.  Boats  and  barges  ileliver  a  great  variety  of  steel  to  its  very  door 
on  tbe  Houston  Ship  Canal.  National’s  large  fleet  of  modern  trailer  trucks 
assures  prompt  delivery  to  its  most  distant  customers. 

The  continued  expansion  of  National  Steel  Products  Company  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  foresight  and  progressiveness  of  its  parent  corporation, 
one  of  .America’s  largest  and  fastest  growing  steel  producers. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

serving  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 
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Steel  distributed  by  National  Steel  Products  Company 
aids  the  industrial  progress  of  the  great  Southwest 


National  Steel  Products  Company  is  another  National  Steel  division 
whose  rapid  growth  has  kept  pace  with  the  industrial  area  it  serves. 
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Marvin  Giirrett  of  the  tort  M'Vwr/i 
Press,  treasurer. 


No.  13  Not  Unlucky 
In  E&P  Photo  Contest 


Sports  Story 
Set  by  TTS 
From  Coliseum 


By  James  L.  CoUings 


MSI  Workshop 

The  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism  will  sponsor 
its  Fourth  Annual  Photo  Work¬ 
shop  sometime  in  May,  according 
to  Prof.  Clifton  Edom.  Members 
of  the  Workshop  will  spend  two 
weeks  doing  a  photo  story  of  a 

No.  13  in  the  run  of  Editor  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate  or  a  community. 

&  Publisher’s  annual  news  photo  news  service,  or  any  accredited 

contests  is  going  to  be  a  lucky  freelance  operating  out  of  the  VPPA  Convention 

number  for  someone.  _  _  ^  U.  S.,  Canada  or  Mexico.  These  -pnE  Virginia  Press  Photogra-  ern  Kentucky  game  played  in  the 

first-place  winner  it  11  boys  can  send  in  all  ^e  prints  p^ers  Association  reports  that  its  William  Neal  Reynolds  Coliseum 

mean  $200,  plus  the  Graflex  dia-  they  want.  Equally  important,  second  annual  convention  will  be  here.  Sports  Reporter  Frank 

mond  honors  and  the  chance  to  photos  run  in  non-daily  newspa-  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Vir-  O’Brien,  who  was  assigned  to  the 

have  his  (or  her)  picture  hung  pers  (weeklies,  semi-weeklies)  of  gjnia  Press  Association  in  Rich-  game,  wrote  the  story  in  short 


Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^The  News  and 
Observer  has  begun  using  direct 
Teletypesetter  service  to  speed  up 
its  coverage  on  night  basketball 
games  played  by  Big  Four  college 
teams  in  North  Carolina. 

The  system  was  first  used  on 
Dec.  15  for  the  N.  C.  State-East- 
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takes  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Bell,  teletype 
operator,  transmitted  it  directly 
from  the  coliseum  to  the  N&O’s 
composing  room. 

Within  20  minutes  after  the  end 
of  the  game,  the  paper  was  rolling 


in  Kent  State  University’s  Hall  of  general  circulation  can  also  get  in  niond,  Va.,  Jan.  18. 

Fame.  KSU  is  out  in  Kent,  Ohio,  the  show.  Stills  from  newsreels  ’  , 

It’s  the  place  where  they  hold  one  are  out.  \X7Vi’  C*  J  J  C4  tt 

of  the  top  short  courses  in  press  Where  Published _ This  is  a  ”  ™9"^*CinClarCl  Otatl 

ph^graphy  each  year.  sniall  rehash  of  the  above,  but.  At  Silver  Jubilee 

emphasis,  your  pictures  must  Kingston,  Ont.  —  Some  . . . 

and  nve  nonorable  have  been  published  in  a  daily  or  staff  members  and  guests  attended  off  the  presses  with  a  complete 

mra^ns,  3>13  each.  non -daily  newspaper  of  general  a  special  dinner  here  Dec.  1  com-  column-length  account  of  the  con- 

ine  mles  are  a  cinch:  circulation  during  the  calendar  memorating  the  silver  jubilee  of  test,  which  was  won  by  State  Col- 

ea  i/ne  31,  1^52.  All  y^^r  of  1951.  And  you  must  the  Whig-Standard  at  which  11  lege.  An  abbreviated  story  could 

enin^  mim  De  reived  by  tnen,  attach  as  proof  of  publication  a  employes  of  the  “Quarter  Century  have  been  in  print  even  quicker, 

o"  ^  Club’’  were  honored.  but  the  experiment  was  intended 

18  dateline  or  a  statement  from  your  The  Whig-Standard  was  born  of  to  time  a  full  account  from  the 

lowr,  lorK  10,  IN.  Y.  editor  or  photo  chief  attesting  the  mefger  on  Dec.  1,  1926,  of  time  the  game  ended  to  the  time 
wm  w  to  publication.  the  Daily  British  Whig  and  the  the  presses  rolled. 

Iwhr.  will  tv  annr.iin/'<wt  Coptions — The  next  thing  is  to  Standard  and  has  maintained  an  It  was  the  first  time  TTS  service 

rvniu  rnnt  wrifc  a  descriptive  caption  on  the  unbroken  record  of  daily  publica-  had  been  used  directly  from  the 

No  futures  renera^  s^rts  and  picture  you  submit,  tion  since  then.  scene  of  a  sports  event  in  North 

m  r»n  iml(>«  «am<»  ar^/sf’ eiirh  Gt^e  it  the  works — ^how  the  shot  Arthur  L.  Davies,  general  mana-  Carolina.  N&O  Managing  Editor 
morwint  a«  tr>  Warrant  beine  made,  type  of  camera,  tech-  ger  and  himself  a  “Quarter  Cen-  Sam  Ragan  termed  it  successful 

®  nical  data,  and  whether  the  gal  tury  Club”  member,  noted  there  and  said  it  will  be  employed  again 

wias  blonde  or  a  redhead.  No  never  has  been  an  employe-man-  for  major  games  played  in  this 

names  or  other  identification  agement  dispute  in  the  newspaper’s  area, 

should  appear  on  the  front  of  history.  ■ 

the  pictures.  Clair  A.  Devlin,  city  editor.  piQ^e  for  Filina  Suit 

How  to  Submit— A  few  more  noted  the  emphasis  at  the  Whig-  •  tn  ^ 

Standard  was  on  the  human  rela-  IS  ISSUG  in  UGnVSr 


moment  as  to 
tagged  spot  news. 
Eligibility — Lensmen 


employed 


1952' 


Long  Island's  Year 
of  Greater  Progress! 

And  rich  Suftolk  County  wae  never 
so  optimistic,  at  the  brink  of  a  new 
year.  Steady  .  .  .  and  often  aeton- 
ishiner  growth  ...  in  population, 
income  from  natural  resources,  in 
bank  deposits,  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  “Go  Ahead.” 

Primarily  an  economically  sound 
area,  it  is  equally  famous  for  fine 
homes  .  .  .  plus  an  intensive  civic- 
minded  loyalty. 

This  Market  is  Sold  Through 
and  On  Its  Local  Newspapers 

In  all  America  there  is  no  faster¬ 
growing  market  than  Suffolk 
County's  highly  individualized  towns 
and  prosperous  villages  .  .  .  Smith- 
town.  Huntington.  Kings  Park.  The 
Islipe.  St.  James,  Stony  Brook.  Lake 
Ronkonkoma  and  Patchogue. 

One  great,  popular  newspaper  and 
three  progressive  co-workers,  n^ch 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  entire 
market — a  market  of  272. .359.  The 
low  rate  of  $2.00  per  inch  brings 
very  real  results.  Proof  of  this 
unique  market’s  value  and  its  cov¬ 
erage,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Full  Commission  to  Agencies 

DEUTZMAN 

Advertising  AGENCY 

Smithtown  Long  Island 


things  and  then  we’ll  wish  you  a 
Happy  New  Year  and  good  shoot¬ 
ing.  Simply  this:  turn  in  prints 
in  8xl0  size,  glossy,  of  course, 
and  mounted  on  board  not  to 
exceed  16x20.  Title  the  babies. 


and  Denver  —  The  Denver  Post, 
through  its  president,  E.  Ray 


The  court  also  ordered  District 
Judge  George  H.  Blickhahn  of 
Costilla  county  to  explain  why  he 
denied  a  News  petition  for  a 


tionship  between  employer 
employee. 

Club  members,  who  received  Campbell,  has  been  permitted  to 
special  presentations,  were  Mr.  intervene  as  a  “friend  of  the  court” 
Devlin;  W.  M.  Ashton,  associate  a  ubel  suit  against  the  Rocky 
give  ’em  a  pat  on  the  back  of  editor;  Miss  E.  I.  Gwatkin,  secre-  Mountain  News. 
their  stomachs  and  forward  as  tary-trcasurer;  J,  E.  Gibson,  press  Permission  was  granted  by  the 

Wntioned  under  deadline.  room  foreman,  F.  E.  Garrigan,  ad  Colorado  Supreme  Court  in  an 

Your  pictures  won’t  be  returned  foreman;  Miss  Isabel  Myles,  action  aimed  at  clarifying  the  state 

unless  requested  at  time  of  entry,  advertising  department;  W.  J.  place  at  which  libel 

All  copyrights  will  be  respected  Breen.  J.  V.  Garrigan,  H.  L.  Me-  must  be  filed  against  news- 

in  reproduction  for  news  purposes  Crum,  C.  A.  Reynolds  and  A.  E.  papers, 
in  E&P.  Salisbury,  all  of  the  composing 

What  system  of  judging  will  be  room  staff, 
used?  One  of  the  best.  It’s  one  , 

the  National  Press  Photographers  $400,000  Suit  FilGa  _ 

Association  devised,  and  it  goes  ^gaiust  WinchGll,  KFS  change  of  venue.  The  News  had 
this  way:  ^  ,  requested  that  the  suit  be  trans- 

Four  possible  points  for  dra-  ^  $400,000  defamation  of  char-  fgrred  from  Costilla  to  Denver 
matic  quality  achieved  while  cov-  “^ter  suit  was  filed  in  New  Yorks  county. 

ering  spot  news;  two  possible  against  jhe  libel  suit  was  filed  agaii^ 

points  for  difficulties  met  and  Walter  Winchell,  tlK  Hearst  Gorp.,  (^e  News  by  J.  P.  Maestas,  sheriff 
competitive  conditions  under  publishes  the  New  York  qJ  Costilla  county,  who  charg^ 

which  the  photographer  worked;  Mirror,  and  King  Features  News  —  in  an  article  by 

fM’o  possible  points  for  the  impor-  distributes  the  Reporter  Jack  Gaskie  —  implied 

tance  of  the  story;  and  one  pos-  column.  ^  sheriff  ignored  gambling. 

sible  point  for  technical  quality.  Filed  Negro  entertainer  ■ 

Josephine  Baker,  the  suit  charges  ■Riirfsmi  Moves 

r.  ■  XT  J  ‘he  columnist  with  embarking  '-/JNl'A  DUrGaU  ivioves 

Ewing  rleads  D-r  vvFEA  upon  “a  public  campaign  to  vilify,  San  Francisco — Addition  of  * 

Max  Ewing  has  been  elected  libel  and  damage”  her  reputation  new  staff  member  and  a  move 

president  of  the  Dallas  -  Fort  and  professional  standing.  A  brief  into  larger  quarters  are  announce 

Worth  Press  Photographers  Asso-  filed  by  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  for  the  C.N.P.A.  Industrial  Rri^' 
elation.  Gordon  Yoder  (Para-  Miss  Baker’s  attorney,  cites  seven  tions  Bureau  by  Harold  A.  Schlott- 
mount  News)  and  Key  Herbert  allegedly  “false  and  defamatory  hauer.  executive  vicepresidenj- 
{Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram)  are  statements”  about  the  star  pub-  J.  T.  “Tom”  Harris  has  been  add- 
vicepresidents.  Floyd  Bright  of  lished  in  the  column  between  Oct.  ed  to  the  staff.  New  headquarters 

the  Dallas  News  is  secretary  and  22  and  Dec.  9.  will  be  at  821  Market  St. 
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Rules  Tightened 
For  TV  Set  Ads 
In  Louisville 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  The  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
have  cracked  down  on  what  they 
considered  unethical  advertising  of 
television  receivers  and  radios. 

I.  Garrett  Noonan,  advertising 
director  for  the  two  papers, 
warned  advertisers  that  as  of  Dec. 
16  all  advertising  of  television  re¬ 
ceivers,  radios,  and  radio-television 
combinations  would: 

1.  Contain  accurate  and  explicit 
descriptions. 

2.  Carry  the  featured  price  ad¬ 
jacent  to  illustrations  of  the  fea¬ 
tured  set. 

3.  Use  exact  illustrations,  year 
and  model  number  and  brand 
name  with  each  set  advertised. 

4.  State  whether  equipment 
shown  with  sets  is  standard  or 


whether  it  must  be  paid  for  sep¬ 
arately. 

5.  State  only  the  actual  retail 
price.  (“Such  terms  as  ‘Save’  or 
‘You  Save’  shall  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  advertised 
prices.”) 

6.  State  what  additional  charges 
are  to  be  made  for  such  items  as 
warranty,  tax,  service  contract, 
outside  antenna,  etc. 

7.  Refrain  from  using  such 
terms  as  “no  money  down”  or  “no 
cash  down”  unless  the  statement  is 
qualified  adjacent  to  the  phrase 
that  such  terms  are  available  only 
if  a  trade-in  is  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  down  payment. 

8.  Make  clear  and  specific  all 
guarantees. 

Mr.  Noonan  explained  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  advertisers  that  the  require¬ 
ments  were  being  made  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  confidence  of  readers  in 
the  integrity  of  the  news  columns 
and  the  advertising  statements  of 
the  two  papers. 


Rated  Weeklies 
Report  Is  Sent 
To  Media  Men 

In  the  interest  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  medium,  David  J.  Wasko, 
president  of  the  Media  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  has  mailed 
a  copy  of  the  “Evaluation  Study 
and  Rating  Report  on  Weekly 
Newspapers  and  Non-City  Mar¬ 
kets  of  America”  to  media  direc¬ 
tors  of  advertising  agencies. 

Mr.  Wasko,  who  is  media  di¬ 
rector  at  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc., 
points  out  in  an  accompanying 
letter  that  the  Rating  Report  is 
being  sent  as  an  Association  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertising  agencies. 

Each  of  the  reports  covers  one 
or  more  states  and,  in  addition 
to  listing  the  papers  on  a  county- 
by-county  basis  with  county  mar¬ 
ket  data,  gives  each  of  the  news¬ 


papers  an  evaluation  rating  made 
by  Community  Research  Bureau 
in  cooperation  with  American 
Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers 
Council,  a  non-profit  organization. 

Eadi  of  the  newspapers  is  rated 
on  a  four-basic-factor  formula 
worked  out  by  Frank  B.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Bureau  and 
former  journalism  professor  and 
state  press  association  manager. 
The  four  baSic  factors  cover  (1) 
an  evaluation  of  the  newspaper’s 
circulation,  (2)  the  thousand  unit 
cost  of  advertising  based  on  the 
verified  circulation,  (3)  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  based  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  market  covered,  and 
(4)  an  analysis  and  evaluation,  of 
the  newspaper  itself  in  terms  of 
local  news  and  advertising. 

■ 

Borden  Ups  Schachte 

Henry  M.  Schachte,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Borden  Company,  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising. 
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New  Company  to  Publish 

ST.  JOSEPH  NEWS-PRESS 
St.  3lo0eiiti  ©azjette 


The  News-Press  &  Gazette  Company  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  succeeds  The  News 
Corporation  in  the  publishing  of  these 
newspapers  Jan.  1,  1952 

OFFICERS  and  DIRECTORS 


HENRY  D.  BRADLEY 

President  and  Publisher 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

DAVID  R.  BRADLEY 

Secretory-Treasurer 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

KNOWLTON  PARKER 

Business  Manager 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


ARTHUR  V.  BURROWES 

Vice  President  and  Editor 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

MERRILL  CHILCOTE 

Managing  Editor.  News-Press 
St  Joseph,  Missouri 

FLOYD  M.  SPRAGUE 

St  Joseph,  Missouri 

S.  RALPH  DOUGLAS 

St  Joseph,  Missouri 


Stockholders  in  Addition  to  the  Above 


DEAN  WILDE 

Managing  Editor,  Gaiette 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


WILLIS  J.  MORRISSEY 

Circulation  Manager 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

BAIRD  THIESSEN 

Telegraph  Editor, 

News-Press 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


£L0YD  ELLIOTT 

Supt.  Press  Room 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

ANNA  C.  RUTT 

Staff  Reporter 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

VICTOR  A.  MODEER 

Advertising  Director 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

HAROLD  M.  SLATER 

City  Editor,  News-Press 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


NORMAN  HETHERINGTON 

Supt.  Composing  Room 
St.  Joseph.  Missouri 

ROBERT  GILMORE 

Supt.  Stereotype  Dept. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

MRS.  S.  R.  DOUGLAS 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

BARTON  PITTS 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Reprint  From  the 
ST.  JOSEPH  NEWS  PRESS 
December  16, 1951 
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PROMOTION 


Citizen  Sponsorship 
Something  to  Talk  About 


had  over  the  picture  of  the  Old 
Newsboys  starting  out  read 
“Warm  Hearts  in  a  Cold  Wave.” 
We’d  change  it  to  read  “Warm 
Hearts  in  a  Cold  World.”  It’s 
as  good  a  Christmas  story  as 
Dickens  wrote,  and  it’s  true. 


A  REMINDER — ^Begin  now  to 
select  your  best  material  for 
entry  in  the  annual  E  A  P 
Promotion  Contest 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Monday  morning  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  baby,  it  was  cold 
outside  in  Detroit.  The  banner 
line  that  day  on  the  Detroit  News 
front  page  read  “Frigid  Wave 
Grips  City.”  But  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  citizens  of  Detroit,  and  for 
several  thousand  Detroit  young¬ 
sters,  the  zero  sunshine  was  cheer¬ 
ful  and  warm. 

That  was  the  day  the  Old 
Newsboys  went  back  into  harness, 
slinging  their  carrier  bags  over 
their  shoulders  and  hawking  their 
newspapers  on  street  corners  all 
over  town.  They  didn’t  mind  the 
cold,  because  every  paper  they 
sold,  some  for  hundreds  of  dollars, 
would  bring  Christmas  cheer  to 
some  underprivileged  kid.  The 
goal  was  $250,000,  and  the  kids 
needing  cheer  this  year  numbered 
some  42,000. 

There  were  citizens  of  all  sizes, 
shapes,  ages,  colors,  creeds,  and 
conditions  of  life  selling  papers  in 
Detroit  that  day.  One  Old  News¬ 
boy,  hospitaliz^  for  four  years, 
made  good  a  promise,  got  out  of 


Your  greatest 


sales  asset  is 


advertiser  F 


Your  advertising 
m  Printers’  Ink 

your 

acceptance  among 
the  leadingl^^SJI 


advertising, 


and  so  helos 


you  sell  more 
advertising  to  them. 


his  bed  that  morning  and  sold 
papers  at  his  old  corner.  In  the 
years  he’d  missed,  his  wife  had 
sold  papers  for  him. 

38th  Year  for  Event 
This  is  the  38th  year  EXetroit’s 
Old  Newsboys  have  been  in  ac¬ 
tion.  As  is  their  custom,  they 
gather  just  before  noon  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Detroit  News  build¬ 
ing  to  get  their  bags  and  their 
papers.  Then,  accompanied  by  a 
police  escort  and  by  the  Detroit 
Federation  of  Musicians  band, 
they  parade  around  Detroit’s  loop 
before  taking  up  their  stations. 

You  can  bet  that  this  is  a  great 
day  in  Detroit.  Former  Detroit 
citizens  now  living  elsewhere  re¬ 
member  it,  and  send  contributions 
to  their  Old  Newsboy  friends. 
Some  of  the  Old  Newsboys  have 
been  selling  papers  every  Old 
Newsboy  day  since  the  beginning. 
One  Old  Newsboy  out  last  week 
is  76  years  old. 

You  can  bet  that  this  is  a  great 
day  in  any  city  where  a  similar 
event  takes  place,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  them  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Not  long  ago  Gov.  Frank 
Laitsche  of  Ohio,  an  old  news¬ 
boy,  .sold  papers  in  the  streets  of 
Columbus  along  with  many  other 
prominent  Ohioans. 

This  is  a  great  public  service 
promotion.  It’s  one  of  the  great¬ 
est,  in  our  opinion.  Yet  every 
newspaper  that  carries  on  this 
kind  of  project  does  it  modestly, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  out.  The 
only  way  we  know  about  it  is  by 
reading  the  papers. 

Now  we’re  not  counseling  that 
newspapers  should  shotrt  and  brag 
about  their  charity.  But  when 
you  examine  these  projects,  you’ll 
note  that  they  are  not  newspaper- 
sponsored  so  much  as  they  are 
citizen-sponsored.  And  the  news¬ 
paper  that  serves  as  the  medium 
could  surely  make  more  of  the 
project  in  its  promotion  without 
being  accused  of  bad  taste.  It 
seems  to  us  this  would  be  a  way 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  newspaper’s 
readers,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
do  a  great  public  service  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Maybe  the  promotion  managers 
ought  to  do  something  about  this. 
Maybe  the  circulation  managers 
ought  to  take  the  lead.  But  it 
does  seem  to  us  that  some  one 
in  the  industry  ought  to  do  more 
about  this  wonderful  public  serv¬ 
ice  the  newspapers  render.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  more 
newspapers  ought  to  latch  on  to 
this  project  as  a  worthwhile  public 
.service. 

One  caption  the  Detroit  News 


New  Type 

Changing  to 
isn’t  something 
very  often,  so 
type  face  isn’t 


a  new  type  face 
a  newspaper  does 
promoting  a  new 
a  problem  you’ll 
face  very  often.  But  when  you 
do,  you’ll  find  it’s  a  toughie,  and 
so  you  ought  to  know  how  the 
San  Francisco  News  handled  it 
recently. 

Smartest  thing,  in  our  opinion, 
was  the  way  the  News  ran  indi¬ 
vidual  stories  in  the  new  larger 
type  face  before  the  whole  paper 
made  the  changeover.  Italic  note 
preceding  these  stories  told  read¬ 
ers  about  the  new  type,  urged 
them  to  compare  with  the  old 
type  still  being  used  for  the  stories 
in  adjoining  columns. 

Then  there  was  one  full  col¬ 
umn  run  in  the  paper  in  the  new 
type,  with  the  alphabet  in  both 
the  new  and  the  old  types  so  that 
readers  could  see  side  ^  side  just 
what  a  difference  the  new  larger 
size  made. 

The  News  also  used  little  car¬ 
toon  spots  saying  that  the  new 
face  was  coming,  and  used  some 
cheesecake  pictures  showing  a 
pretty  model,  in  bathing  costume, 
of  course,  being  crowned  with  a 
paper  set  in  the  new  type,  and 
starting  the  pres.ses  for  the  first 
run  with  the  new  type. 

A  new  type  face  is  good  reader 
service,  and  it  ought  to  be  gen¬ 
erously  promoted.  You  can  get 
a  kit  of  ideas  on  how  to  promote 
it,  and  a  folder  showing  how  the 
San  Francisco  News  did  it,  from 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  people. 


News  made  good  use  of  the  Al¬ 
manac  as  a  prestige  promotion, 
giving  a  leather-bound  copy  with 
individual  name  stamped  on  each 
to  ad  executives  who  were  News 
guests  at  a  luncheon. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  recently 
helped  the  city  carry  its  slogan, 
“The  city  of  good  neighbors,” 
throughout  Europe  when  it  spon¬ 
sored,  with  the  News  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WBEN,  a  broadcast  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
The  program  was  a  salute  to  Lux¬ 
embourg,  and  a  transcription  was 
flown  to  Luxembourg  for  rebroad¬ 
cast  Christmas  week  over  Radio 
Luxembourg,  Europe’s  most  pow¬ 
erful  station. 

Richmond  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent’s  recent  “Win  a  Ford”  contest 
was  won  by  Parlin  Lilliard,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  Of  197  top  ad  execs  invited 
to  participate,  103  did.  Contest 
involved  filling  out  questionnaires 
about  the  Richmond  market,  and 
offering  a  slogan  for  the  city. 
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Truth  in  Ads 

San  Francisco  Examiner  recent¬ 
ly  put  in  a  new  rule  requiring  that 
all  used  car  ads  carry  the  car’s  li- 
cease  number,  or  the  motor  num¬ 
ber  if  the  car  has  no  plates.  To 
announce  it,  the  Examiner  pulled 
a  neat  stunt.  It  ran  a  large  ad 
over  the  signatures  of  some  100 
Bay  Area  dealers  congratulating 
the  Examiner  on  the  new  policy. 

Thus,  with  the  dealers  speaking, 
the  new  policy,  readers  were  told, 
would  help  “establish  absolute 
truthfulness  in  used  car  advertis¬ 
ing,”  and  would  prove  a  conven¬ 
ience  to  used  car  shoppers,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  find  ju.st  the  car 
they  were  looking  for. 


Party  OH  AP 

Greenville,  S.  C. — ^The  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  News  uses  monthly 
correspondence  checks  from  the 
Associated  Press  to  pay  for  a  staff 
party.  Formerly  the  checks  went 
to  an  individual,  but  Managing 
Editor  Carl  Weimer  figured  that 
a  better  way  to  get  the  entire  staff 
interested  in  the  nightly  report 
would  be  to  put  the  money  into  a 
party  kitty. 


Stray  Dogs 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-  Dis¬ 
patch  is  carrying  a  picture  page 
feature  on  Mondays  called  “Dog 
of  the  Week.”  The  page  carries 
a  photograph  of  one  or  more  of 
the  star  boarders  available  for 
adoption. 


Winter  Music 

Illustrated  with  seven  pic¬ 
tures,  the  San  Diego  (Calif)  Union 
recently  had  a  Sunday  feature 
story  on  Winter  Music  in  general- 


In  the  Bag 

Page  one  weather  stpry  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  was  en¬ 
livened  the  other  day  with  a  spot 
illustration  of  a  fat  man  button- 


2  Buffalo  Libraries 
End  Closed  Meetings 

Buffalo — The  right  of  news¬ 
papers  to  cover  meetings  where 
decisions  affecting  the  public  i^ 
terest  are  made  was  underscored 
here  recently  when  the  two  city 


ing  up  his  red  flannels — and  the  library  boards  voted  to  end  their 
flannels  were  in  a  nice  bright  red.  closed  meetings. 

Smart  use  of  color.  Action  to  open  the  sessiow 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News  publishes  permanently  was  taken  after  w 
the  Texas  Almanac,  which  an-  Buffalo  Evening  News  revealeo 
swers  about  every  question  you  that  staff  members  had  been  re¬ 
can  ask  about  Texas.  Recently,  fused  admission  by  the  boards. 
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Material  Set 
For  Gigantic 
Safety  Effort 


More  than  8,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  expected  to 
join  forces  in  January  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  greater  highway  safety 
throughout  the  nation  in  1952. 

State,  regional  and  national 
press  and  publisher  associations 
will  participate  in  the  effort  to 
effect  drastic  reductions  in  the 
death  and  injury  tolls  in  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents.  renewing  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  with  this  objective  conduct¬ 
ed  in  1946,  1947  and  1948. 


More  than  30  of  the  press  and 
publisher  organizations  already 
have  formally  joined  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  1952  National  Newspaper 
Highway  Safety  Program  again 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Com¬ 
panies.  Each  participating  news¬ 
paper  will  receive,  without  charge,  j 
advertising  material  for  local  spon- ' 
sorship,  news  articles  and  editor¬ 
ials.  There  will  be  12  of  each,  rep¬ 
resenting  what  is  said  to  be  “a 
thorough  effort  to  acquaint  the  { 
public  with  the  principal  causes  of 
accidents,  how  they  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  the  price  we  all  pay  in 
lives  and  injuries  for  failing  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  very  simple  rules  for 
driving  and  walking  safely  on  the 
streets  and  highways.” 


For  Jan.  15  Release 

The  program  will  officially  begin 
on  Jan.  15,  and  thereafter  publish¬ 
ers  may  use  the  material  at  will, 
selecting  dates  that  are  best  suited 
to  their  individual  plans  and  space 
problems. 

In  each  of  the  years  in  which 
the  programs  previously  appeared, 
the  traffic  toll  decreased  sharply 
and  consistently.  The  total  of  men, 
women  and  children  killed  by  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles  has  climbed  to  about 
37,500  in  1951,  and  the  nation’s 
traffic  toll  since  1900  has  now 
reached  more  than  1 ,000,000  dead. 

The  size  of  each  advertisement 
in  the  series  is  5  columns  x  200 
lines,  a  total  of  1,000  lines,  includ¬ 
ing  space  for  a  sponsor’s  name. 
The  ads  may  easily  be  enlarged, 
however,  to  allow  space  for  multi¬ 
ple  sponsors,  should  publishers  so 
desire. 


During  the  earlier  campaigns 
the  advertisements  were  sponsored 
either  individually  or  cooperatively 
by  virtually  every  type  of  business 
and  organization  in  community 
life,  demonstrating  the  widespread 
interest  in  highway  safety. 

A  total  of  $8,000,000  to  $9,- 
•100.000  was  expended  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  sponsors  of  the  ads  in  behalf 
of  highway  safety  in  the  earlier 
campaigns.  It  is  estimated  that  be¬ 
tween  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000 
will  be  spent  in  local  sponsorship 
of  the  advertisements  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  next  year. 


Little  Neu;  Year . . . 

BIG  Market  Potentials! 


Markets  in  present-day  America 
change  with  amazing  speed.  ^  New 
plants,  government  expenditures, 
can  make  or  break  an  area.  Earn¬ 
ing-power  is  predicated  on  the 
number  at  people  employed  and  the- 
of  nx 


assurance  of  fixed  futures. 


But  some  Markets  remain  permanently 
prosperous.  It  may  depend  on  known 
natural  native  resources,  plus  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  Such  a  market  is  this 
now-over- 100,000  Topeka,  Kansas  sec¬ 
tor.  Take  ANY  economic  bracket  .  .  - 
earning-power,  bank  totals,  building 
programs,  farm  yields  (And  there  are 
21  Drive-in  Farm  Counties  ringing 
Topeka  like  petals  on  a  sunflower) 
industrial  progress,  diversified  agricul¬ 
tural  crops.  They  all  add  up  to  SECUR¬ 
ITY.  This  is  a  market  measured  only 
by  tomorrow’s  prospects.  And  they  are 
bright. 


1952  . .  •  Little  Mister  New  Year  looks  back,  for  a  moment,  on  Tofieka’s 
records  of  the  past  .  .  .  season  after  season,  old  records  given  a  shining 
NEW  "tops”. 


1952  . .  .  The  America  we  love  and  the  world  that  looks  to  us  for  so 
much,  wants,  needs,  MUST  HAVE  ...  all  that  this  Topeka  market  pro¬ 
duces.  It  may  be  wheat  or  it  may  be  a  processed  dairy  health-builder. 


1952  . .  •  The  Little  New  Year  looks  to  these  great  city-wide,  trade- 
area-wise  and  State-wide  newspapers,  for  continued  leadership  and  construc¬ 
tive  journalism.  And  morning,  noon  and  night,  they  will  live  up  to  their 
responsibility. 

To  those  who  have  encouraged  us  in  this  ambition — this  service  to  our 
public — we  extend  greetings. 


STATEiaii-.&a,jOURNAL 


Publiihcit  in  rht  Capilol  of  Kansas,  by 


The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


Represented  By  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc 
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CIRCULATION 


Smaller  Gains  Predicted 
In  *52  by  Circulators 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


{First  of  Two  Articles) 


ing  1951  with  a  small  daily  gain 


Smaller  circulation  gains  are  ^  small  Sunday  gain.  We  are 
anticipated  for  1952,  according  to  hopeful  that,  with  good  manage- 
■comments  received  from  circula-  tnent  and  aggressive  effort,  we  can 
tion  managers  polled  by  E&P  as  to  show  gains  in  1952.” 


the  outlook  for  the  New  Year. 


Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati  (O.) 


Feather  in  Cap  Reporter  Spots 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  Employes 

of  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  ^^IIlClCll  JuiIXOr 
Louisville  Times  contributed  n  ■  n  ■  ■ 

$6,598—101  per  cent  of  an  es-  F reeUlCf  naOlSt 

tablished  quota— to  the  1951  'St' 

Louisville  Community  Chest  Dallas — Harmon  Kallman, 

campaign.  courthouse  reporter  for  the  Dallas 

The  total,  from  1,524  of  the  Morning  News  recently  detected  a 
1,669  employes  included  in  docket-sheet  error  which  led  to  the 
the  solicitation,  was  19,2  per  premature  release  from  prison  of 
cent  above  the  amount  con-  J.  W.  Connally,  19,  a  convicted 
tributed  last  year.  rapist. 

— - - - -  In  following  up  the  error,  the 

their  papers  so  priced,”  he  said.  News  Austin  bureau  discovered 
“We  expect  a  tough  year,”  he  that  it  had  been  carried  from  the 
stated  in  looking  ahead.  ‘‘We  have  courthouse  records  right  onto  the 


Increased  circulation  costs  are  Enquirer,  says  that  1952  should  experienced  a  tough  year  in  1951.  prison  record*,  thus  revealing  that 
a  certainty  particularly  in  connec-  '’'‘ing  two  helpful  attitudes  to  cir-  ^vithin  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  it  had  slipped  by  unnoticed  by  the 


tion  with  the  raise  in  second  class  culation  practice.  The  first  will  be  ^  uumuci  _ _ _  .... 

postal  rates,  beginning  next  April,  renewed  ^phasis  on  quality  oyer  jg^tile  mills.  Most  of  these  mills  State  Board  of  Pardons  and 
It  will  be  a  year  of  renewed  em-  quantity  The  second  is  elimination  running  on  a  reduced  schedule  Paroles  and  finally  the  office  of 
phasis  on  quality  over  quantity,  of  the  old  fear  of  competitive  con-  providing  employment  for  their  ^^ov.  Allan  Shivers, 
one  circulator  pointed  out.  Higher  sequences  in  charging  rural  read-  people  only  two,  three  or  four  When  confronted  with  the  mis- 

-...1 _ _ _ • _  _  .  -  «  /»rc  Q  r^ocrtnonlA  motl  ciincr»rirtti/\n  V  -  ’  .  — .  •  «  •  » 


Atlanta  we  have  a  number  of  court  clerks,  prison  authorities,  the 


are  running  on  a  reduced  schedule  Paroles  and  finally  the  office  of 
providing  employment  for  their  Allan  Shivers. 


one  circulator  pointed  out.  Higher  sequences  in  cnarging  rural  reaa-  pgQp]^  Qp|y  tjirgg  or  four  When  confronted  with  the  mis- 

subscription  prices  were  predicted,  ^  reasonable  mail  subscription  ^  week.  We  are  finding  that  take.  Governor  Shivers  explained, 

_  _  rtr  mrttrtr  rr^iit^  ^  ®  .......  •  rw^ 


Carrier  Profits  Down  or  motor  route  rate.  •  ,>  i  'u  many  instances,  people  who  mistake  has  been  made.  The 

“A  good  many  circulation  men  ^re  goL  ”  he  dSfareT'S  bhnd  ^ 

are  concerned  about  their  came,  on  m“Sance  S  y-l  the  AUatt.a  paper,  are,  forcing  The  pre^  syaten.  ^ 


in  many  instances,  people  who  mistake  has  been  made.  The 
have  been  reading  their  local  paper  court  made  a  mistake  in  the  b^in- 


and  dealer  or  distributor  profits,"  ino  nf  far-flnnp  circulation  at  a  IS' ■••'r. T — "'T . 

said  E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines  considerate  loss  per  coov  dr^sn’t  P^P^"  restraint  on  and  Paroles  didn  t  catch  it,  and  wc 

(la.)  Register  and  Tribune.  Se  S  PracS  their  part  is  reflected  more  in  the  didrit  catch  it. 

_  _ 1-.: _  , _  _  make  sense,  iuen  practices  win  oe  Ct.n.io,,”  Through  a  verv  common  tvoe 


themselves  to  be  content  with  their  catch  it.  The  Board  of  Pardons 


Where  circulations  have  not  replaced  by  a  careful  study  of  all  A',i.,r.fo  v  •  .  mistake  Judge  Erisman  wrote  on 

shown  much  growth  in  the  past  factors  and  circulation  of  marginal  h  . ,  ,  '  th  T  °  ConnallV’s  docket  sheet  ‘‘Sentence 

year  or  two,  while  costs  have  or  doubtful  value  either  eliminated  f  ow,  he  added  so  that  city  circu-  g’J"" 2 

risen,  that  means  earnings  of  car-  profitably  priced.”  lation  on  the  afternoon  paper  is  at  to  begin  as  of  2  .1  50  instead  o 

riers  and  dealers  have  not  mcreas-  Referring  to  rural  readers,  Mr.  f  ^igh  and  the  outlook  2-j.  l  51  By  ^ 

ed  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  staab  said  this  class  of  reader  is  is  good.  It  is  •"  our  re-  "“”y]7v°arcr  was  out^nTc^^^^ 

costs  Some  newspapers  may  be  going  to,  at  long  last,  pay  a  price  °‘her 

forced  to  increase  circulation  Lre  commensurate  with  the  value  ^ones  around,  we  note  the  very  dit^^al  f 

prices  in  order  to  increase  the  mar-  received.  ‘‘And  1  think  publishers  .^’tiggi^’  explained  Jf^for  a  year  of  good 


daily  field  than  the  Sunday.” 


Through  a  very  common  type 


riers  and  dealers  have  not  increas¬ 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 


Referring  to  rural  readers,  Mr. 
Staab  said  this  class  of  reader  is 


definite  sluggishness,”  explained  vember.  He  had  thus  been  given 
received.  And  1  think  publishers  Daniel.  “I  believe,  however,  credit  for  a  year  of  good  behavior 

Qfirl  r»irr*iilotir»n  orA  rr/Mno  ’  *  _ _ j 


and  circulation  managers  are  going 
to  be  philosophical  about  it  all  and 


that  our  plans  for  1952  will  find  which  he  had  never  served. 


Mr.  Schwartz  believes  that  news-  {gt  tL^chipTfairwhere^tUv^may  ”  ^  recovery  and  maybe  F?!"  his  Mr.  Hallman 

papers  will  be  faced  with  contin-  u.  asserted  “We  see  no  big  gains  ‘"crease  over  the  high  figures  heartiest  thanks  ^d  a  $25 

ued  _  manpower  and  boypower  circulation  in  1952.  We  do  ^  be  a  Puhhshcr  E.  M.  ( 


ucu  manpower  ana  ooypower  total  circulation  in  1952.  We  do  •  u  .u  u  . 

proWems  during  1952.  He  said  the  beiigve  that  circulation  will  be 

R&Ts  carrier  turnover  this  year  .sunder,  healthier,  more  homo-  ,  Further  price  increases  are  like- 


four  years. 


‘‘Many  newspapers  report  that  .^rv' 

.1...-  00I..C  v.o..a  ’•  i,~ 


than  ever  before  in  newspaper  his- 


has  been  the  highest  in  the  past  geneous’and  intelligently  profitable  operating  costs  con-  Far  Eostem  Policy 

four  years.  ,^3^  g^er  before  in  newspaper  his-  to  increase  Economic  opera-  q  Wyoming  Program 

“Many  newspapers  report  that  .orv”  tion  will  be  practiced  so  long  as  it  ^  ^  p  ^  p  u  c 

dealer  ^les  have  been  sluggish,”  he  cites  Inflationary  Spiral  «  practical  and  does  not  destroy  NoX^TVakUnivereity’phiW 
added,  “and  to  make  gams  carriers  t-,  ..  .  1.,  .  s  efficiency  and  proper  service.  P 

have  had  to  produce  enough  excess  ,  Arthur  D^iel,  /I r/n/ira  (p^-)  Transportation  cost  will  receive  ^"t^  ^**t  ’ 

increase  to  offset  dealer  losses  and  Constitution  pointed  scrutiny.  Newsprint  waste  is  headline  the  speakers  at  the  Wyo- 


-dealer  sales  have  been  sluggish,”  he 
added,  “and  to  make  gains  carriers 


Cites  Inflationary  Spiral 


tinue  to  increase.  Economic  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  practiced  so  long  as  it 
is  practical  and  does  not  destroy 
efficiency  and  proper  service. 


still  more  if  total  circulation  is  to 
show  net  gains.  As  far  as  our  own 
papers  are  concerned,  we  are  end- 


TO  ADD 
MORE 
RETAIL 
LINAGE 


Another  of  o  famous  family  of 
od  mot  torvicot  including 

•  Metro  Newspaper  Service 

•  Metro  Deportment  Store  Service 

•  Fashion  Review  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metro's  Super  Food  Service 

•  Metro's  Home  Essentials 

For  information  about  these  and 
odditional  supplementary  services  write 


journal  ana  ^onsmuiion  pomieu  scrutiny.  Newsprint  waste  is 

out  that  circulation  growth  has  lost  promotion  bud- 

pace  because  of  the  increased  tax  ^  ^ 

burden  on  the  public,  plus  a  con-  _ 

tinuing  inflationary  development,  Canadian  Picture  Different 
which  have  caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  From  Canada  comes  a  different 


ming  Pres  Association  convention 
in  Rawlins,  Jan.  25-26.  He  will 
discuss  “Asia  and  American  Pol¬ 
icy.” 

Panels  have  been  scheduled  on 


Public  to  watch  their  nickels  more  story.  K.  A.  McMillan,  Toronto  Teletypesetters,  Fairchild  versus 
carefully.  (Ont.)  Star,  reports  prosperity  Photo  Engraving,  Editorial  Page 

“Result  is,”  he  continued,  “that  continues  and  populations  grow,  and  Editors’  Columns,  Modern 
more  and  more  people  are  limiting  “We  expect  newspaper  circulations  photo  Techniques,  Profitable  Job 
themselves  to  one  daily  newspaper,  to  expand  again  moderately  in  Printing,  Government  Rules  and 
where  in  the  past,  many  have  read  1952,”  he  said.  “The  increase  will,  Regulations.  Improving  Country 
two  or  more  daily.  This  is  the  rea-  as  always,  be  the  greater  for  those  Correspondents,  Value  of  Special 
son  for  the  definitely  slower  and  papers  that  most  intelligently  ap-  Editions,  Building  Classified  Ad- 
more  tedious  recovery  of  circula-  praise  and  meet  changing  needs  'vertising,  and  Value  of  Tie-ins 
tion  losses  following  a  rate  in-  and  interests  of  readers.”  with  National  Advertising, 

crease.  Every  report  1  have  had  Mr.  McMillan  said  that  circula-  Included  in  the  convention  high- 
following  inquiries  as  to  circula-  tion  rates  for  the  Daily  Star  have  lights  will  be  a  trip  through  the 


tion  recovery  after  an  increase  re¬ 
veals  the  job  has  been  difficult  and 
in  some  cases,  even  after  a  year’s 


not  been  raised  since  January,  Wyoming  State  Penitentiary 


1938.  “Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any 
increase  is  even  now  imminent,” 


Food  and  entertainment  will  in* 
dude  a  whole-lobster  supplymens 


lapse  of  time,  the  recovery  has  not  he  added.  “Since  1938,  our  ABC  banquet,  two  cocktail  parties, _  2 
been  complete.”  circulation  has  just  about  doubled.  sizzling-Wyoming-steak  Wyoming 

In  Mr.  Daniel’s  opinion,  news-  In  the  same  period  our  advertising  Press  banquet,  and  a  Fox-Inter- 
papers  must  constantly  bear  in  rates  have  slightly  more  than  dou-  mountain  theatre  party  and  stage- 
mind  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  is  bled.  Our  latest  increase  in  adver-  dance.  .. 

a  mass  medium  and  to  serve  its  tising  rates,  to  go  into  effect  on  Ten  state  newspaper  awards  will 
purpose  must  be  available  to  the  January  2,  seems  at  this  moment  ,be  presented  by  Prof.  Wallace 
masses.  “I  think,  of  course,  that  to  be  our  main  answer  to  the  prob-  Biggs,  Wyoming  University  depart- 


all  newspapers  are  mindful  of  the  lems  of  1952. 


fact  and  are  endeavoring  to  keep 


{Second  Article  Next  Week) 


ment  of  journalism  head  and  pre?* 
association  secretary. 
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1949:  31,oOD  traffic  deaths 


Two  Years  ago  today,  a  |•r^^ud  record  was  posted.  In 
l'>49.  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the  nation's 
Iraflic  death  toll  had  been  reduced. 


1950:  35,500  traffic  deaths 

One  year  ago,  the  heartening  trend  stopped  with  a  shock. 
The  year's  fatality  total  showed  an  increase  over  the 
|trevious  year  for  the  first  time  since  1945.  And  it  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  eleven  per  cent. 


1951:  37,500  traffic  deaths 

As  this  year  closes,  tentative  reports  indicate  a  1951 
death  toll  as  high  as  37,500.  The  final  figure  may  be 
slightly  higher  or  lower,  but  it  is  certain  to  establish  a 
new  and  ominous  trend.  For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
more  Americans  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents  than 
in  the  previous  year. 


1952: 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


Editor  &  publisher  tor  December  29,  1951 


THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


New  Year*s  Resolves 
Aim  At  More  Want  Ads 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  Brooklyn  Eagle 

“Any  Classified  Manager  who 
doesn't  start  the  New  Year  out 
with  a  fervent  ‘prayer’  and  a 
'hope'  should  hurry  to  the  nearest 
psychiatrist.’’ 

Thus  speaks  Ed  Dorgan,  CAM, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  and  if  you 
ask  this  agent,  Ed  knows  whereof 
he  talks.  And  while  there  are 
good  omens  for  Classified  linage 
all  over  the  place,  the  year  1951 
A.D.  was  a  Want  Ad-slinger  to 
borrow  a  term  newly  reminted  by 
H.  S.  T. 

In  the  “Hope’’  column,  Ed 
places  paper  costs — he  hopes  that 
little  item  doesn’t  climb  any 
higher.  He  has  another  hope,  too. 
He  hopes  that  dollars  continue  to 
flow  to  our  papers  to  help  offset 
the  staggering  and  still  mounting 
operating  costs. 

In  the  prayer  department,  Ed, 
along  with  plenty  of  CAMs  we 
know,  is  injecting  some  adjura¬ 
tions  about  Help  Wanted  Adver¬ 
tising  continuing  to  hold  firm  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  their  evening 
vespers.  “I  personally  feel  it  will,” 
he  says,  “as  we  will  not  stop  arm¬ 
ing  this  time  even  when  the  shoot¬ 
ing  stops.” 

Employment  Is  the  Key 

Unfortunately,  as  Ed  indicates. 
Employment  advertising  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  key  to  whether  Classified 
shows  gains  or  losses  in  1952.  It 
is  unfortunate  because  this  is  one 
classification  over  which  we  have 
no  control.  Beyond  seeing  to  it 
that  our  respective  newspapers  get 
their  share  of  the  help  wanted  vol¬ 
ume,  all  we  can  do  is  join  Ed 
tXirgan  and  pray  that  the  volume 
exists,  so  we  can  go  after  it.  Eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  not  alert  CAM 
and  eager  staffs,  operate  help 
wanted  advertising. 

As  those  who  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  this  department  for  the  past 


few  months  know,  this  situation  is 
not  something  we  did  not  antici¬ 
pate.  Our  premise  has  been  sim¬ 
ple.  Agreed  one  can't  create  Em¬ 
ployment  advertising  if  the  need 
isn't  there,  so  let's  get  to  work 
on  the  dozens  of  other  classifica¬ 
tions  where  advertising  and  results 
can  he  created  by  the  classified 
staff. 

The  substance  of  our  Classified 
Clinic  and  its  Panel  of  guest 
CAMs  each  week  has  been  point¬ 
ing  to  the  necessity  for  building 
new  classifications  and  bringing  in 
new  advertisers  to  swell  existing 
classifications  while  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  help  wanted 
linage  to  see  that  nothing  we 
should  get  slips  past  us. 

We  hope  Ed’s  prayers  (and 
ours)  are  answered  and  that  Em¬ 
ployment  continues  its  smiling 
upward  trend  in  ’52.  But  if  it 
should,  we’ll  have  to  pray  a  lot 
harder  next  year,  unless  we’ve 
taken  advantage  of  the  next  12 
months  to  build  clean  and  fast, 
new  sources  of  business  to  replace 
it  when  it  does,  as  it  is  Inevitable 
that  it  will  (probably  in  ’53)  take 
a  downward  dip.  That’s  our  reso¬ 
lution  for  ’52. 


(3)  “Improve,  in  every  way 
possible,  the  serviceability  and 
popularity  of  the  Classified  sec¬ 
tion.  Better  classification  indenti- 
fication  and  improved  key-word¬ 
ing  of  ads,  for  easy  reading. 

(4)  “More  vigilant  censorship 
of  all  copy  to  insure  reader-pro¬ 
tection  from  exaggerated  claims, 
and  fake  rackets  of  all  kinds. 
Build  great  public  confidence  in 
the  reliability  of  all  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising,  even  if  it  means  tempo¬ 
rary  loss  in  linage  from  question¬ 
able  sources.” 
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Out  With  Bad  Credit.  Eltc. 

Ed  Dorgan  isn’t  relying  on  hope 
and  prayer  alone,  either.  He’s 
“.  .  .  eliminating  needless  wastes, 
bad  credit,  make-goods  adjust¬ 
ments  or  any  other  operation  that 
is  conducive  to  higher  overhead.” 
He’s  watching  his  personnel  to  as¬ 
sure  management  that  “everyone 
is  doing  his  bit  in  an  effort  to 
make  each  day  profitable  in  hours 
worked  and  dollars  earned.  “In 
short.”  he  sums  up,  “be  on  the 
ball  more  than  ever  before.” 

Another  set  of  Resolutions  for 
CAMs  for  the  coming  year  comes 
from  Panel  Member  Charles  W. 
Horn,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Past  President  of 
ANCAM.  Says  Charley: 

( 1 )  “De-emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Media  Records’  gross  vol¬ 
ume  comparisons.  Concentrate 
on  revenue  and  profit  considera¬ 
tions.  Comparative  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  measurements  on  Classified 
are  so  'gros.s'  as  to  have  very 
little  practical  or  meaningful, 
value. 

(2)  “All  classified  rates  to  be 
clearly  shown  on  a  newspaper’s 
printed  rate  card;  no  hidden  dis¬ 
counts,  under-the-table  allowances, 
special  concessions,  or  pay-back 
‘gimmicks’  to  advertisers  to  swell 
volume  comparisons.  Maintain 
absolutely  the  integrity  of  the  rate 
card. 


Personnel  Training 

Ken  Harrington,  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  builds  his  New 
Year’s  Resolution  for  CAMs 
around  personnel  training. 

“In  the  early  Fall  of  this  year, 

I  planned  on  furthering  my  train¬ 
ing  procedure  by  increasing  the 
coverage  of  the  training  for  Street 
Staff  Sales  People  to  cover  every 
phase  of  the  Classified  operation. 
This  plan  was  more  or  less  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  begin  1952  with  about 
as  fine  and  thorough  a  training 
that  could  be  given  Street  Sales 
People.  By  having  the  Street 
Sales  People  gain  knowledge  of 
every  operation,  the  salesman  is 
in  a  much  better  position  to  know 
exactly  the  trouble  that  results 
from  careless  errors,  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  each  employe  and  how 
to  work  out  and  solve  problems 
which  previously  other  individu¬ 
als  would  have  to  take  over.  This 
in  my  opinion  makes  for  a  more 
efficient  operation.  It  eliminates 
the  WHYs  of  things  happening, 
resulting  in  greater  understanding. 

“As  for  offering  a  resolution  for 
other  Classified  Managers,  I  could 
only  say,  knowing  what  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  sound  training  pro¬ 
gram,  that  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  resolutions  for  any  Classified 
Manager  would  be  to  put  ‘Greater 
Classified  Sales  Training  during 
1952’  at  the  top  of  their  resolu¬ 
tion  list.” 

As  the  above  suggestions  clearly 
indicate.  Classified  men  are  in 
deadly  earnest  these  days.  Ours 
is  no  longer  a  game  where  the 
stakes  are  peanuts.  Classified  is 
big  and  growing.  Alone,  among 
newspaper  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions,  it  stands  virtually  aloof 
from  competition  of  other  media. 
The  space  it  occupies  in  our  news¬ 
papers  along  with  the  intelligent 
and  aggressive  promotion  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving  combined  with  the  prom¬ 
ising  new  chapter  of  support  from 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  are  cre¬ 
ating  a  hitherto  unprecedented 
impact  upon  its  chief  customers — 
the  public. 

In  ’52 — gotid  Want  Ad  linage 
to  you! 


Millionth  Ad  Early 

San  Francisco  —  The  millionth 
classified  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  this  year  was  placed 
Nov.  5,  or  a  month  ahead  of  last 
year,  with  the  advertiser  receiv¬ 
ing  a  $100  War  Savings  Bond. 


Red  Extortion 
Racket  Expose 
Brings  Award 

San  Francisco — A  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  series  exposing 
Red  China’s  ransom  racket  has 
won  for  George 
de  Carvalho  the 
annual  McQuade 
Memorial 
Award.  The  As¬ 
sociation  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Newsmen  of 
San  Francisco 
made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  here 
Dec.  24. 

The  award, 
carrying  with  it 
$500,  w  i  1 1  b  e  Carvalho 
presented  to  Mr.  de  Carvalho  at  a 
dinner  Jan.  27  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  and  Union  League 
Club. 

“Mr.  de  Carvalho’s  work  in  ex¬ 
posing  the  widespread  Commu¬ 
nist  extortion  racket  plaguing  Chi- 
nese-Americans  led  to  national 
recognition  and  a  crackdown  by 
the  Treasury  Department.”  the 
ACN  stated. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
Joseph  Sheridan.  San  Francisco 
News,  and  Howard  Hayden,  San 
Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin.  Paul 
Leake,  publisher.  Woodland  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Demoirat  and  San  Francisco 
collector  of  customs,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  awartLs  committee. 

The  award  honoring  the  late 
Edward  V.  McQuade,  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  goes  an¬ 
nually  Ui  the  San  Francisco  area 
newsman  whose  entry  etches  most 
vividly  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  coun¬ 
sels  in  his  SernKvn  on  the  Mount. 
I^wrence  R.  McDonnell,  ACN 
president,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  stated. 

Working  among  Chinese-Amcr- 
icans  in  this  .section,  Mr.  de  Car¬ 
valho  documented  ca.se  after  case 
of  ransom  demands  upon  citizens 
with  relatives  now  in  China.  The 
Chronicle  reporter  and  feature 
writer  was  born  in  Hong  Kong  in 
1921,  and  received  his  education 
at  Gonzaga  College  there  and  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  He  has 
been  with  the  Chronicle  since 
1938  except  for  three  years  war 
service  as  a  paratrot^r. 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  honorable  men¬ 
tion  was  for  a  series  on  displaced 
persons  who  come  to  San  Fran- 
oLsco  and  of  their  gratitude  for 
their  new  way  of  life  here.  He  is 
a  former  News  city  editor. 

Mr.  Hayden  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  Call-Bulletin's  collec¬ 
tion  of  $36.0()()  which  permitted 
I2.(M)0  Korean  wounded  veterans 
to  telephone  families  throughout 
the  U.  S.  upon  their  return  here- 


18,000  Sing  Carols 

Hartford.  Conn.  —  Approxi¬ 
mately  18,000  persons  attended 
the  1 6th  annual  Hartford  Times 
Christmas  Sing  in  Times  Plaza. 
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Mr.  Gooch  told  him:  “There  methods,  the  Texas  publisher  re- 
are  more  barns  in  this  country  plied:  “We  just  take  in  more  than 
continued  from  page  1 1  lockers  in  country  we  pay  out.” 

■  clubs.”  Mr.  Gooch  says  he  doesn’t 

with  him  as  a  youth  to  Chicago  Herald  de-  have  to  work  hard  anymore.  “I’ve 

so  he  could  study  art  He  was  heads  says:  Mr.  Gooch  got  a  wonderful  organization,  fine 

graduated  from  Hyde  Park  High  becoming  a  polished.  britUe,  people,”  he  says.  “You  ask  them 

School  in  Chicago,  got  a  job  on  hard-to-reach  executive.  He  says  if  I’ve  got  the  struts.” 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  (“so  ■ 

I  could  say  I  was  an  experienced  Husband-Wife  Team 

newspaperman,  which  was  a  When  the  Times  Herald  was  *15 

fraud”),  then  returned  to  Texas  P''®pa''ing  its  recent  75th  anniver-  netums  tO  raper 
for  a  job  on  the  old  Fort  Worth  edition,  Mr.  Gooch  heard  Yakima,  Wash.  —  A  husband- 

Record.  ®  Ihe  mechanical  de-  wife  team — Dean  and  Phil  Spuler 

Bows  to  Amon  Carter  partment  who  balked  at  getting  —has  returned  to  the  Yakima 

H..  nnW  lAoiio.  ^  picture.  He  felt  that  on  pre-  Morning  Herald  and  Yakima 

He  quit  Fort  Worth  for  Dallas  ^5^^^  occasions  such  pictures  were  Daily  Republic  where  both  are 

buried  in  the  edition.  employed  in  the  editorial  depart- 

Mr.  Gooch  called  the  man  in,  ments. 


(30  miles  to  the  east). 

“Amon  Carter  was  just  starting 
his  career  on  an  opposition  paper, 


made  the  most  of  this  opportunity, 
and  Mr.  Gooch  have  bwn  warm 
friends  these  many  years.  And 
between  them  they’ve  kept  the 
old  Fort  Worth-Dallas  rivalry 
hot,  too. 

"Tom  and  I  will  never  let  this 


Mr.  Gtxxrh  tells  it,  “and  I  decided  ^  j  Spuler,  who  has  been  a 

to  leave  Forth  Worth  to  him.”  executives,  and  ordered  a  relations  and  industrial 

Mr.  Carter,  who  seems  to  have  photographer  for  General  Electric 

special  edition.  ^  ^t  Richland.  Wash.,  since 

The  publishers  own  comment  leaving  the  Yakima  dailies  last 
in  the  190-page  edition  was:  June,  has  been  named  chief  pho- 

“Too  much  Gooch.  tographer  for  the  Yakima  news- 

Editor  at  Heart  papers. 

He  is  the  kind  of  publisher  who  Mrs.  Spuler — ^the  Phil  memter 
is  an  editor  at  heart.  He  pays  of  the  team — will  cover  service 
rivalry  die,”  says  Mr.  Carter  of  strong  attention  to  his  news  de-  club  and  convention  news  for  the 

the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  partment  and  staff.  His  managing  Republic  and  will  handle  special 

“because  it’s  too  good  for  editor.  Jim  Chambers,  says:  “He  editions.  For  the  last  five  months 

business.”  vvill  call  me  in  maybe  five  times  since  leaving  the^  Yakima  papers 

Mr.  Gooch  has  kept  up  a  strong  in  a  day.  He  gives  you  a  word  she  has  been  with  the  national 
interest  in  Associated  Press  affairs,  picture  of  what  he  wants,  just  advertising  department  of  the  Tri- 
He  has  missed  only  one  AP  meet-  like  that.  So  and  so.  and  so  and  City  Herald  at  Kennewick.  Wash, 
ing  in  20  years,  becoming  ill  on  so.  and  so  and  so.  He  sells  you.  James  S.  Rayner  will  continue 

the  train  en  route  and  having  to  He’s  been  a  reporter  and  desk  with  the  Yakima  papers  as  a  staff 

get  off.  He  has  served  on  the  AP  man.  When  you  leave,  you’re  photographer.  Jay  Steinberg,  who 

nominating  committee.  sold.”  joined  the  dailies  photo  depart- 

He  has  friends  who  are  pub-  On  Jan.  25,  Mr.  Gooch  will  be  ment  last  September,  has  been 
lishers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  72.  He  and  Mrs.  Gooch  (born  Lula  .shifted  to  the  Daily  Republic 
He  travels  a  lot  in  the  United  Flateau)  have  been  married  43  newsroom  as  a  reporter. 

States,^  but  has  never  been  abroad  years.  They  have  no  children,  but 
excepting  Canada.  He’s  got  Pebble  he  says,  “I’ve  got  lots  of  relatives.” 

Beach  on  his  list  for  a  visit  this  Like  her  husband.  Mrs.  Gooch 

comes  from  Texas  stock.  He’s  a 
Independent  Position  Son  of  the  Republic,  she  a 

In  Dallas,  he  avoids  business  or  Daughter  of  the  Republic  (Re- 
other  entanglements  that  would  public  of  Texas,  that  is).  One 
hurt  his  independent  stand  as  a  Dallas  business  firm  used  a  full- 
publisher.  His  only  outside  business  page  ad  in  the  Times  Herald 
tie  is  as  director  of  an  insurance  anniversary  paper  to  pay  tribute 
company.  He  is  active  in  the  State  to  Mrs.  Gooch. 

Fair  of  Texas,  a  Dallas  institution.  “She  has  the  intellect,”  it  said,  “to 
Those  who  know  him  speak  of  render  assistance  to  her  husband 
his  “common  touch,”  his  “easy  jp  hjj  fife’s  work  and  the  vitality 
personality.”  They  say  of  him,  to  show  a  hired  hand  how  an  East 
He  knows  so  many  people,  and  j^xas  farm  should  be  cultivated, 
so  many  know  him.”  Or:  “What-  she  has  the  versatility  to  be  a  re- 
eyer  he  says,  anybody  will  bank  tiring  home-maker  who  works  in 
nis  last  dime  on,”  He  is  “Tom”  own  flower  garden,  or  to  take 
to  a  host  of  people.  her  place  graciously  as  the  wife  of 

One  of  Mr.  Gooch’s  intimates  3  leading  publisher  in  the  company 
has  said:  “Mr.  Gooch  heads  a  of  national  celebrities  in  Wash- 
big  organization,  but  he  has  never  ipgton  or  New  York.  ...” 
permitted  himself  to  get  away 

from  the  people.  He  is  just  as  Outside  Interests 

accessible  to  the  people  of  Dallas  The  publisher  belongs  to  a 
now  as  he  was  30  years  ago.  hunting  and  fishing  club  (Little 
“One  place  this  has  paid  off  Sandy),  about  90  miles  from  Dal¬ 
is  in  his  political  acumen.  He  can  las,  and  owns  a  200-acre  farm 
call  his  shots  on  politics,  local,  across  the  way  from  the  club, 
state  or  national.”  The  Times  Herald  under  Mr. 

There  is  this  story.  When  Gooch  continues  a  pattern  for 
Truman  ran  for  President,  Mr.  thrift  and  old-fashioned  cash-in- 
Gooch  forecast  his  election  (al-  the-bank  solvency.  They  handled 
though  the  Times  Herald  didn’t  the  recent  expansion  without  bor- 
come  out  for  any  candidate),  rowing.  They  don’t  have  any 
Once.  Mr.  Gooch  was  talking  modern  cost  accounting  or  bud- 
with  a  member  of  the  Dallas  geting. 

^untry  Club.  The  member  told  When  an  Eastern  publisher 
the  publisher  that  most  members  asked  Mr.  Gooch  how  they  man- 
were  against  Truman.  aged  without  modern  accounting 
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Oregon  Journal  Gives 
Golden  Jubilee  Book 

Portland,  Ore. — ^As  the  Jour¬ 
nal  enters  its  Golden  Jubilee  year 
in  1952,  some  2,500  friends  of 
the  paper  and  its  publisher-editor, 
P.  L.  Jackson,  will  receive  copies 
of  the  book,  "The  First  Fifty 
Years  of  the  Oregon  Journal.” 

This  marks  the  30th  successive 
year  the  Journal  has  sent  its  holi¬ 
day  greetings  to  members  of  the 
publishing  and  advertising  indus¬ 
try  throughout  the  country  in  the 
form  of  a  book  which  has  been 
specially  written  about  some 
phase  of  Oregon  life. 

The  author  of  this  year’s  book 
is  Marshall  N.  Dana,  who  retired 
Jan.  1,  1951,  as  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  page.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Journal  staff  for 
more  than  40  years. 

The  book  devotes  23  chapters 
to  the  Journal’s  founder,  Sam 
Jackson,  who  came  as  a  young 
man  from  Virginia  to  Oregon  in 
1880.  P.  L.  Jackson,  his  son,  be¬ 
came  publisher  in  1924. 

■ 

Exclusive  Starch 

Los  Angeles — Commencing  in 
January,  the  Daniel  Starch  News¬ 
paper  Readership  study  will  be 
conducted  exclusively  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  on  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express.  Advertising  Director  Neil 
Hellis  said  this  makes  the  Herald- 
Express  the  only  newspaper  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  is  coodticting 
this  study  on  a  continuing  month¬ 
ly  basis. 


IF 


you  sell  products  or 
services  to  newspapers... 


Reserve  your  space  now  for  Editor  &  Publisher's 
1932  International  Year  Rook. 

Remember:  The  International  Year  Book  sells 
your  product  or  service  12  months  a  year  ...  to  all 
the  thousands  of  newspaper  executives  you  need  to 
reach. 


RESERVE  SPACE  NOW.  Form.f  clo.<fe  January  15.  Regu¬ 
lar  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates  —  page, 
$415.00;  half-page,  $235.00;  quarter-page,  $130.00. 
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5,000  Syracuse 
Area  GIs  Get 
Fountain  Pens 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — More  than 
5,000  servicemen  from  Syracuse 
and  Onondaga  County  this  Christ¬ 
mas  received  gift  fountain  pens 
from  the  Syracuse  Old  Newsboys 
Association  through  the  annual 
sale  of  a  special  edition  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal. 

The  sale  produced  a  record 
total  of  $18,613  for  the  Old  News¬ 
boys'  Toy  Fund,  which  this  year 
was  also  used  to  provide  the  gifts 
for  servicemen. 

“No  Change  Given."  was  the 
slogan  of  the  sale  sponsored  by 
the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  an¬ 
nually. 

Earlier,  the  Herald-Journal  and 
the  Sunday  Herald- American  con¬ 
ducted  a  month-long  campaign  to 
obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  servicemen  from  the  county. 

Daily  feature  .stories  by  Miss 
Cathy  Covert,^  staff  reporter,  de-  Tribune  Tokyo  correspondent. 


Drunken  Drivers 
See  Themselves 

Minneapolis  —  For  the  third 
consecutive  year,  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  is  publishing  pictures  of 
drunken  drivers  throughout  the 

holiday  season.  ....  u  u  » 

Most  Minneapolis  traffic  and  holiday  sea^-^ppy  because 
safety  authorities  feel  the  cam-  ^hey  know  that  a  lot  of  generous 
paign  has  helped  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  drunken  drivers  in  the  past 


Sale  of  Extras 
Will  Provide 
School  Lunches 

Asheville,  N.  C. — ^There’s  a 
lot  of  happy  youngsters  here  this 


Hi  Ho,  Silver  . . . 

Gallup,  N.  M. — The  Gallup 
Independent  reported  that  a 
cowboy-struck  burglar  who 
signed  himself  “The  One  Lone 
Ranger"  broke  into  the  news¬ 
paper  office  and  made  off  w'iih 
$34  cash  and  $330  in  checks. 


folks  have  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  have  hot  lunches  in  the 


,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  ^ _  Paper  Speeds  News 

Offenders  usually  are  snapped  «ty  schools  for  weeks  and  months  Families 


by  a  Tribune  photo  team  as  they 
leave  the  traffic  courtroom. 


For  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  business  and  professional 
men  have  turned  newsboy  for  a 
day  to  raise  funds  to  provide  Yule 
gifts  for  street  sellers  of  the  Cit¬ 
izen  and  Times. 

This  year,  with  the  reserve  fund 


Gifts  for  Korea  GIs 
And  Needy  Children 

Chicago  —  American  Gl’s  in 

Korea  again  this  year  received  gift  .  j 

packages  from  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  str^t  sellers  alt^dy  stai^- 
^  ^  .  mg  at  well  past  $2,500,  a  .supple¬ 

mental  use  for  these  Yuletide  con- 

lunus  coniriDuieu  oy  suDsenoers.  f^ibutions  was  sought.  The  seri- 
A  .r.f  asYi  TriKiinp  rpaHprs  ous  need  of  hot  lunches  for  more  A^nrisinvis. 

.A  total  of  4,531  tribune  readers  - - -  ._  paper  teamied  up  with 

WLWC  to  speed  the  good  news 


readers.  More  than  3,000  individ¬ 
ual  boxes  were  provided  from 
funds  contributed  by  subscribers. 


Columbus,  O. — The  Columbus 
Citizen  gave  a  number  of  families 
in  Central  Ohio  a  Christmas  gift 
they  will  never  be  able  to  forget. 

In  these  homes  a  telephone 
rang. 

A  voice  said:  “This  is  the 

Citizen  calling.  .  .  .  Your  son  is 
officially  alive.  .  .  .  The  prisoner 
list  released  by  the  Chinese  Reds 
carries  his  name.  .  .  .  Merry 


scribed  the  drive  and  urged  fam¬ 
ilies  of  servicemen  to  send  in  the 
names  and  addresses. 

■ 

Many  Laud  Pageant 
Staged  in  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis — Letters  of  commen¬ 
dation  have  poured  into  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  from  civic 
and  religious  leaders,  business  ex¬ 
ecutives,  newspapermen,  musicians 
and  many  “average  .Americans” 
following  the  presentation  of  its 
second  annual  Christmas  choral 
pageant. 

Mayor  Joseph  .\f.  Darst  in  a 


gave  over  $26,000  to  “Gifts  for  youngsters  in  the 

Yanks.”  The  packages  were  shipped  ^^^ools  was  chosen  as  the 
in  November  to  Walter  Simmons, 

At  the  close  of  the  Christmas 
Extra  sale,  the  proceeds  had  to¬ 
taled  $3,088.10  —  this  including 
$670  to  provide  the  customary 
Yule  treat  for  the  street  sellers. 


The  43rd  annual  Christmas 
Goodfellows,  sponsored  by  the 
Tribune,  this  year  raised  $9,000, 


in  addition  to  toys  and  clothing 

for  7,500  dependent  children  who  . 

were  to  be  made  happy  through 
18  child-care  agencies  in  Chicago. 


7,000  Veterans  Get 
Dailies'  Gift  Books 


lunches  for  approximately  115 
children  for  the  remaining  21 
weeks  of  the  1951-52  school  term. 

Seventy  “adult  newsboys”  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  current  drive — a 


to  the  families.  At  least  a  full 
day  in  getting  the  word  through 
was  saved  by  the  teamwork. 

■ 

Santa  Distributes 
$33,000  in  Hospitals 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Herald- 
American’s  Santa  Claus  with  a 
pack  containing  $33,035  in  $5 
bills  made  the  round  of  veterans’ 
hospitals  in  the  Chicago  area. 
Each  of  6,607  hospitalized  vet- 


_ _ _  record  number  of  participants, 

Boston— Christmas  came  to  7,-  and  the  process  were  about  two  erans  and  servicemen  received  a 
000  veterans  of  two  wars  and  the  and  a^  half  times  the  total  ever  $-  bill. 

Korean  “police  action”  last  week  *al^n  induring  previous  sales, 
through  the  gratitude  of  Record-  ,  l?5  Extra  was  start- 

American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  years  ago,  an  idea  of  D, 

^  _ _  _  _  _  readers  when  $33,600  was  dis-  Hiden  Ranxsey,  then  general  man- 

letter  to  Publisher  E.  Lansing  Ray  tributed  in  the  form  of  five-dollar  of  the  Times  and  now  vice- 

called  the  pageant  a  “truly  mag-  gift  boisks  to  the  patients  of  nine  president  of  the  Citizen-T^es  Co. 

nificent  service  to  the  community  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  The  plan  has  provided  a  Yule  gift 

and  the  nation,  an  inspiration  to  in  New  England.  ranging  up  to  $40  for  street  sellers 

all  mankind.”  The  money  was  raised  by  sports  furnished  a  reserve  fund 


There  were  also  other  gifts,  in¬ 
cluding  10  television  sets  pur¬ 
chased  by  125  mothers  of  World 
War  II  veterans,  with  the  H-A 
Benefit  Fund  providing  antennas 
and  iastallation. 


The  pageant,  a  musical  rededi¬ 
cation  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  included  a  cast  of  more  than 
1,000  in  an  evening  of  carols  and 
dramatic  tableaux.  A  ncar-ca- 
pacity  audience  of  10.500  persons 
braved  below  freezing  weather 
and  ice-coated  streets  to  attend 
the  pageant  in  the  Kiel  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Auditorium. 


and  entertainmient  promotions 
sponsored  by  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers.  The  holiday  distribution 
was  the  ninth  time  the  Record- 
Americ.m  and  Advertiser  have 
rai-sed  money  for  that  purpose. 

■ 

Fund  for  Mexicans 

San  Diego — A  Good  Neighbor 


from  which  the  boys  could  borrow 
in  case  of  emergency.  It  provided 
a  small  pension  to  one  man  for 
about  18  months  of  his  Last  illness. 

The  Citizen-Time.s  pays  for  a 
luncheon,  foi  the  newspapers  (6,- 
000  were  distributed  this  year) 
and  for  the  promotional  effort. 
All  men  participating  in  the  sale 
had  their  pictures  in  the  Citizen 


Fund  was  launched  on  the  U.  S.  q,-  Times  over  a  period  of  sev- 
side  of  the  international  border  vveeks  preceding  the  sale, 

with  a  $500  contribution  by  the  ■ 


San  Diego  Union  Tribune  Pu'o- 
lishing  Company  to  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  families  bereaved  by  a 
Christmas  party  fire.  Approxi- 


Raleigh  Carol  Sing, 
Yule  Fund  Successful 

Raleigh.  N.  C. — Both  the 


4^  W  •  1  t  t  1  j  1.  l\ALtlUM,  I'N.  - DOUl  IIIC 

U  S  t  r  alia  ,  children  and  adults  Christmas  events  sponsored  annu- 


•  Th*  only  journal  giving  tha 
now,  of  advartitart,  advarfit- 
ing  aganH,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  eommarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zealand 
If  you  aro  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastod 
In  thasa  tarr'rtorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  HamlltoR  Street 
Sydeey,  Aettrolla 

tablhhad  Monthly.  On,  Y,ar  SubKrlptloi< 
$2K 


were  burned  to  death  and  almost 
100  were  injured.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  were  raised. 


Furniture  Collected 
For  Fire  Victims 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — The  Ga¬ 
zette  accomplished  a  Christmas 
good  turn  for  a  burned-out  family. 

The  newspaper’s  appeal  for 
clothing  and  household  furnishings 
opened  the  heart  of  the  city  wide. 
Everything  from  beds  to  an  um¬ 
brella  were  donated. 

■ 

Party  for  Children 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal 
was  host  to  an  estimated  3,000 
children  at  its  20th  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  on  Saturday,  Dec.  22, 
for  needy  and  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

Arrangements  were  handled 
by  the  Oregon  Journal  Juniors  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dan  M.  Mc- 
Dade. 


Breakfast  at  'Y' 

Hartford,  Conn. — Through  et 


ally  by  the  Raleigh  Times  were 
big  successes.  Several  thousand 
persons  attended  a  community 
Christmas  Carol  sing,  the  fifth  to 
be  sponsored  by  the  Times.  The 
Goodfellows-  Club,  which  the 
forts  of  Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Times  and  the  local  Junior  Cham- 

president  and  publisher  of  the  ber  of  Commerce  have  joined  in 
Hartford  Courant,  servicemen  sponsoring  each  year  since  1935, 

staying  at  the  YMCA  over  the  required  only  three  amd  a  half 
Christmas  Holiday  were  guests  at  days  to  reach  its  goal  of  $3,700. 
a  special  breakfast,  where  they  re-  Proceeds  are  used  to  provide 
ceived  gifts  of  boxes  of  candy  Yuletide  food  packages  for  needy 
and  theatre  tickets.  families. 
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8,600  Get  Presents 

Buffalo  —  More  than  5,600 
members  of  the  armed  forces  re¬ 
ceived  Christmas  gifts  of  candy 
and  tobacco  from  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  Smokes  Fund.  The 
Fund  also  provided  presents  of 
socks  and  tobacco  for  nearly  3,- 
000  patients  in  veterans’  hospitals- 


SO 


City  Finance 
Crisis  Climaxes 
Record  Victory 

Providence.  R.  I. — ^Four  years 
and  seven  court  actions  after  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
started  a  battle  to  open  tax  abate¬ 
ment  records  in  the  adjacent  city 
of  Pawtucket,  financial  affairs  of 
that  city  spilled  all  over  the  front 
pages  this  week. 

Journal-Bulletin  reporters  not 
only  got  their  tax  abatement  fig¬ 
ures.  but  they  learned  results  of 
a  state  audit  of  Pawtucket  ac¬ 
counts  which  was  ordered  after 
the  reporters  had  noticed  erasures 
and  changes  on  city  tax  lists. 

The  state  had  to  advance  $55,- 
000  to  Pawtucket  from  funds  not 
due  until  next  year,  in  order  that 
the  city  might  pay  employes  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  The  city  treasury 
was  almost  empty  of  current 
funds. 

Fight  Began  Four  Years  .Ago 

The  Journal-Bulletin  fight  to 
open  Pawtucket  tax  abatement 
records  started  on  Dec.  31,  1947, 
when  Joseph  A.  Kelly,  manager 
of  the  Journal-Bulletin’s  Pawtucket 
Bureau,  asked  to  see  figures  in  an 
abatement  resolution  passed  by 
city  council. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  told  by  officials 
that  he  could  see  the  figures  “to¬ 
morrow.”  Repeated  demands  were 
put  off  with  similar  excuses.  On 
Jan.  16,  1948,  Sevellon  Brown, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mayor  Ambrose  P.  McCoy,  de¬ 
manding  permission  for  Journal- 
Bulletin  reporters  to  see  the  fig¬ 
ures. 

No  reply  ever  was  received  to 
this  letter,  but  on  Jan.  21.  1948, 
Mr.  McCoy  announced  the  figures 
had  been  released  to  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times.  The  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  picked  up  the  list,  with  credit 
to  the  Times,  but  continued  its 
fight  for  the  principle  of  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  records. 

Action  was  started  in  Superior 
Court  by  the  Providence  Journal 
Company  and  the  Rhode  Island 
attorney  general  to  force  Paw¬ 
tucket  officials  to  release  the  fig¬ 
ures.  Pawtucket  failed  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  block  hearing  on  this  ac¬ 
tion.  then  appealed  the  case  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court  for  review. 
The  review  resulted  in  having  the 
case  returned  to  Superior  Court, 
where  an  order  finally  was  issued 
directing  Pawtucket  to  open  the 
abatement  figures  or  show  cause 
why.  Again  Pawtucket  appealed 
to  the  state  Supreme  Court  and 
that  court  rejected  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  case  on  technical  grounds. 

New  Administration 

Journal  Company  officials  mean¬ 
while  had  started  action  in  the 
U-  S.  District  Court,  where  they 
won  an  injunction  ordering  Paw¬ 
tucket  to  open  the  abatement  lists. 
Pawtucket  appealed  to  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  affirmed  the 


lower  court  verdict.  City  officials 
then  asked  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  review  the 
tower  court  decision  and  the  high¬ 
est  court  refused  the  review  on 
Dec.  3  of  this  year. 

By  this  time,  the  Pawtucket  ad¬ 
ministration  had  changed.  The 
new  mayor,  in  a  struggle  with 
majority  councilmen  who  opposed 
him,  finally  forced  the  council  to 
accept  a  state  audit. 

Commendation  for  the  Journal- 
Bulletin’s  long  fight  was  received 
by  Mr.  Brown  from  James  S. 
Pope,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  information  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

“Freedom  of  information  has 
won  one  of  its  greatest  victories  in 
the  Pawtucket  tax  case,”  Mr.  Pope 
declared.  “Your  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  the  fight  on  to  the  highest 
court,  and  in  winning  there  you 
have  earned  the  gratitude  and  ad¬ 
miration  not  only  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  but  of  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Journal-Bulletin  reporters  had 
their  first  official  look  at  the  tax 
abatement  figures  on  Dec.  13. 
Because  of  the  reprint  of  the 
Times  list,  this  look  was  an  anti¬ 
climax,  but  when  the  state  audit 
broke  on  Dec.  18  as  a  result  of 
the  Journal-Bulletin’s  continued 
digging  into  Pawtucket  records,  it 
revealed  a  picture  of  financial 
chaos  which  gave  the  long  fight 
for  public  records  a  dramatic  sig¬ 
nificance. 

■ 

Reporter  Wills 
Eyes  to  'Bank' 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Walter  R. 
Brooks.  57.  veteran  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Republican  and  the 
American,  left  his  eyes  to  the  Eye 
Bank,  Inc.,  New  York,  when  he 
died  Dec.  21. 

Shortly  after  he  died.  Neil  J. 
Bulger,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Brooks 
on  the  .American,  disclosed  that 
in  1947  he  had  witnessed  a  letter 
.Mr.  Brooks  wrote  directing  that 
his  eyes  be  given  to  the  eye  bank. 
Mr.  Brooks’  wish  was  carried  out 
at  the  direction  of  his  son. 

Mr.  Brooks  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Republican  in  1920  shortly 
after  returning  from  France 
where  he  had  served  with  the 
26th  Yankee  Division. 

Mr.  Brooks  was.  in  the  point 
of  service,  the  oldest  legislative 
reporter  in  Connecticut,  having 
covered  the  General  Assembly  at 
Hartford  since  1923.  He  was  also 
the  senior  reporter  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  American. 

■ 

'Copy  Cues'  Set  for  Feb. 

“Copy  Cues,”  a  new  ntonthly 
supplement  to  Fashion  Review  Ser¬ 
vice,  published  by  Metro  Asso¬ 
ciated  Services,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  will  make  its  first  appearance 
with  the  February  issue  of  the 
advertising  mat  service.  Copy 
Cues  will  feature  a  roundup  of  re¬ 
tail  copy  “hunches,”  selected  by 
Metro’s  copy  staff,  from  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers. 


Hyer  Credited 
With  Breaking 
S.  F.  Tax  Coses 

San  Francisco — Grand  jury  .in¬ 
dictments  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
exclusive  disclosures  made  by 
Richard  “Dick” 
Hyer  since  last 
J  une,  according  to 
tm  M  the  S<jn  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 

ll  These  indict- 

ments  —  against 
11  former  U.  S.  Tax 

s  Collector  James 

A  G.  Smyth  and 

three  other  San 

KW  Franciscans  — 

capped  “a  distin- 
guished  job  of  re¬ 
porting  “by  Mr.  Hyer,  the  Hearst 
newspaper  stated  as  the  grand 
jury  concluded  six  months  of  ses¬ 
sions. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hyer  is  con¬ 
tinuing  his  investigations  which  al¬ 
ready  have  been  highlighted  by 
his  disclosure  of  a  “bill  of  particu¬ 
lars”  containing  charges  from 
which  the  indictments  developed. 
Thus  far  his  inquiries  have 
ranged  through  central  California 
and  extended  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Hyer  was  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Call-Bulletin  last  June. 

■ 

Church  Booklet  Tells 
How  to  Write  News 

“Is  Your  News  Showing?”  is  the 
title  of  a  22-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let  demonstrating  how  church 
news  should  be  prepared,  issued 
by  General  Council  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  De¬ 
catur,  Ga. 

“Several  large  newspapers  have 
been  granted  permission  to  re¬ 
print  the  booklet  with  their  trade 
names  on  the  front  cover,”  said 
Harvey  H.  Walters,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  church  or¬ 
ganization,  who  prepared  it.  “Sev¬ 
eral  papers  ordered  copies  to  be 
distributed  to  all  ministers  in  the 
city.” 

Mr.  Walters  said  copies  are 
available  at  20  cents  per  copy  or 
$20  for  100  copies. 


Martin  Named 
Foreign  News 
Director,  INS 

Appointment  of  John  H.  Mar¬ 
tin  as  foreign  news  director  of 
Intematioruil  News  Service  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Editor- 
in -Chief  Barry 
Faris.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  succeeds 
John  C.  Oest- 
reicher,  who 
died  on  Dec.  16, 
after  27  years 
with  INS. 

Before  joining 
INS  in  1945,  Mr. 

Martin  served  as 
news  editor  in 

London  and  Paris  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  later  on  the  AP 
cable  desk  in  New  York. 

He  was  in  Europe  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Spanish  civil  war 
and  covered  the  top  diplomatic 
stories,  including  the  Munich 
appeasement,  leading  up  to  World 
War  II. 

Returning  to  the  AP  cable  desk 
in  New  York  in  May,  1940,  Mr. 
Martin  handled  many  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  events  of  World  War 
II.  In  1945  he  left  the  AP  to  join 
INS  as  foreign  news  editor  for 
the  night  wire. 

Mr.  Martin  was  bom  in  Kan¬ 
sas  43  years  ago,  attended  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  entered 
newspaper  work  at  the  Kansas 
City  Star  in  1925,  while  still  in 
coliege.  He  left  the  Star  to  go 
with  the  AP  in  1935. 

As  foreign  news  director  Mr. 
Martin  will  take  over  the  writing 
of  the  daily  interpretative  column, 
“In  View  of  the  News,”  long  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  predece.ssor. 

■ 

Basin  Report  Praised 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Denver 
Post  and  Staff  Writer  Robert  W. 
(Red)  Fenwick  were  commended 
recently  by  the  U.  S.  commissioner 
of  reclamation  for  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  Missouri  basin  project. 
The  bureau  has  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  the  articles  in  bro¬ 
chure  form. 
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Papers  Top  All 
Media  in  Sale 
Of  U.  S.  Bonds 

Newspaper  advertising  space 
has  contributed  more  to  the  sale 
of  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds  than  all 
the  efforts  of  the  total  of  compet¬ 
ing  media,  according  to  Harvey 
A.  Huff,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
hlational  Advertising  Executive 
Association  -  Treasury  Department 
Newspiiper  Advertising  Commit¬ 
tee  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News. 

He  said  top  Treasury  officials 
have  informed  him  repeatedly  that 
they  consider  the  new\spaper 
space  the  most  valuable  of  all 
media;  noted  that  some  $50,000.- 
000  worth  of  ad  space  is  used 
annually  to  sponsor  the  sale  of 
Bonds  and  that  of  this  amount, 
about  one-half  or  $25,000,000  is 
used  in  newspapers. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of 
the  Joint  Committee.  Mr.  Huff 
pointed  out.  is  to  promote  the 
sponsorship  of  52-week  campaigns 
by  newspapers.  .^ny  newspaper 
or  individual  contributing  to  this 
advertising  receives  recognition 


from  the  Treasury  for  their  part 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Not  only  are  government  bond.s 
a  good  investment,  he  added,  but 
the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  these 
bon^  is  a  good  source  of  income 
to  newspapers.  Mr.  Huff  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  look  into 
the  possibility  of  doing  this  type 
of  advertising  as  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year  as  possible;  said  it 
was  a  good  way  to  ease  the  post¬ 
holiday  slump  in  linage. 

Defease  Bond  advertising  netted 
the  Home  News  approximately 
107,000  lines  of  advertising  last 
year,  according  to  Mr.  Huff.  This 
type  of  advertising,  he  stressed, 
should  not  be  looked  upon  solely 
as  “bonus  advertising."  hut  as  a 
patriotic  caase. 

All  mats  and  copy  are  supplied 
to  any  newspaper  desiring  to  use 
them  free  of  charge.  They  may 
be  obtained  directly  from  the 
Treasury  I>epartment  by  request. 
■ 

Ups  Rate,  Adds  Color 

The  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Telegram  is  an¬ 
nouncing  an  increase  in  rate  on 
Jan.  1,  effective  March  1.  R.O.P. 
color  will  be  available  to  general 
advertisers  after  March  1. 


Check  this  complete  line  of  press  pack¬ 
ing  which  offer  the  proper  gauges  or 
combination  of  gauges  for  every  press 
condition. 

COMBING — An  extremely  durable  clean 
printing  laminated  blanket.  Gauges 
.062",  .083",  .093". 

“TINGUE”  COATED  FELT— For 
those  who  prefer  a  softer  packing 
than  COMBINO.  Gauges  .083',  .093'. 
UNCO.ATED  WOOL  FELT— Gauges 
.063",  .072",  .083". 

TOP  Drawaheet  is  Arm,  durable, 
economical  and  of  long  life.  Gauges 
.016",  .025",  .030". 

GOLD  TYMPAN  Drawsheet — An  old  fav¬ 
orite  for  flat  bed  presses.  Gauge  .012". 
EMPROVED  SATISFACTION  — A  fabric 
impregnated  With  “Neoprene"  and  coated 
with  "Calvaprene.”  Gauges  .024",  .026". 
STERLING — The  latest  plastic  drawsheet. 
Gauge  .025". 

CUSHION  CORK* — A  highly  resilient  un¬ 
derpacking.  Gauges  .059"  to  .085". 
TINGUECORK* — ^Much  firmer  than 
“CUSHION  CORK”  and  preferred  where 
precision  plates  are  available.  Gauges 
.032",  .055'^  to  .086". 

KORKER* — Under  Blanket  for  older  type 
presses  or  where  an  unfavorable  mechani¬ 
cal  condition  exists.  Gauges 
.058"  to  .070". 


FOUNT) ATlON  —  A  ffrm,  dur¬ 
able  oilproof  under  packing 
laminated  by  du  Pont  with 
"Neoprene.”  Gauges  .032',  .040', 
.053''^  to  .085",  .120". 
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Spear  Named 
Chicago  S-T 
Circulator 

Chicago  —  Louis  L.  Spear,  36, 
attorney  and  former  newspaper 
distributor,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  it  was  announced  here 
by  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Mr.  Spear  succeeds  William  L. 
Mox,  resigned,  effective  Jan.  1. 
The  latter  will  continue  with  an¬ 
other  division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc. 

Mr.  Mox  has  been  Sun-Times 
circulation  director  since  October, 
1950,  succeeding  the  late  John  F. 
Shanahan.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Sun-Times  as  assistant  circulation 
director,  Mr.  Mox  was  for  15 
years  associated  with  the  Mutual 
Benefit.  Health  and  Accident  As- 
stKiation  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mr.  Spear  is  a  native  Chi¬ 
cagoan,  who  began  as  a  carrier 
boy  and  later  was  associated  with 
his  father,  Sam  Spear,  in  the  di¬ 
recting  of  newspaper  agencies  in 
Chicago.  Since  1942.  Mr.  Spear 
has  been  vicepresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Distributors  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago. 

B.  J.  Nelson  will  continue  as 
i  assistant  circulation  director  of 
I  the  Sun-Times. 

1  ■ 

350  on  Tennessean's 
'Coonskin  Special' 

Nashvilie.  Tenn.  —  "Coonskin 
Conquest"  is  the  title  of  a  full- 
page  advertisement  appearing  in 
New  Orleans  dailies  New  Year’s 
Eve  marking  arrival  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  Sugar  Bowl 
Football  Special. 

The  ad  was  carried  under  the 
signature  of  Sillman  Evans,  pres¬ 
ident-publisher  of  the  Tennessean, 
as  a  step  in  cementing  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  cities. 

A  large  drawing  of  a  coonskin 
cap  appearing  across  the  top  and 
a  reproduction  of  a  painting  of 
Andrew  Jackson  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  illustrated  the 
ad. 

Coonskin  caps  were  presented 
by  the  Ten'nessean  to  the  350  foot¬ 
ball  fans  on  the  .sipecial  train 
which  consisted  of  17  Pullman 
cars,  two  dining  cars,  a  lounge 
car,  and  a  double  -  unit  Diesel 
engine. 

■ 

Readership  Summary 
Issued  by  Starch 

A  new  study  summarizing  read¬ 
ership  of  9,829  different  national 
ads  in  newspapers  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff, 
New  York  City.  The  report,  en¬ 
titled,  “How  much  Attention  Can 
You  Expect  With  Your  National 
Advertisements  in  Newspapers?” 
is  based  on  48,900  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  readers  of  newspapers 
in  New  York  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  and  Cleveland. 


Reporting  Team 
Gets  Into  Prison 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Sunday 
Patriot-News  claims  a  “Journal¬ 
istic  First”  in  getting  a  reporter 
and  photographer  inside  North¬ 
eastern  Federal  Penitentiary  at 
Lewisburg  to  do  a  story  of  the 
research  in  jaundice. 

The  precedent  was  established 
through  the  co-operation  of  James 

V.  Bennett,  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  Dr.  John 

W.  Oliphant,  medical  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Faribault  Dispute 
In  Higher  Court 

St.  Paul — ^The  Minnesota  su¬ 
preme  court  has  directed  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  at  Faribault  to  refrain 
from  further  action  in  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Faribault  Daily 
News  and  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

The  lower  court  had  issued  an 
order  restraining  the  union  from 
picketing  the  newspaper  plant. 

The  new  action  in  effect  re¬ 
moves  the  case  from  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  district  court,  pending 
determination  of  whether  .state  or 
federal  agencies  have  jurisdiction 
in  the  case. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  mechanical  department 
have  been  on  strike  since  Nov.  20. 
They  had  demanded  recognition 
for  the  ITU,  and  the  paper  refus^ 
recognition  unless  the  union  is 
certified  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  employes  are  publishing  the 
Daily  News  in  the  meantime. 

■ 

400  Negro  Farmers 
At  Paper's  Rally 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal’s  14th  annual 
Live-At-Home  Rally,  Negro  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Plant  to  Prosper 
competition,  drew  400  champion 
farmers  from  the  Mid-Sooth  and 
their  families,  agricultural  and 
educational  leaders  to  Memphis 
on  Dec.  20. 

Prizes  in  the  4-point  agricul¬ 
tural  program,  which  enrolled 
some  60,000  contestants  last  year, 
totaled  $1,660,  with  a  check  for 
$250  going  to  the  sweepstakes 
winner. 

■ 

30  Year  Awards 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  Three  Ne»s 
and  Observer  employes  who  have 
just  rounded  out  30  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  paper  came  awas 
from  the  N&O’s  annual  ChristiiB> 
party  with  framed  $100  bilb 
apiece.  They  were  Pat  Peebles, 
foreman  of  the  press  room- 
Howard  Harris,  pressman;  a"*' 
William  Morrow,  linoty^  opera" 
tor.  Other  employes  received  t^^ 
annual  Christmas  bonus  of  »-■ 
Frank  Daniels,  general  manager  ol 
the  paper,  dressed  up  in  Sants 
Claus  togs  to  present  the  bonuses 
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Walter  R.  Brooks,  57,  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  for  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  American  and  a  member 
of  the  staffs  of  the  American  and 
the  Waterbary  Repablican  .since 
1920,  Dec.  21'. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

W.  Alleynf,  Ireland,  80,  a 
secretary  to  Joseph  Pulitzer  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  of  the  publisher’s 
life  and  later  a  staffer  of  the  New 
York  World,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  23 

«  «  * 

Pavson  Irwin.  78,  formerly  on 
the  staffs  of  the  New  York  World, 
New  York  San,  New  York  Post 
and  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  25. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Coffey.  35,  Ford 
Motor  Co.  supervisor  of  employe 
information,  and  formerly  with 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
and  International  News  Service,  at 
London.  Ont.,  Dec.  25. 

♦  •  # 

Kihjar  Burks  Chesnuti,  45, 
advertising  manager  of  the  .Arkan¬ 
sas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  since  1942, 
and  formerly  editor  of  the  old 
Pine  Blaff  (Ark.)  Graphic  and 
state  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  of  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  at  Little 
Rock,  Dec.  18. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Poch,  74.  for  52  years 
a  sterotyper  on  various  Milwau¬ 
kee  newspapers,  the  last  26  on  the 
Milwaakee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  before 
his  retirement  alxjut  a  year  ago, 
Dec.  18.  His  son,  William  D. 
Poch,  former  chief  accountant  of 
the  Sentinel,  is  now  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsbarg  (Pa.)  San- 
Telegraph, 

*  *  « 

Samuel  Dimock  Palmer,  69, 
retired  newspaperman  and  former 
motion  picture  advertising  and 
publicity  director  at  Danbury, 
Conn..  Dec.  19.  He  was  a  former 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Ogdens- 
hiirg  (N.  Y. )  Repablican  Joarnal. 
♦  *  <= 

W.  H.  Wiseman,  75,  associate 
editor  of  the  Marshalltown  (la.) 
Times-Repablican,  Dec.  19.  Mr. 
Wiseman  was  in  charge  of  the 
Times-Republican  editorial  page. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  reporter  for  the  old  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Leader,  For  several  years  he 
was  with  the  Des  Moines  Daily 
Capital  as  its  State  House  reporter 
and  city  editor.  Later  he  bought 
the  Atlantic  (la.)  Telegraph. 

«  *  * 

Paul  Ferguson  Watkins,  56, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Ash¬ 
land  (Va.)  Herald-Progress,  a 
weekly,  Dec.  14.  Before  going  to 
Ashland,  he  was  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Following  his  graduation  from  Il¬ 
linois  College  in  1918,  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  Daily 
News  before  going  to  Chicago.  He 
a  former  president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association. 


William  M.  Flynn,  former 
Boston  reporter  and,  later,  editor 
of  Liberty  magazine,  Dec.  15  at 
the  age  of  61.  He  started  his 
career  as  office  boy  for  the  Boston 
American;  later  was  sports  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
News. 

♦  ♦  * 

Herman  C.  Bryan t,  55.  veteran 
photographer  of  the  San  Francisco 
News,  Dec.  15  a  year  after  his  re¬ 
tirement.  His  25  years  with  the 
News  included  a  decade  as  head 
photographer  and  presidency  of 
the  Northern  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Photographers’  .Association. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Samuel  D.  Palmer.  69,  one¬ 
time  owner-editor  of  Ogdensbarg 
(N.  Y.)  Repablican  Joarnal,  Dec. 
19,  at  Danbury,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

A.  Louis  Lawhfad,  49,  sports 
editor  of  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 
Dec.  19,  of  a  heart  ailment. 

■ 

Leroy  Simerly  Dies; 

In  ME  Job  a  Month 

Kannapolis.  N.  C.  —  Leroy 
Simerly,  41.  newly-appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kannapolis 
Daily  Independent,  died  Dec.  19 
at  Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital. 
He  suffered  a  stroke  Dec.  17  and 
never  regained  consciousness.  He 
had  been  managing  editor  for  one 
month  after  serving  as  telegraph 
editor  and  reporter. 

He  had  b^n  .sports  editor  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  for 
eight  years  before  joining  the  In¬ 
dependent  staff  in  1947.  He  also 
headed  the  sports  department  of 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  was  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Asheville  Citizen. 

■ 

'Pat'  Farrall,  Ohio 
Executive,  Dies  at  55 

Warren,  O. — Harry  R.  (Pat) 
Farrall.  55.  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Warren  Tribane-Chronicle  and 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  Station  WHHH,  died  here  Dec. 
23,  after  a  two  weeks’  illness  of 
a  coronary  ailment. 

Mir.  Farrall  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  Tribune,  later  merged  with 
the  Review,  and  was  with  the  Al¬ 
liance  Review,  Mansfield  Joarnal 
and  Middletown  Joarnal  before  \ 
coming  here  in  1934. 

■ 

4th  Polk  Awards 

The  fourth  annual  competition 
for  the  George  Polk  Memorial 
Awards,  sponsored  by  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  of  Long  Island 
University,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Professor  T.  E.  Kruglak. 
department  chairman  and  head  of 
the  awards  committee.  Established 
in  memory  of  the  CBS  newsman 
who  wa-s  killed  in  Greece  while 
in  pursuit  of  a  story,  the  awards 
are  made  for  distinguished  report¬ 
ing  by  metropolitan  newspaper¬ 
men. 


Friends  Swell  Fund 
In  Memory  of  Evans 

Cincinnati — From  scratch  the 
Lee  Evans  Round  Table  Fund, 
founded  a  year  ago  in  memory  of 
the  Enquirer’s  former  city  editor 
and  New  York  correspondent,  has 
grown  to  more  than  $2,750. 

“This  memorial  foundation 
which  sprang  up  spontaneously 
when  a  few  of  his  Enquirer  asso¬ 
ciates  got  together  has  caught  the 
warm  spirit  in  which  it  was  found¬ 
ed,”  said  Richard  B.  Kirkpatrick, 
president.  ‘Voluntary  response 
among  those  who  knew  him  as  a 
friend  outside  the  Enquirer  is 
highly  gratifying.” 

The  fund  has  been  invested  in 
Government  bonds,  the  interest  to 
be  Used  for  the  most  part  for  an 
award  annually  to  a  young  news¬ 
paperman  from  the  three  Cincin¬ 
nati  dailies  who  develops  the 
most  outstanding  news  story  of 
the  year,  in  the  opinion  of  a  dis¬ 
interested  committee.  Last  March 
the  initial  award  of  $50  and  a 
medal  went  to  Michael  Maloney, 
former  Enquirer  reporter  now 
with  the  Army. 

■ 

Hadacol  Agency  Pays 
Obligations  to  Media 

All  media  debts  incurred  by 
Majestic  Advertising  Agency, 
Houston.  Tex.,  in  handling  the 
bankrupt  LcBlanc’  Corp.’s  Hada¬ 
col  account  (F.&P.  Nov.  17,  page 
1 1 )  have  been  paid  off  100%  on 
the  dollar,  according  to  L.  H. 
Towner,  owner  of  the  agency. 

Collection  of  $298,000  in  credit 
insurance  from  American  Credit 
Indemnity  Co.,  Mr.  Towner  said, 
enabled  the  agency  to  pay  off 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  to 
whom  it  was  obligated  for  Hada¬ 
col  advertising. 

i  MjOitkinff 


Raleigh  Paper  Bows 
To  All-Star  Demand 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — After  86  years 
of  abstinence,  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  finally  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  newspapers  which  make  all-star 
selections  of  high  school  sports 
teams. 

The  decision  stemmed.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Sam  Ragan  said,  from 
a  demand,  by  readers.  Subscribers 
from  many  points  in  the  Eastern 
Carolina  territory  served  by  the 
N&O  suggested  the  all-star  teams 
as  an  addition  to  the  sports  page. 

Sports  Editor  Dick  Herbert  said 
the  paper  has  refrained  from  mak¬ 
ing  all-star  selections  in  the  past 
because  “any  all-star  team,  at  best, 
is  no  true  evaluation  of  the  play¬ 
ers’  abilities.” 

A  panel  of  coaches  from  each 
of  the  three  high  school  conference 
classifications  in  the  N&O’s  area 
made  the  all-eastern  selections  for 
the  football  teams.  The  same  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  followed  through  in 
basketball  and  baseball. 

■ 

Gus  Steinmetz  Dies; 
Harrisburg  Editor 

Harrisburg.  Pa. — Gus  M. 
Steinmetz,  Harrisburg  editor  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  here  Dec. 
25.  He  was  75  years  old. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
eventually  becoming  city  editor. 
Later  he  joined  the  Harrisbarg 
Telegraph  as  city  editor;  worked 
for  a  time  as  ^itor  and  served 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  for  25  years,  resigning  in 
1933. 

In  recent  years  he  has  been 
public  relations  director  for  the 
State  Department  of  Internal  Af¬ 
fairs. 
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according  to  Mr.  Market,  to  de-  hand.  Executive  Board  has  juris-  tute  Bulletin. 

Press  Institute  termine  if  Country  A  gets  an  diction  over  Seminars  which  shall  The  official  languages  of  the 

Q  accuratc  picture  of  Country  B  and  be  based  on  studies  carried  out  Institute  are  English,  French, 

_ y  bring  about  by  the  Secretariat.  The  Constitu-  Spanish  and  German;  the  working 

.  .  r  1.  r  a  better  understanding  among  tion  provides  that  the  participants  languages  are  English  and  French, 

the  proniotion  of  the  free  ex-  peoples.  shall  be  expert  newspapermen  Full  power  is  given  to  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  accurate  and  balanced  “jbis  is  the  key  to  the  Inter-  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  evutive  Board  to  suspend  or  ex¬ 

news  among  nations;  and  the  im-  national  Press  Institute,”  he  particular  problems  under  consid-  pel,  after  a  hearing,  any  member 


news  among  nations;  and  the  im-  national 
provement  of  the  practices  of  ^gpeatej 


journalism. 

Mr.  Markers  inspiration  for  IPI 
grew  from  a  realization  of  the 


eration  and  the  results  are  to  be  who  acts  contrary  to  the  Insti- 


benefits  obtain^  by  his  partici-  compiled  by  the  national  sec- 


Project  No.  4  involves  a  once-  published  regularly  in  the  lasti-  tute’s  principles, 
a-year  survey  of  press  freedom - — - 

around  the  globe.  Reports  will  TMATTONAT  rOMMTTTFES 

be  compiled  by  the  national  sec-  JNAliUJNAl-  1  1 LXO 

retaries  and  the  national  commit-  Continued  from  page  9 


pation  in  ASNE  affairs.  He  pro-  retaries  and  the  national  commit-  C 

^ted  the  Idea  to  the  extent  that 

he  was  assigned  to  head  a  com-  be  done.  .M,afn„s.,in  i-Mitor 

mittee  on  organization.  Within  a  „  „  .  ,  ^ 7  \  siiifri  paalw 

short  time  he  was  able  to  report  P'‘®Pe''  Exchange  of  Editors  R<Utor 

that  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Still  in  the  informal  stage  are  Yr'K* 

Rockefeller  Foundations  had  such  undertakings  as  conferences  a  icil^hamsuddln,  EdHor 

made  available  $270,000  over  a  among  editors  to  consider  what 

period  of  three  years  to  establish  kind  of  a  press  Germany  needs  Ernesto  del  Rosario,  Editor 
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the  Institute  and  put  it  on  its  feet,  (especially  urgent  with  the  expira- 
7  at  Headquarters  licensing  near),  how  to 

u  c.  f  ,u  r  j  secure  a  better  press  for  the  West 
With  benefit  of  those  funds,  c.norvi.i^n  of 


(especially  urgent  with  the  expira-  Modesto  Farolan,  Editor  &  Publisher 
tion  of  licensing  near),  how  to  Pord 'Vilkms,  Managing  Editor 


XI  ,  1  .  j  tni  in  India,  and  the  supervision  of  Edberg,  Editor 

Mr.  Markel  reported,  the  IPI  ,1,_  Anders  Yngve  Pers,  Editor 

headaiiarters  at  7iirich  ^wif7pr-  exchange-of-editors  program.  Prof.  Herbert  Tingsten,  Editor 

neaaquaners  at  /.uricn,  Switzer-  w  xio-vpi  pvpc  it  ic  pr.  ♦Aiian  ir«Tieii.,s  Pditor 


.3vvu«.-  ^fr.  Markel  believes  it  is  ex¬ 
land,  IS  now  functioning  with  a  _ _ _  tb,. 

of  bPQ/ii>ri  K,/  tb,»  tf^^nxely  important  to  arrange  the 


Allan  Hemelius,  Editor 


tf  F  ^  r  r"  proper  eXchVnge  of  editors;  to  see  Rene  Braichet,  Redacteur  en  chef 

ilimy  dirS.<,„  '  ■-’I’"  '"or 

Mr  Market  confidpnt  that  the  Gaston  Bridel,  Redacteur  en  chef 

Mr  Markel,  confident  that  the  ^^ere  it  will  do  the  most  Pie^e  Beguin  R^acteur  en  chef 

value  of  the  Institute  will  be  dem-  ;♦  .Uo  Arthur  .Schmid,  Chefredkator 

onstrated  within  three  years, 


The  Manila  Chronicle  ^tanila 

The  Philippines  Herald  Manila 

The  Manila  Bulletin  Manila 

SWEDEN 

Ny  Tid  C»oteborg 

VastmanlandsLansTidning  Vasteras 
Dagens  Nyheter  Stockholm 

Svenska  Dagbladet  Stockholm 


SWITZERLAND 

Feuille  d’Avis  de  Neuchatel  Neuchatel 


C  A  V  l  b  program  is  helter-skelter.  Piero  Pellegrini.  Direttore 

showed  lively  enthusiasm  for  he  ,3^  ^^^3^^  non-voting  Dr.  Urs  Schwarz.  Editor 

whole  program  as  he  reviewed  the  3^^i3^;^  memberships  may  be 
highlights  of  his  conferences  .t  tb^  first 


abroad. 

Many  of  the  world’s  topflight 


presented  at  the  first  assembly.  .. 

•  .  1  j  j  *.Ahmed  Emin  Yalman,  Editor 

This  category  would  be  opened  Prof.  .shukm  Baban,  Editor 
to  non-newspaper  personnel  who  Nadir  Xadj.  Editor 


newspaper  editors  are  enrolled  in  ;«„r  Sevket  Rado,  Editoria  stall 

»■  1  u-  u  arc  intensely  interested  in  jour- 

the  national  committees  which  are  ^ 


Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung 
Basler  Nachrichten 
Tribune  de  Geneve 
Gazette  de  Lausanne 
Freier  .Aargauer 
Der  Bund 
Libera  Stampa 
Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung 

TURKEY 

Aksam 
Vatan 
Yeni  Sabah 
Cumburiyet 
.Aksam 


luc  iiaiisiiiai  buiiiiiiiiiccs  wi^a  die  ^alism,  and  Mr.  Markel  listed 
.““annual  of  I2S.'"  commenlatorj  dean,  of  journalisn, 

Fund,  collected  from  number-  Vkm  N«,<„  Ediu, 


ahlpr' wiirs^rn.  fi:  "na=i 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Cape  Argus 
Rand  Daily  Mail 
Cape  Times 


Zurich 

Basel 

Geneve 

Lausanne 

Aarau 

Bern 

Lugano 

Zurich 


Capetown 

Johannesburg 

Capetown 


group’s  own  activitie.s.  Each  na¬ 
tional  group  is  expected  to  have  a 
permanent  secretary.  From  these 
committees,  it  is  contemplated, 
will  flow  various  suggestions  or 
problems  for  Institute  .study. 


opinion  research  (Gallup,  Roper,  Carroll  Binder,  Editorial  Editor 


UNITED  STATES 


Organizational  Structure 


Sevellon  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Wrij^ht  Bryan,  Editor 

Mrs.  Oveta  Hobby,  Exec.  Vice  President 


Regular  membership  is  on  the 
basis  of  individual  newspapers,  up  paui  Miller.  Editor 
to  five  from  any  one  paper.  In  the  Hamilton  Owens,  Editor-in-Chief 


JUICIIIS  lor  lllslIlUiC  .Sluuy.  .  -  --j  - V  . -  Basil  L  Walters  Exec  Editor 

The  Institute,  Mr.  Markel  pfg^mzational  setup,  the  Insti^te  Dwight  Young,  Publisher  &  Editor 


stressed,  is  entirely  free  from  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies. 

American  diplomatic  and  mil- 


is  comprised  of  the  Membership, 

with  general  assemblies  annually;  .schoningh.  Editor 

the  Secretariat,  headed  by  the  Konsul  Henry  Bernhard,  Editor 
Director  and  internationally  re- 


Minneapolis  Star  &  T ribune  .  Minneapolis 
Prov.  Journal  &  Bulletin  Providence 
Atlanta  Journal  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Houston  Post  Houston 

H’  rat  t-Jo  .rnal  S  vrac  ise 

The  New  York  Times  New  York 

The  Gannett  Newspaper  Rochester 

The  Baltimore  Sun  Baltimore 

Chicago  Daily  News  Chicago,  III. 

Journal  Herald  Dayton 


itary  officers  abroad  were  tre-  *1,-  Dr.  Hans  Scherer,  Editor 

mendoiislv  enthiisiastio  with  thp  exulted;  the  Director,  named  by  Edmund  Pesch,  Editor 
mendously  enthusiastic  with  the  Executive  Board;  and  the  -Amo  Schoiz,  Editor 

program  Mr.  Markel  re  ated.  Executive  Board  of  15  elected  by 

They  all  believe  it  will  really  do  Assembly.  The  Assembly  also  Enk  Reger,  Editor 

a  job  of  effecting  world  under-  de,,:„;nates  the  board  chairman 

standing  by  facilitating  and  im-  f,  Ac  JmhiT  ito.  President 

proving  the  flow  of  news.  Also,  presides  at  the  Assembly.  shoji  Yasuda..Rep.  Direc 


Mr.  Markel  observed,  the  Institute  .  .f  inHiuiH.iai  m/.m 

-  .  j.u  jzr.  be  on  the  basis  of  individual  mem- 

J'’-  l  ^.h  bers,  each  member  present  having 


sie.i.atvs  I.ix.  E-oa... Masanori  Ito,  President 

10  presides  at  the  Assembly.  Shoji  Yasuda,  Rep.  Director 
Voting  in  the  Assemblies  shall  Sadakichi  Otajima,  President 
on  the  basis  of  individual  mem-  ilSik^^londTprSdent 


journalism  in  each  country. 
Study  News  from  Russia 


one  vote.  One-quarter  of  the  g.  j.  Padmanaoha,  Editor 
members  present  may  demand  a  victor  Lewis,  Editor-in-ciuef 


On  the  agenda  in  the  near  referendum.  I. ™aran 

future  is  a  study  of  the  coverage  Mr.  Rose,  who  assumed  the  c.  d.  Graham,  Editor  Ceylon  Observer  Coiomiw 

and  interpretation  of  news  from  duties  of  Director  recently,  is  a  c.  E.  L.  Wickremesinghe,  Managing  ^  , 

Russia.  What  is  the  propaganda  42  -  year  -  old  Oxford  University  £!!Shairman.  <>'"  >« 

aspect?  Do  the  individual  news-  graduate  whose  newspaper  career  — — — 

papers  have  experts  to  check  the  includes  service  with  Reuters  and 

news  received?  How  many  employ  on  the  London  Observer.  MexicO  HonOIS  Miguel  Aleman,  in  recognition  of 

staff  researchers?  etc.  Press  Cenler  at  Zurich  ^  *  ♦  Vf  Xurth’s  “services  on  behalf  of 

Next  will  come  a  study  of  the  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  W65VSprint  an  the  cau%  of  Inter-American  un¬ 

flow  of  news  between  countries,  the  Director  is  maintenance  of  MexicoCity  —  Ernest  L.  derstanding  ^d  for  his 
In  this  case,  Mr.  Markel  suggested  the  Press  Centre  at  Zurich.  The  Kurth,  President  of  the  Southland  and  constructive  cooperation  witB 
such  queries  as:  What  kind  of  work  of  the  Centre  shall  cover  Paper  Co.  of  Lufkin,  Texas,  has  the  free^^  and  democratic  press  0 
news  do  you  get?  Who  supplies  both  the  abstract  and  concrete  been  awarded  Mexico’s  highest  Mexico.” 
it?  Is  there  distortion?  And  in  phases  of  the  Institute’s  field:  decoration  available  to  a  foreign  Gilberto  Figueroa. 
this  connection,  heaik  of  the  press  questions  relating  to  public  opinion  civilian,  the  Aguila  .^zteca  Order.  Manager  of  Excelsior,  expres^ 
associations  will  be  invited  to  and  understanding,  on  the  one  The  Order  was  conferred  by  the  thanks  of  the  Mexican 
participate  and  give  their  views,  hand,  and  questions  relating  to  Mexico’s  Ambassador  to  the  for  the  newsprint  supplied  by  M  • 
A  genuine  effort  will  be  made,  editorial  techniques,  on  the  other  U.  S.  in  the  name  of  President  Kurth  to  Mexico  for  10  years. 
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WEST  GERMANY 

Suddeutsche  Zeitung 
Stuttgarter  Nachrichten 
.Allgemeine  Zeitung 
Die  Welt 
Westfalenpost 
Telecraf 
Der  Tag 

Der  Tagesspiegel 

JAPAN 

Jiji  Shiinpo 
Yomiuri  Shimbun 
Nihon  Reizai  Shimbun 
Kaboku  Shimpo 
Mainichi  Shimbun 

CEYLON 

Ceylon  Daily  News 
Time*  of  Ceylon 
Virakeri 
Thinakaran 
Ceylon  Observer 


Munchen 
,  Stuttgart 
Frankfurt 
Hamburg 
Hagen 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Berlin 


Director 
* — Chairman. 


Mexico  Honors 
Newsprint  Man 

Mexico  City  —  Ernest  L. 


Miguel  Aleman,  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Kurth’s  “services  on  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  Inter-American  un¬ 
derstanding  and  for  his  sincere 


It^s  at  YOUR  Service 


PRESS  WIRELESS.  INC.,  in  state  of  collapse  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  is  a  booming  business  again.  Its  chief  officers,  left  to  riglit: 
Alfred  G.  Greany,  secretary  and  general  counsel;  William  J,  McCam- 
bridgc,  president-treasurer;  and  Thomas  J.  Reilly,  as.si.stant  treasurer. 


FOUNDED  BY  NEWSPAPERS,  PreWi  moves  copy  from  the  far 
comers  of  the  globe  via  busy  traffic  center  at  Times  ^uare.  You  see 
Don  Rutig.  radio  operator,  tearing  off  Morse  tape  that's  already  been 
transcribed  onto  a  typewriter. 


SIX  TELEPHONES  are  at  the  elbows  of  Lyle 
Wright,  general  supervbor  of  operations.  Once  on 
the  verge  of  bankmptcy  (it  lost  $800,000  in  1947), 
Press  Wireless  has  been  in  the  black  for  nearly 
three  years.  (Below)  McCambridge  gets  pointers 
about  highspeed  teletype  machine  from  Jose  Verriri. 


1 


VOICE  transmission  is  controlled  on  master  board 
operated  by  Edmund  Gimler,  radiophoto  technician. 
(Below)  Oreste  Vorrasi  mans  a  .Morse  machine 
capable  of  transmitting  from  20  words  per  minute 
to  more  than  100. 


CHECKING  some  of  the  500,000- 
plus  words  that  PreWi  transmits 
and  receives  daily  is  Henry  Asher, 
radio  operator. 
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^  W  J  as  compared  to  her  cousin  _  . 

NATjnrACT  r  roil  TIPI*  Ol  Acl  in  the  country  dub  set.  She  has  2  ShOie  PllZeS 

X~XVX  completely  different  values.  And  p  UanrlUn^c 
«  ••  Tiir*  J  also  her  values  differ  vastly  from  ^  iicUUHilCo  ^ 

K  ACA^1*r*ll*  HllTTinn  lYlllln  those  of  her  other  cousin  on  re-  Chicago  —  leadership  in  wm- 
X\COwVAX  Vi^XX,  X  XUXXXVXXX  X  XXXAVX  different  set  of  ning  the  weekly  cash  prizes  award- 

ideals,  a  different  wiay  of  running  ed  to  Chicago  Tribune  copyread- 

By  Pierre  Martineau  her  family,  and  each  one  has  to  ers  for  headline  writing  proficiency 

Research  Division,  Chicago  Tribune  be  talked  to  differently.  was  shared  by  Johnrae  Earl  and 

Advertising  which  has  been  Kenneth  Simms  during  1951.  Each 

If  1  WERE  ASKED  what  is  the  'ery  .successful  with  the  country  turned  in  44  prize  headlines  to 

most  difficult  problem  facing  ad-  .  nL  ix  ^  c'uh  set  can  fall  flat  on  its  face  collect  $110  in  prize  money, 

vertising  uxiay,  the  answer  seems  ‘7/  "hen  it  tries  to  sell  a  factory  First  place  in  weekly  awards  for 

to  me  very  ob-  P"''‘  ^tot’rttsing  Clul.) _  worker’s  wife.  top  news  photographs  went  to 

vious:  the  ere-  ,  incomp  No  Skm  J^ck  Mulcahy,  who  received  $101 

ation  of  advertis-  themes  which  can  actually  change  .for  17  prize  photos.  Runners  up 

ing  which  actual-  people's  minds.  I  have  mentioned  this  concept  headline  prize  race  were 

ly  persuades  peo-  This  is  why  1  feel  advertising  of  social  class,  and  it  is  most  im-  Teeter  with  $105,  and  Leo 

pie  and  moves  has  to  make  greater  use  of  the  portant  not  to  confuse  income  $82.50.  Gene  Powers 

them  to  buy.  tremendous  developments  in  the  with  social  cla.ss.  High  income  second  place 

Which  is  to  say  social  sciences  which  can  shed  doesn  t  necessarily  mean  high  so-  (j^e  photographers  and 

that  all  too  much  light  on  human  motivations — the  oal  class  at  all.  ^cial  status  is  Arthur  collected  $80  for 

advertising  fails  fields  of  sociology,  psychology,  determined  by  family  background, 
in  its  primary  psychiatry  and  anthropology.  education,  type  of  occupation,  and  ■ 

mission  because  Can’t  Read  Minds  *7*’^  home  and  neighborhood,  situations  and  symbols  can 

it  doesn’t  really  |t  impossible  for  statistical  mfluences  entirely  different  meanings 

m  o  t  i  V  a  t  .•  the  u  SiailSHICdl  ^yp  anj  has  HifTerent  wini  el-.sses 

motivate  the  pgsearch  methods  to  read  the  hu-  dr»  with  the  effectiveness  different  social  classes, 

consumer.  minH  ReaHerchir,  finiirec  fr,r  ™  effectivencss  important  advertising 


in  its  primary  psychiatry  and  anthropology. 


mission  because 
it  doesn’t  reallv 


viamneau  “  — -  u  is^  impossime  lor  siaiisiicai  every  phase  of  our  lives,  and  has  - “ 

motivate  tne  pgsearch  methods  to  read  the  hu-  tr.  with  the  effectiveness  different  social  classes. 

man  mind.  Readership  figures,  for  f  advertisine  important  advertising 

•Ml  too  many  advertisers  have  instance  tell  how  manv  oeonle  .4.  ?  ’  *  i  f  u  medium,  we  are  very  much  in- 

found  after  spending  millions  of  pg.,j  ^n  ad  but  thev  don’t  tell  ■  ghastly  failure  of  so  mu^  terested  in  the  development  of 

dollars  t^t  nothing  has  been  ac-  ^hy  they  read  it.  We  try  to  read  SurtraleaWrio'SI  f act"  thS  research  becau^  we 

complished  for  their  sales  charts,  nveanine  into  the  tables  and  traceable  to  tne  tact  mat  ^  advertising 

The  mere  act  of  advertising  was  gpaphs,  but  any  conclusions  are  hoiS^  U  ^iS^Tnfluence  productivity.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

not  in  Itself  sufficient.  p,,,p~  m„,c,ivi,nrk  hoped  it  would  intluence.  ata  gygpy  medium  would  like  to  see 

There  are  two  factors  essen-  .  u  ,  i,  j  tistioal  research  unearthed  some  advertising  program  pay  off. 

tially  responsible  for  the  success  neophyte  knows  the  diffi-  faeffws  about  workers  attitudes.  medium  is  so  good  that 

of  an  advertising  program:  weight  Setting  factual  answers  But  it  could  not  provide  the  so-  every  tinve  for  any  kind 

of  advertising,  and  the  advertising  ™  resultant  advertising  of^^a^vortising. 

message  itself.  ^  ^  ponderous  chch«  ^.^^p  yg3„^  ^d^gp. 


IXirt  of  the  formuk.  In  the  be-  whole  tmth  if  he  does  ions  because  it  didn  t  actually  talk  effective.  First  considcra- 

ginning,  it  was  relatively  simple  ^  psychology  freshman  to  them.  should  not  be,  “How  much 

•  .  .  .  ri^aiiTAc  fno.f  fIvA  nnAotAtit  i-vr  ^  a,  ...  _  _ 


to  show  sales  gains  just  by  the  that  the  greatest  part  of 

mere  act  of  advertising,  because  motivations  originate  m 

the  advertised  brand  stood  out 

from  the  pack.  Trying  to  make  judgments  on 

r  .  ....  the  basis  of  the  things  people  say 

New  Set  of  factors  Today  Too  often  our  ex- 


reauzes  inai  tne  greatest  part  oi  Concerned  With  ‘Why?*  should  we  spend?”  or  “Where 
human  motivations  originate  m  differs  from  shall  we  spend  it?,  but  “What 

on  ^tatustical  research  in  objectives  shall  we  say?" 

^h-n^  »*rd  methods.  Rather  than,  “How  And  to  accomplish  its  objec- 

the  basis  of  the  things  people  say  j  concerned  with  tive.s.  advertising  certJnly  must 

IS  hazardous._  Too  often  our  ex-  "  understand  how  the  human  mind 


But  today  a  set  of  factors  make  pressed  opinions  are  only  syi^-  “^hy?”  ^  ^  understand  how  the  human  n^ 

it  increasingly  difficult  to  achieve  foL  of  our  ?eal  attitudes  .  And  instead  of  counting  noses,  performs,  why  it  acts  as  it  does, 

results  with  anv  kind  of  advertis-  ..  ..  .  ,  .  ’  d  ts  diagnostic  research,  seeking  ■ 

ing.  The  tremendous  increase  in  Meaningful  Data  attitudes.  It  requires  the  Ad,  Sales  ExeCUtiveS 

the  volume  of  advertising  itself  ^  very  strongly  that  com-  training  and  ability  to  discover  j  oi  _  Contpat 
overwhelms  the  consumer  .so  that  motivation  research  is  the  the  meanings  behind  the  things  , 

he  surrounds  himself  with  a  pro-  advertising  .striving  to  that  people  say.  Richmond,  Calif.  —  The  Rich- 

tection  of  indifference  ^  meaningful  and  more  ef-  Essentially  it  requires  compe-  mond  Independent  has  been  run- 

Advertising  has  to  be  good  to  and  actually  to  move  the  tent  interpretation  of  consumer  "'ig  a  series  of  contests — not  for 

penetrate  the  consumer’s  mind  '^ant  to  sell.  We  have  attitudes  and  opinions.  readers,  but  for  200  advertising 

through  all  the  barrage  of  adver-  ®  spectacular  growth  of  mar-  The  human  personality  has  four  and  sales  executives  —  which  of- 

tising  he  is  snbjected  to  nearlv  research  using  quantitative  primary  determinants:  fered  an  automobile,  watches  and 

every  minute  of  his  waking  dav  ’  rnethods  which  unerringly  am  fo-  1.  Biological  or  hereditary.  desk  sets  for  the  best  slogans  for 


every  minute  of  his  waking  day. 
The  advertised  brand  now  is 


fered  an  automobile,  watches  and 
desk  sets  for  the  best  slogans  for 


cus  the  spotlight  on  marketing  2.  Group  membership,  which  is  the  city  of  Richmond. 


the  rule  rather  than  the "e.x^ption^  probleras.  I  believe  we  will  and  essentially  our  environment.  The  Independent  mailed  four 

In  retailing  today,  with  so  much  witness  a  similar  de-  3.  Role  which  involves  our  age,  questionnaires,  at  six-week  inter- 

actual  or  virtual  self-service  the  ''^'oP'rient  of  motivation  research  sex,  social  class,  color,  etc.  vals,  to  200  executives,  asking 

consumer  has  a  free  choice  of  advertising.  4.  Situational — ^all  the  acciden-  them  to  reply  to  10  self-answering 

several  brands _ similarlv  priced  Weiss  &  Geller  agency  of  tal  things  which  affect  people,  questions  about  Richmond  and  the 

of  similar  quality.  Advertising  Chicago  has  a  very  fine  success  which  can  make  two  brothers  newspaper,  and  to  submit  a  slogan 
has  a  more  difficult  job  than  it  Wrigley  Gum  using  a  from  the  same  background  even-  for  the  city. 

ever  had  before,  and  it  no  lont^er  ^^P^  theme  built  on  psychoan-  tually  become  entirely  different.  A  bonus  with  the  first  question- 

is  sufficient  just  to  be  advertising  research.  Avoiding  mean-  High  Stakes  in  Productivity  naire.  the  Independent  enclosed  a 

because  nearly  all  the  competitors  "^Sless  consular  interviews  this  ^  ^  .  key  case  and  a  key-chain  flashlight 

are,  too.  ap^y  went  straight  to  psychoan-  considera^n  went  with  the  sepnd. 

The  pr^ent  deluge  of  special  k  ^  ^  when  we  try  to  ascertain  just  .  " 

deals  is  just  a  further  case  of  P^^^  ^  ®w  gum.  whom  we  want  to  persuade  and  Snoppill^  N©3ArS  Dl©S 

taking  the  easy  way  out.  Cus-  Some  Themes  Fail  sell.  The  Tribune  just  unveiled  Washington— The  24-yeQr-old 

tomer  loyalty  studies  will  certainly  The  Gardner  agency  of  St.  a  study  of  consumer  attitudes  Shopping  News,  distributed  free 
show  the  futility  of  tiding  to  build  Louis  has  been  extremely  success-  toward  beer  in  which  we  found  from  door-to-door,  has  ceased 
permanent  sales  gains  on  deals  ful  using  psychological  research  that  a  great  many  of  the  tradi-  publication.  William  N.  Freeman, 
^'one.  adapted  to  the  sociological  prin-  tional  appeals  in  beer  advertising  general  manager,  said  skyrocket- 

This  is  \^y  I  say  the  emphasis  oiples  of  class  structure  in  Amer-  were  unconvincing  to  the  principal  ing  newsprint  and  labor  costs 
in  advertising  today  has  to  swing  ica.  A  housewife  from  the  Lower  beer  nwket,  and  often  aroused  made  it  impossible  to  publish  an 
toward  the  advertisttiig  message  it-  Middle  Class  has  a  completely  outright  hostility.  In  this  case,  advertising  “throw  -  awiay”  profit- 
self — to  the  creation  of  .selling  different  outlook  on  many  phases  many  advertisers  found  that  ably.  Circulation  was  205,000. 
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announcements 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRICED 

for  quick  sale 
County  Seat 
Weekly 

in  Southern  Indiana 
Unopposed 

Excellent  Kquipment 
NETTING  $14,000 
Must  close  deal  before  Jan. 
$17,000  down 

or  $5,000  off 
for  cash 


OUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“IFV  follitwed  each  lead  and  expect  to  buy  tchal  tee 
heliere  to  he  a  mont  nuitahle  prenm  from  thoge  offered." 

T.  W.  PIE. 

Com  munity  Publication!* 
of  Alberta  ( Canada) 

RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 


ing.  Dismantling,  Erection.  National 
Printing  Equipment  Co.,  257  Van  Em- 
burgh  Aye.,  Kidgewood,  N.  J.  Phone 
Ridgewood  6-4252.  _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Inscftlons  Une  BaSe 

1  .$65 

2  .50 

3  .45 

4  and  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  parable 
in  advance. 


AIX  OTHER  rLASSIFICATIONH 
Insertions  Line  Bate 

1  $1.00 

2  .95 

3  .00 

4  and  over  .85 

Inquire  for  20  and  52  time  rates. 
Charge  Orders  Accepted. 


Phone  or  wire 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


LARRY  TOWE  AGENCY 
Holland,  Michigan 


Complete  Plants 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the  SOUTHWEST  CITIZEN 
in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  Charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last 


BUY  OF  THE  YEAH 
PUBLISHING  Firm,  established  1915, 
four  weeklies,  iiiodern  plant;  one  ABC 
paper,  tops  in  County:  big  commercial 
l>rinting  voinnie  besidi-s  newspapers; 
excellent  equipment  and  staff.  Gross 
about  $200,000.  Will  sell  as  one,  or 
papers  separately.  Box  4.52'5,  Editor  & 
i’ublisher. 


3  UNIT  Hoe  Sextuple  Press — 22 
with  AC  Drive,  Rubber  Rollers,  Color 
Fountain.  On  Substructure  with  3  arm 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters. 

HOE  Monarch  No.  2  Mat  Roller — 
Stahl  Master  Former,  Wood  Heavy 
Duty  Pony  Autoplate— 3  Ton  Kemp 
Gas  Metal  Furnace — Richards  Curved 
Router — 35  Chases. 

3  TON  Kemp  Gas  Metal  Furnace  with 
Pump  and  2  Margach  Molds — -Plane- 
0-Plate  Rotary  Flat  Shaver — Hoe  8 
Column  Flat  Caater — Jigsaw  A  Drill 
— ^Saw  &  Trimmer. 

LINOTYPE  —  1  Model  32  S52810 
INTBRTYPES  —  1  Model  H  $14738 
1  Model  D  $10058 

ELECTRIC  PoU.  Feeders,  AC  Mo¬ 
tors. 

31  FONTS  Mats— 5H  to  36  point. 

STAHI  Power  Lift  Form  File — Van- 
dercook  Power  Proof  Press  Model  826 
Full  Page — 2  12  ft.  Steel  Makeup 

Tables  —  1  Saw  Trimmer — 10  Steel 
Turtles,  1  Elevating — Lot  of  Steel 
Cored  Base  for  Zinc. 

OHBMOO  Engraving  Room,  Just  2 
years  old.  Complete  except  for  cam¬ 
era.  which  was  on  lease. 

10  TONS  Lino  and  Stereo  Metal. 

Everything  priced  to  sell 
Must  vacate  by  January  I,  1952 

BEN  SHULMAN 

203  Pujo  Street  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Phone:  6-2400 


EDITOR  Ac  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy, 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Depta 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y,  BRyont  9-3052 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 


Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper’a  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  .4d  Selling  plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  you  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  The  Want  Ad  Serviee  that  Makes 
Yon  More  Money  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  .4d  Selling  Plans 
Box  126.  NW.  Braneh,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Publications  for  Sale 


M.VY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y’. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES. 
Nation-wide.  .\ll  inquiries  and  nego¬ 
tiations  handled  in  strictest  confidence 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 

Building.  Dallas,  Texas, _ 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

al2  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Colo. 

lOR  31  Y'EARS — We  have  deaft  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


TWO  daily  group,  West  Texas  county 
seats,  eombined  gross  $230,000,  net 
$70,000.  Prieed  $340,000  with  real 
estate. 


EXCLUSIVE  'I’exas  county  seat  week¬ 
ly,  netting  above  $15,000  and  priced 
at  $35,000,  one-half  down. 

OUTSTANDING  semi-weekly,  Texas 
industrial  area,  town  of  18,000,  gross¬ 
ing  $52,000.  Priced  at  $31,500. 


WILLIAM  K.  HORN 
1001  Fidelity  Building.  Dallas,  Texa: 


Press  Engineers 


TRADE  JOURNAL 
OPPORTUNITY  to  acquire  Coast 
trade  journal  in  essential  field.  Es¬ 
tablished  over  50  years.  $15,000  cash 
required  as  down  payment.  Ray  Camp¬ 
bell,  4101  West  3rd  Street.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Serviee  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif 
UHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 


TEXAS  WEEKLY,  gross  $40,000,  net 
$1.5,000.  Asking  $30,000  with  half 
down.  J.  R.  Manley  A  Co.,  2013  Re¬ 
public  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas.  Texas. 


.Maintenance.  Service.  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N..  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 


UNOPPOSED  weekly  and  job  shop  in 
S.  Central  Florida.  Grossing  $24,000. 
Box  4314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newsfile  Binders 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


SEVER.YL  good  Iowa  weeklies  now 
available.  Priced  from  $4,000  to 
$23,000.  Herman  H.  Koch.  2610 
Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmonth,  11 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 


COUNTY  SK.\T  weekly  in  Southwest 
Kentucky.  Low  down  payment.  $10,- 
000  total  price.  In  Oregon,  an  excel¬ 
lent  buy  at  $22,000. 

LBN  FEIGHNER  .\GENCY 
Box  192  Phone  26-231 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Newsprint 


Erecting  and  Rebuilding 


CAN.\D1AN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  Jannary  ship¬ 
ment  anil  continuons  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co..  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 

9-3870. _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
KVergreen  6-0505. _ _ 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc.) 
.Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 


COXPIDKNTl  A 1.  I N  FORMATION 


Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

—  liquidators 

PRI^TCRAFT  representatves 

277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

newspaper  AP^AISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 

_ _ Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

BENTHUYSEN 

44B  Oeean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

_  Newspaper  Counselors 

FIN.IXCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals,  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  t.  Hines,  Publishers 
Serviee.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
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CHAIN  of  3  large  suburban  weeklies, 
printed  in  own  unusually  well-equipped 
and  modern  shop,  together  with  sub¬ 
stantial  job  department  business.  Price 
$125,000.  Full  details  and  terms  to 
qualified  buyers.  Write  Box  4510, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y, 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


M  ACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N  Y 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


WE  ARE  ending  the  year  with  25 
sales,  a  fine  record,  we  believe.  You. 
too,  will  like  the  way  we  do  business. 
Why  not  let  us  help  you  get  started 
in  ’52. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  k  ASSOCIATES 
4958  Melrose  .\ve..  Los  .\ngeles  29. 
California. 


TANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
hi'ets.  All  sizes.  All  tvpes  printing 
■  apiTs.  Have  35.  52'A’.  70".  30" 
liamefiT.  Box  158.  Editor  k  Pnbliaher. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

RObT/S.  ShoptB.  Any  Site.  All  type 
Print  P.TperB.  Aljj?onquin  4-8729.  N  T. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Stereotype _ 

CURRENT  OFFERINGS 

Hoe  7-ton  Metal  Pot  with  gai  burner. 

4,500  lb.  Gosa  Furnace,  with  electric 
heating  unita. 

1,000  lb.  Kemp  &  Combustion  Utilitiea 
Furnaces. 

Hoe  Dr.-  Mat  Roller. 

Hoe  full  page  Flat  Shaver,  with  mi¬ 
crometer  adjustment. 

ClaybourL  Precision  Power  Shaver. 

Hoe  double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 

Hoe  flat  &  curved  Plate  Routers. 

Goss  8-column  Fiat  Casting  Box — 
latest  model. 

Miller  Universal  Saw  Trimmer. 

Amsco  Cabinet  Composing  Room  Saw. 

Model  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press. 

Wesel  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

60'  Oswego  mill  type  Power  Cutter. 

8-Page  Duplex  Angle  Bar  I'lat-Bed 
Press. 

24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press,  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo,  equipment. 

Curved  Casting  Boxes  &  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all 
standard  sheet  cut-offs. 

NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables  & 
“Dural”  light-weight  Stereo.  Chases. 

(Send  for  new  bulletin) 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


STEREOTYPERS  band  saw  for  sale, 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE 

SURPLUS  equipment  of  Times  Leader, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  due  to 
merger: 

3  MODEL  8  Linotypes 

4  MODEL  14  Linotypes 
3  MODEL  25  Linotypes 
1  MODEL  26  Linotype 
1  MODEL  C  Intertype 

30  FONTS  of  Linotype  Mats 
10  TYPE  Cabinets 
1  LUDLOW  with  28  fonts  of  Mats 
50  STEREOTYPE  Chases,  Royle 
Router,  Curved  Plate  Shaver, 
Casting  Boxes,  and  other  items 
of  Stereotype  equipment. 

PRICED  LOW— roust  be  moved  quickly 
Representative  on  Premises 

ERNEST  PAYNE 
CORPORATION 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
BEekman  3-1791 


NEW  V-BELT  LINOTYPE  DRIVE  — 
All  ball-bearing,  newest  and  best. 
Write  for  literature.  Stanard  Service, 
3442  Brooklyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SEND  ns  yonr  inquiries  for  action! 
MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE. 
263e  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
All  sizes  galley,  cabinets,  proof  presses. 


INTERTYPES 

3— Model  "C” 

1 —  Model  "B" 

2 —  Model  "CSM" 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8  and  14. 
MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
— good  assortment  molds  and 
matrices, 

Goss  Shaver, 

8-page  Goss  Comet  Press 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

323-29  No.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Model  19  Linotype — No. 
90473,  2  Magaxines  with  Auxiliary 
Magazine.  Excellent  condition.  Price 
I  98,500.  In  operation  at  Alton  Evening 
Telegraph,  Alton,  Illinois. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room _ 

L“ B~NEWSPAPER  TURTLES '  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  for  literature. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market — and  the 
price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  LAB  Sales 
Co.,  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Oaroiina. 


STEP  CP  PRODUCTION!  Replace 
blurred  keyboard  letters  with  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  Acetate  Letters.  Complete 
Set,  including  foreign  accents,  189 
characters,  $3.00  complete.  H.  S. 
McKinley,  P.  O.  Box  325,  Anderson, 
Indiana. _ 


REPLACING  Model  5  Lino  with  new 
machine.  High  base,  one  mag.,  Emer¬ 
son  motor,  2  molds,  available  Feb.  1. 
Palisades  Publishers,  Inc.,  Englewood, 
New  Jersey. 


Press  Room 


4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 

■  •'v|a  «tw-  I 

23-9/16"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  all  on 
one  floor,  rolls  on  each  end.  Avail¬ 
able  now. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16* 
cut-off  length. 

HOE  Curved  router  22%'. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

64  Page  Capacity 
4 — 16-page  printing  units 

1 —  Double  folder — 2  conveyors 

2 —  75-HP  AC  Motor  Drives 
Ink,  Pumps — Rubber  Rollers 

Substructure 
Pony  Antoplate  Machine 

Inquire 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.  ! 

11  West  42nd  St.  I 

New  York  18 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  —  virtually 
every  make,  size  and  cut-off.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 
at  Chicago  and  Detroit. 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS  1 

VERTICAL  type,  21J4"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers:  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
1 6  Page  Capacity 

Metal  Furnace  Casting  Box 

Stereo  Pump  Curved  Tail  Cutter 

Scorcher  Curved  Shaver 

22%'  Cut-off 

.Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 


50  HP  AC  Cline  full  automatic  motor 
press  drive  for  sale.  Box  4215,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


O.  E.  25  H.P.  220  volt.  60  cycle,  8 
phase,  AC,  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  8  deck  single  width  press 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 
Waterbnry. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Waterbnry  20,  Connecticut 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
_  Press  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

12 -PAGE  ROTARY 
with  full  set  stereotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
BR  9-1132 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St., 
Chicago  8,  Illinois. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRASALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL 
Paper  Reels 
Box  4216,  Editor  A  Publither 

WANTED  48  page  Rotary  newspaper 
I  press,  3  unit!  with  double  folder  and 
I  stereotype  machinery.  Reply  Box  4832, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administnitive 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 

LARGE  Eattam  Daily  aeeki 
yonng  (80  or  nnder)  engi¬ 
neer  with  fresh  ideas  and 
ambitions  to  make  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  newspaper  pro- 
dnetion  hit  life's  work.  Bo 
will  work  with  experienced 
engineer-exeentivea  and  train 
as  a  replacement.  Write  full 
detalla  in  eonfidenee.  Box 
4000,  Editor  A  Publither. 


YOUNG  MAN  (25-30)  to  relieve  Gen- 
cral  Manager  small  Illinois  daily  of 
some  administrative  work  and  detail. 
Must  have  genuine  interest  in  sc- 
connts,  costs,  administration,  etc.  with 
some  knowledge  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  College  grsdnate  preferred. 
Employer  liberal,  hut  insists  on  stabil¬ 
ity.  Fine  community.  Opportunity  to 
learn  ail  phases  business  in  modem 
pisnt.  Eighty  to  hundred  dollars  week 
depending  on  experience.  Inquiries  an¬ 
swered.  Box  4404,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  newspaperman  or  woman,  with 
High  School  or  better  ednestion  and 
typing  ability,  to  be  permanently  em¬ 
ployed  in  newspaper  reference  library. 
Salary  pins  employees’  benefits.  Phone 
or  write  Mr.  Slabach,  5251,  8  W.  King 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


Ctrnil«tk»g 


CIRCULATION  needs  shot  in  the  arm. 
We’re  looking  for  a  manager  armed 
with  a  needle  full  of  promotional  abil¬ 
ity.  Competent  assistants  will  carry 
through  on  detail  work.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  with  national  future.  Daily 
News-Digest,  P.  O.  Box  1092,  Monroe, 
Louisians. 


WANTED.  Assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  for  southern  metropolitan  daily. 
Prefer  man  with  district  manager  or 
supervisor  experience  in  country  terri¬ 
tory.  Reply  in  confidence,  giving  fnll 
details,  age.  previous  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  4515,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative 

RADIO  STATION  Manager  wanted. 
Send  references,  1°  “•  “• 

Winsor,  Radio  Station  WBYS,  Can¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 


_ Clasgilied  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  Lafayette,  Louisiana  Daily 
Advertiser.  Write  complete  data  to 
W.  R.  Johnson  stating  experience, 
salary  requirements,  personal  history. 
IMMEDIATE  BPENING  for  Classified 
Adyertifting  Manager.  Must  be  alert  and 
know  how  to  create  linage  and  handle 
a  personnel  of  6.  Prefer  man  from  Texas 
or  nearby  state.  Good  starting  salary 
with  car  allowance.  Give  complete 
background*  education  and  experience. 
Application  accepted  by  letter,  to  The 
hlanagcr  of  the  Port  Arthur  News, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas. _ 

WANTED  experienced  young  man  or 
woman  to  take  over  classified  ad  de¬ 
partment  on  daily  of  7,500.  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania.  Give  complete 
details  first  letter  including  salary. 
Box  4409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Dbpl«y  Advertisiiig 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  of  top 
quality  for  exclusive  weekly,  city 
8,000.  Opportunity  for  advancement  as 
owners  have  other  newapaper  interests. 
Must  submit  full  record  first  letter. 
Tell  all.  Tell  of  selling  success  in 
special  pages.  Contracts.  Increases. 
Promotions.  Start  at  reaaonabU 
salary.  Bonuses  and  eommiasion. 
Great  opportunity.  Write  Box  4327, 
Editor  A  Publither. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  ADMAN 
for  expanding  South  Texaa  daily.  Must 
be  able  to  aell,  write  copy  and  prepare 

§ood  leyonte.  Top  lalary  to  right  man. 
•ive  history,  references,  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  4402,  Editor  A 

Pnblieher. _ _ _ _ 

PROGRESSIVE  midwest  afternoon  daily 
wants  an  exparianced  or  trainad  display 
advertising  teleiman.  Must  be  eggrei- 
•ive,  congenial,  able  to  make  layouts 
and  lell  them.  Excellent  opportunity 
at  to  pay,  working  conditions  ana 
future.  Perional  interview  reouired. 
Write  Box  4401.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
describing  experience  or  training, 
draft  status  and  full  background, 

ADVERTISING 

MAN 

Creative,  intelligent,  good 
detail  man.  Able  to  assume 
responsibility  and  exercise 
mature  Judgment  as  executive 
assistant  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  large  industrial  firm. 
Newspaper  or  printing  pro¬ 
duction  experience  helpful. 
New  York  area. 

Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements 


Box  4511. 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


POSITION  OP  Advertising  Mansger 
soon  open  in  15.000  population  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Housing  available  in  rap¬ 
idly  growing  critical  defense  area  city. 
Excellent  salary,  expense  and  incentive 
commission  arrangement  availahle  to 
right  man.  Applicants  should  submit 
qualifications  and  last  three  employers, 
■rhe  Camden  (Arkansas)  News. 


Editnrial 


PROGRESSIVE  midwest  afternoon 
dally  wants  an  experienced  or 
newspaperman  as  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Must  ho  able  to  edit  copy  and 
write  headlinei.  $85  for  48  hoars, 
ideal  working  conditions. 
interview  required.  Write  Box  4400, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  describing  exp^ 
rience  or  training,  draft  status  and 

full  background. _ 

OHIO  DAILY,  too  small  for  apeeialiati 
needs  willing  yonng  msn  for 
newt,  aporte,  photography.  Give 
background,  availability.  Box  48Jo. 
Editor  A  PnbHther. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial _ 

[  REPORTER — young  man  who  think# 

clearly  and  moves  fait  can  obtain  good 
reportorial  training  as  second  man  on 
weekly  where  newt  is  important.  Must 
have  driving  license.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Falmouth  Enterprise,  Falmouth, 

Mr^sac^usetti; _ 

PKlZE-\vinniug  association  magasine 
wants  young  man  with  more  talent 
than  experience  for  associate  editor. 
Work  includes  rewrites,  features  and 
some  Public  Relations.  Recent  J-iebool 
grads  welcomed.  Box  4406,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

KBPOKTEU  for  well  staffed  weekly, 
east  central  Pennsylvania,  circulation 
9,500.  Age  23  to  35,  at  least  one 
year's  experience.  Ability  to  use  cam¬ 
era  desirable.  Ooud  opportunity  in 
photo  journalism.  Varied  assignments. 
State  uualilications.  Box  4405,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

EDITOR  and  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative.  Thoroughly  experienced 
writer  of  financial  news,  preferably 
with  education  in  banking,  economics 
as  well  as  thorough  newspaper  train¬ 
ing.  To  edit  financial  trade  association 
magazine,  handle  press  contacts,  pre¬ 
pare  general  public  relations  material, 
write  and  deliver  speeches.  Must  be 
personable,  f|ood  habits  and  morals. 
Submit  detailed  background  sketch, 
education,  experience,  to  Box  4415, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York.  Inter¬ 
views  arranged.  Starting  salary 
$7,500,  excellent  opportunity  advance¬ 
ment^ _ 

DESIRABLE  POSITION  for  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  news  editor  offered 
by  Ilinuis  afternoon  daily.  Must  be 
capable  of  directing  news  staff  of  16 
persons  for  thorough,  efficient,  timely  I 
and  accurate  news  and  picture  cover¬ 
age  and  resourceful,  original  feature 
writing,  also  be  competent  copy-reader 
and  head-writer.  Personal  interview 
and  references  essential.  Ideal  working 
conditions,  $135  weekly.  Address  Box 
4502,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  full 
details  of  experience,  draft  status  and 
background. 

MAN.\GIN'G  EDITOR — Experienced 
editorial  executive,  mature,  depend¬ 
able,  able  to  handle  small  daily  staff 
and  double  as  wire  editor.  Excellent 
permanent  spot  on  progressive  mo¬ 
nopoly  paper  in  Southeast  for  sober, 
conscientious,  draft-proof  man.  Write 
stating  salary,  references,  to  Box  4503, 
Editor  Se  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — Under  35.  draft-proof  to 
handle  regular  beat  as  well  as  general 
assignment,  three  to  six  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  daily  field,  able  to  handle 
Speed  Graphic.  Alert,  sober,  stickler 
for  facts  desired  by  small  daily  in 
Carolinas.  Write  full  qualifications, 
salary  expected,  to  Box  4504,  Editor 
A  Pnhlisher. _ 

trade  a-ssociation  editor 

wanted  for  monthly  magazine.  Must 
know  layout,  be  good  writer.  Prefer 
yoting  man.  Life  insurance  knowledge 
helpful.  Unnsnal  career  opportunity. 
Box  4500.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — City  Editor  capable  of  su¬ 
pervising  city  room  as  well  as  report¬ 
ing.  City  of  16.000.  Circulation  13,- 
700.  Fnll  information  in  first  letter, 
please.  The  Jeffersonian,  Cambridge, 
Ohio. 


_ _ Photographcffs _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  to  run  dark  room, 
help  operate  Fairchild  engraver,  and 
tske  pictures.  Starting  salary  $45. 
Must  have  car  and  experience.  Write 
Managing  Editor.  Daily  Eagle,  Olare- 
niont.  New  Hampshire. 


Salesmen _ 

JODRN.ILISM  Graduate  with  newspa¬ 
per  experience  for  sales  work  with 
editors.  Car  and  traveling  necessary. 
Give  salary  required.  Box  4234,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

SALESMAN,  experienced,  for  leading 
photographic  feature  service  to  call  on 
Magazine  and  advertising  accounts. 
'^PPnntunity  for  ambitions,  well-edu- 
tsted  young  man.  Salary  plus  com- 
mwaion.  Box  4522,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
PromotkMi— Public  Relations 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Comspondents 

Editorial 

AN  INDUSTRIALWRITER 

is  needed  by  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  an  out¬ 
standing  industrial  research 
laboratory  located  in  the  Great¬ 
er  New  York  area. 

This  man  must  be  a  college 
graduate,  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  36,  with  demonstrated 
ability  to  present  technical  sub¬ 
jects  in  layman’s  language. 
New-spaper  or  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  college  course  in 
physics  or  engineering  (or 
equivalent  training)  are  highly 
desirable.  Press  releases,  fea¬ 
tures.  booklets,  miscellaneous 
articles. 

The  salary  will  be  based  on 
the  man.  his  experience  and  his 
potential  to  grew  into  a  respon¬ 
sible  position. 

Send  no  samples.  Write  fully, 
in  confidence,  for  a  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Box  4516,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


_ Mechanical _ 

EXPERIENCED  iutertype  Operator 
for  permanent  position  in  composing 
room  of  growing  Northeastern  Weekly 
Newspaper  and  job  shop.  Non-Union 
shop.  Good  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Also  ad  and  job  compositor  for 
permanent  position.  State  experience, 
age,  and  references.  Box  4310,  Editor 
A  I^blisher. 


WORKING  Composing  room  foreman 
in  fast  growing  Weekly  Newspaper, 
non-union  shop.  Starting  salary  $100 
per  week.  Write  giving  experience, 
age.  and  references.  Box  4S00,  Editor 
A  Publiiher. 


Various  Departments _ 

IF  TOU  are  interested  in  a  newapaper 
job  on  a  Pennsylvania  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  in  circulation,  advertising, 
editorial  or  in  the  back  shop,  write  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Asspeiation,  209  Telegraph  Build¬ 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
elet.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Berths  Klsuiner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
^dmiubtratlYe 


GOT  PROBLEMS? 

SUCXIESSFUL  eontnUant — publish¬ 
er  ran  help  yon  solve  them,  and  build 
rirrnlation,  advertising,  profits.  Con¬ 
verted  $300,000  loser;  modernised 
metropolitan,  chain  and  small  papers. 

WANT  return  straight  newspaper 
work  any  executive  capacity.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Good  coordinator  and 
mixer;  20  years  experience  all  phases 
including  mechanical  and  promotion. 
Box  4420,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  WITH  RECORD  of  put¬ 
ting  two  weeklies  in  eompetitive  areas 
in  black  desires  administrative  or  pub¬ 
lisher’s  position.  Thorough  experi¬ 
ence  managing-editing  newspaper  and 
plant.  Hingle,  college  grad.  Box  4507, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ CorrwpouJciito _ 

LATIN  AMERICAN  STAFF  Corre¬ 
spondent — Now  in  Panama — Free  to 
travel — Photographic  ability — Public 
Reltions  experience.  Write  direct — 
Balboa.  Box  490,  Canal  Zone. 


DYNAMIC,  imaginative  writer  with  ex¬ 
cellent  foreign  and  domestic  back¬ 
ground  would  write  New  York  column 
for  ont-of-town  papers.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  9  years  in  Europe  as  a  news- 
agency  correspondent.  Box  4523,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON— Political  coverage  of 
Congress,  sgenciea,  conventions.  'Top- 
notcher  now  available  because  her 
principal  account  went  under.  Write 
your  needs,  offer.  Details  by  return 
mail.  Box  4414,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Circiiiaiion 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  large 
daily  looking  for  a  challenging  op¬ 
portunity,  offering  permanence  and 
recognition  in  return  for  bard  work, 
quality  and  quantity  circulation.  For 
resume  or  personal  interview.  Box 
4226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising _ 

WISCONSIN  Display  salesman;  Age 
20;  4  years  new'spaper  experience,  2 
years  advertising.  Soutjiern  climate 
preferred.  Write  Box  4506,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editurial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  young,  educat¬ 
ed  in  economics  and  law,  draft-free, 
some  experience  editorial  writing, 
wants  job  with  economic  or  trade  jour¬ 
nal  as  writer-researcher.  Box  4322, 

Editor  A  Publiiher. _ 

E.M_PLOYED  sports  editor  wants  work 
in  or  near  New  York  City.  Will  take 
anything  with  a  future  in  editorial  or 
public  relations.  22  and  draft-exempt. 
College  grad.  Experienced  in  reporting 
and  desk  work.  Can  handle  camera. 
Have  car.  Will  consider  any  offer.  Box 
4307,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


EXPERIENCE 
EDUCATION  .  .  .  YOUTH 

AT  29,  assistant  director,  worldwide, 
50-man  public  information  staff,  UN 
agency;  returned  U.  S.  December. 
Editing,  reporting,  exeentive  experi¬ 
ence.  American  AB,  European  MA. 
Veteran.  Wife,  child.  Seeking  interest¬ 
ing  editorial  Job  and  permanent  home 
in  Eastern  U.  S.  Box  4321,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  deskmsn — reporter 
looking  for  greener  pastures.  5  yaara’ 
experience,  Jonmeliim  graduate,  ear. 
Prefer  spot  in  Sontheeet.  Draft-exempt. 
Will  consider  newspaper  or  magasine. 
Box  4303,  Editor  A  PubUsher. 

SHOW  BUSINESS  REPOR’TER  for 
field’s  top  trade  paper,  all-around 
daily  experience,  interested  in  critical 
rather  than  cash  aspects  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Married,  non-reserve  vet.  Box 

4828.  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

REPORTER,  26,  vet,  three  yeara 
daily  experience,  handle  graphic, 
done  news,  sports,  headed  bureau. 
Working  now.  Box  4419,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER.  REWRITE,  DBSKMAN 
Experienced  as  assistant  city  editor, 
columnist,  rewrite  on  medium  city 
daily.  Box  4417,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
or  call  JA  3-9236,  New  York. _ 

TRAVEL  EDITOR 

TOP  BATE  FREE  LANCER,  now 
travel  editor  in  radio,  seeks  travel 
writing  position  on  newspaper  or 
magasine.  9  yeara  news  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Top  references.  B.S.  in 
Journalism,  cum  iande.  Draft-deferred, 
Married.  Box  4418,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ 


ATTENTION  EDITORS 
here’s  a  newsman  with  the  know¬ 
how  of  getting  ALL  the  newa.  Acau- 
rate,  fast  with  initiative  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Daily  and  wire  service  experienee 
covering  all  heats  in  state  capital.  Can 
use  camera.  Vet,  26.  single,  BS.  Good 
references.  Box  4318,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

DESIRE,  want,  need,  crave  editorial 
work  of  almost  sny  nature.  MA  from 
Columbia  pins  editing  experienee  on 
Army,  college  and  other  non-profit- 
type  papers.  Have  newsreels,  city  desk 
experience  plus  ability  and  energy. 
Age,  24.  married,  veteran.  Box  4520, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  grad,  draft  deferred,  inter¬ 
ested  in  editorial  work,  publicity,  pro¬ 
motion,  advertising.  Featnre  editor  ef 
weekly:  News,  features,  radio,  TV. 
Box  4505,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

FEATURE  WRITER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
PUBLICIST 

PROMOTION  ASSISTANT 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

IF  that  opening  at  your  place  entails 
dissemination  of  the  printed,  word.  I’m 
your  man.  Am  real  self-svarter,  have 
wide  experience  for  my  33  years,  hold 
M.A.  degree,  guarantee  high  work  out¬ 
put,  have  good  knowledge  of  graphic- 
arts  econotay.  Personable,  tactful, 
hard-working,  stable.  West  Coast  loca¬ 
tion  only,  preferably  1a)S  Angeles  en¬ 
virons.  Will  accept  $100  week  initially 
till  I’ve  proved  what  1  can  do 
for  you.  Box  45*24,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPCRTS  EDITOR,  small  city  (35,000) 
morning-evening  daily,  seeks  editing  or 
feature  job  on  Isr^e  daily.  Three  years 
experience  in  police,  sports,  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Draft  exempt.  Box 

4422.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN.  In  East¬ 
ern  area.  Drah  exempt.  Now  on  small 
daily.  Can  handle  any  editing  job.  Box 

4517,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  feature  and  news 
writer  on  religion.  College  and  sem¬ 
inary  graduate.  Journalism  training. 
Experience  in  parish,  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine.  Can  command  good  salary  as 
religion  editor  or  feature  writer  for 
paper  or  syndicate.  Box  4514,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

GENERAL  editorial  writer  desires  to 
specialize  in  welfare  field.  Syndicate 
and  welfare  agency  experience.  Box 
4501,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
with  30  years’  experience  every 
branch  of  newspaper  making,  is 
free  (because  of  sale)  to  take 
tough  job  as  editor  or  manager. 
Prefer  daily  in  rural  area,  or 
farm  publication.  Ago  52.  beat 
references,  welcome  investiga¬ 
tion.  Available  now.  Address 
Box  4512,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  IDEASf  Editor-manager  of 
weeklies  looking  for  editor’s  job  small 
daily.  Young,  faced  much  competition, 
experienced  all  departments  of  news¬ 
paper  and  promotion.  Box  4508,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ _ 


NOW  EMPLOYED.  Must  seek  warm¬ 
er  elimste.  25  years  general,  state 
capital,  political  reporting,  city,  tele¬ 
graph,  copy  desks.  References  for  hon¬ 
esty,  sobriety,  initiative,  ability.  Pre¬ 
fer  medium  city  Sonthesat.  Box  4518, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  SYNDTOATE  REPORTER- 
PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  chsnge  to  top 
Western  daily.  Will  consider  corre¬ 
spondent’s  job.  if  retainer  warrants. 
Own  car,  camera;  top  contsets;  elegant 
references.  Can  cover  West  a8_  it 
should  be  covered.  Box  4513,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Prvtmorinsi  FaWlr  R>l«rtoiw 


POUR  TEARS  motion  pleture  pnbHe 
relations,  exploitation.  Seek  opportu¬ 
nity  In  ’TV.  Indnstry  or  advertising 
agency.  College  grad.  Know  U.  S.  and 
Europe.  Age  29.  Box  4328,  Editor  A 

I^iMisher.  _  _ _  _ _ 

READY  TO  ENTER  PUBTffO  RELA¬ 
TIONS  field,  weekly  newspaper  editor, 
baclcffronnd  and  exnerience  editorial, 
advertising  promotion,  photography, 
some  radio.  Hard  worker,  college  grad. 


_ Wioto  Engravers _ 

PTTOTOENGRAVER  wants  job  on 
daily.  Knows  newspaper  engraving  In¬ 
cluding  line.  State  wages  and  fnll  de¬ 
tails.  Available  immediately.  Write  or 
wire  John  Yercheck,  246  1st  Street. 
Macon,  Georgia.  _ _ 

~~Mech«iiiciil 

WANTED:  Job  aa  linotype  operator 
Just  graduated  from  Mergenthalar 
Linotype  School.  Not  fast  (need  ex¬ 
perience)  bnt  set  clean  copy.  Go  any¬ 
where  for  permanent  Job.  J.  Wylie 
Driicoll.  Jr.,  126H  No.  PitUbnrg  St., 
OonnellsvlIIe,  PennaylvaBla. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


John  C.  Kidneigh,  director  of 
•the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  says  he 
believes  that  “newspapers  should 
ferret  out  and  expose  corruption 
and  abuses  of  public  trust  and  that 
they  should  not  be  content  with 


who  generally  ‘have  shown  a  high 
sense  of  professional  integrity 
which  indues  a  consistent  prac¬ 
tice  of  telling  the  truth,  giving  as 
full  and  balanced  an  account  as 
possible,  and  refusing  to  stoop  to 
yellow  rag  tactics.’  (Quotes  from 


not  possessed  in  desirable  degree 
by  stsme  social  workers,  should 
characterize  the  professionally 
educated  social  worker. 

“Let  those  who  would  examine 
the  administration  of  public  wel¬ 
fare  acquaint  themselves  with 
these  facts: 

“More  than  10%  of  American 
families  have  annual  incomes  of 
$1,()(X)  or  less — incomes  that  have 
no  slack  for  dentists’  bills,  much 
less  unemployment  or  serious  ill¬ 


news  handouts.” 

In  this  column,  Dec.  1,  we 
quoted  at  length  from  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Kidneigh  in  which 
he  was  reported  as  saying:  “Going 
after  abuses  is  an  example  of  un- 
, ethical  practices  used  by  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  profession.”  He  had  been 
interviewed  by  Paul  Molloy  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  whom  Mr.  Kid¬ 
neigh  had  attacked  for  “irrespon¬ 
sible  journalism”  because  of  Mr. 
Molloy's  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  exposing  welfare  re¬ 
lief  practices  in  Oklahoma. 

On  his  return  to  Minneapolis, 
and  following  publication  of  Mr. 
Molloy's  interview  in  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  and  parts  of  it  in  E  &  P, 
Mr.  Kidneigh  was  interviewed  by 
both  the  Siineapoiis  Tribune  and 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  during 
which  he  asserted  he  had  been 
misquoted  by  both  Mr.  .Molloy 
and  E  &  P. 

At  our  invitation,  Mr.  Kidneigh 
prepared  a  statement  of  his  views 
.on  newspaper  reporting  of  welfare 
problems  and  also  his  comment 
.on  the  Tulsa  interview.  We  also 
asked  Mr.  Molloy  for  his  com¬ 
ment  on  .Mr.  Kidneigh's  charges. 

♦  a|c 

Mr.  Kidneigh  writes: 

“I  AM  very  happy  to  comment 
.on  your  ‘Shop  Talk  at  Thirty'  edi¬ 
torial  of  Dec.  1,  1951.  .My  be¬ 
liefs  are  sharply  different  from 
those  imputed  to  me  by  Paul 
.Molloy  in  his  Tulsa  Tribune  story 
.of  Nov.  15,  1951,  which  you 
quote  in  your  editorial. 

“The  Oklahoma  State  Confer- 
,ence  of  Social  Work  invited  me 
to  address  their  Nov.  14,  1951, 
annual  meeting  in  Tulsa.  My  ad¬ 
dress,  a  copy  of  which  was  in 
Molloy’s  hands,  presented  a  factu¬ 
al  and  reasoned  analysis  of  the 
welfare  problem  in  American  to¬ 
day.  In  it  I  struck  out  at  Molloy’s 
Saturday  Evening  Post  story  of 
Sept.  8,  1951,  titled  “Relief  Chisel- 
ers  are  Stealing  Us  Blind”  as  an 
example  of  biased  and  incomplete 
reporting.  As  indicated  in  Carl 
Rowan’s  story  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  of  Dec.  11,  1951,  it  is  my 
.conviction  that  Molloy  started  out 
with  a  preconceived  idea  of  what 
he  would  say  and  found  cases  to 
fit  his  bias.  Then  he  didn’t  tell 
all  the  facts  about  those  cases.  If 
he  had,  his  story  would  have  flown 
right  out  the  window  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  would  have  crumbled. 
Molloy’s  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  and  his  incorrect  and 
warped  story  of  the  interview  with 
me  falls  far  short  of  the  ethical 
ideals  of  the  journalism  profession 
in  sharp  contrast  to  journalists 


my  Oklahoma  address  manu¬ 
script.) 

“Herbert  C.  Morton’s  story  in 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Dec. 

9.  1951.  reports  correctly  my  fte- 
lief  that  newspapers  should  fer¬ 
ret  out  and  expose  corruption  and 
abuses  of  public  trust  and  that 
they  should  not  be  content  with 
news  handouts.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  certain  that  journalists  would 
agree  that  the  repnirter  is  fulfilling 
a  public  trust  in  getting  the  full 
facts  as  far  as  possible  and  then 
presenting  a  balanced  account.  A 
violation  of  this  principle  is  an 
abuse  of  a  public  trust. 

“Furthermore  1  do  not  consider 
social  workers  so  almighty  omnis¬ 
cient — and  neither  do  social  work¬ 
ers  themselves — as  to  believe  ‘that 
they,  and  only  they,  are  equipped 
to  know  what  is  good  for  the 
American  people’  any  more  than 
does  the  profession  of  journalism. 
On  the  contrary  the  social  workers 
consider  themselves  servants  and 
agents  of,  and  accountable  to,  a 
compassionate  American  society,  a 
society  which  has  expressed  its 
will  in  laws  that  establish  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  public  aid. 
Public  aid  which  is  aimed  at  pro¬ 
viding  subsistence  and  assistance 
to  individuals  and  families  stricken 
down  with  illness,  poverty,  physi¬ 
cal,  emotional  and  economic  dis¬ 
ablements  as  they  struggle  desper¬ 
ately  upward  toward  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  independence,  and  self-re¬ 
spect. 

“If  frauds  and  chislers  creep  in 
to  this  process,  as  they  have  in 
some  instances,  then  let  them  be 
found,  exposed  and  prosecuted. 
One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
finding  them  and  reducing  or 
eliminating  corruption  is  sound 
administration  which  adheres  to 
impeccable  standards  of  integrity. 
Social  workers  as  they  conscienti¬ 
ously  strive  for  high  standards, 
welcome  the  spotlight  of  public 
scrutiny  on  the  administration  of 
welfare  programs  accompanied  by 
constructive  and  fair  analysis. 

“Mr.  Molloy’s  newspaper  ‘in¬ 
terview’  and  your  editorial  suggest 
some  question  about  the  need  for 
professionals  to  administer  wel¬ 
fare  programs.  The  process  of 
helping  individuals  to  help  them¬ 
selves  when  they  have  been  sorely 
buffeted  by  life  requires  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  human  nature  and 
a  skill  in  human  relationships  that 
is  complex  to  say  the  least.  Re¬ 
storing  self-confidence  and  pro¬ 
tecting  mental  health  requires 
warmth,  acceptance,  a  relationship 
of  confidence  and  trust  among 
other  qualities,  which  although 


ness. 

“Practically  all  of  the  5.4  mil¬ 
lion  recipients  of  public  welfare 
aid  today  are  in  one  of  the  three 
‘natural  dependency’  groups.  They 
are  children  under  18,  or  they  arc 
aged  over  65,  or  they  are  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped. 

“These  5.4  million  account  for 
almost  4%  of  government  expen¬ 
ditures —  not  only  for  direct  aid. 
but  also  for  administration  of  the 
hundreds  of  agencies  our  philoso¬ 
phy  of  government  responsibility 
makes  necessary. 

“Molloy,  unable  to  understand 
these  main  issues,  chose  rather 
the  diversionary  tactic  of  imputing 
to  me  absurd  ideas  and  attitudes. 
This  tends  to  corroborate  my  orig¬ 
inal  contention  that  he  has  vio¬ 
lated  a  public  trust  by  biased  and 
unbalanced  reporting.” 

♦ 

Mr.  Molloy's  telegraphed 
statement  says: 

“Thank  you  for  your  telegram 
relative  to  your  statement  from 
Kidneigh  who  says  now  my  inter¬ 
view  with  him  was  ‘incorrect  and 
warped.’ 

“Only  two  weeks  ago  he  denied 
to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  that 
the  interview  ever  took  place,  for¬ 
getting  that  we  took  a  photograph 
which  we  ran  on  the  front  page 
to  prove  it. 

“I  stand  by  every  word  1  wrote 
following  our  interview  which 
lasted  45  minutes  and  since  Kid¬ 
neigh  insists  on  describing  me  as 
an  untruthful  newsman  I  will  add 
here  that  I  charitably  underplayed 
his  words  to  protect  honest  and 
well-meaning  welfare  workers.  1 
have  been  interviewing  people  for 
10  years  and  have  never  misquoted 
anyone.  I  do  not  propose  to  be¬ 
gin  now  particularly  when  accusa¬ 
tions  of  yellow  journalism  are 
bandied  about. 

“I  made  it  a  point  to  take  down 
every  word  Kidneigh  spoke  and 
indeed  the  photograph  was  taken 
before  the  interview,  giving  him 
every  chance  to  be  on  his  guard 
in  answering  my  questions,  a  cour¬ 
tesy  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  appreciated. 

“1  don’t  like  to  say  this  but 
Kidneigh  either  has  no  memory 
whatsoever  or  he  is  deliberately 
distorting  the  truth.” 

■ 

Bond  in  Community 

Chicago  —  Bond  Clothes,  Inc. 
ran  three  pages  of  advertising  in 
the  Garfieldian  and  Austin  News, 
West  Side  community  newspapers, 
or  the  opening  of  the  company’s 
eighth  store  in  the  Chicago  area. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  6-8 — Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
convention.  Hotel  Ansley,  At¬ 
lanta. 

Jan.  13-15  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  meeting,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14 — New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting. 
Hotel  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-16— New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Hotel  Rochester, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  .^ssn..  Winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  17-19 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Assn,  and  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  Dept,  of  Journalism,  press 
institute  and  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  18-19 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Gettysburg  Hotel,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Jan.  18-19 — Atomic  Energy 
Seminar,  sponsored  by  New 
Jersey  Press  Assn,  and  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J. 

Jan.  18-19  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Seattle. 

Jan.  19-20 — National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Network,  west¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Nicollet 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Jan.  20-22  —  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit. 

Jan.  21-23 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  24-26  —  Advertising 
Assn,  of  the  West,  midwinter 
conference,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Jan.  24-26— North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Newspaper 
Institute.  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham.  N.  C. 

Jan.  25-26— Association  of 
Railroad  Advertising  Managers, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

Jan.  25-26 — Wyoming  Press 
Association,  1952  convention, 
Rawlins.  Wyo. 

Jan.  26-27 — National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Network,  eastern 
regional  meeting.  New  Weston 
Hotel,  New  York. 


Portrait  of  Ross 
For  Missouri  School 

Columbia,  Mo. — Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louh 
Post-Dispatch,  will  give  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  an  oil  paint- 
of  the  late  Charles  G.  Ross,  for¬ 
mer  White  House  press  secretary, 
early  in  February. 

Mr.  Ross,  who  was  an  instruc¬ 
tor  at  the  Missouri  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  was  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  for  many 
years  and  then  chief  of  the  P-D 
Washington  Bureau. 
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1.  Today,  Union  Oil  Company  does  an 
annual  business  of  over  $260  million.  This 
seems  like  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  business 
when  you  consider  that  back  in  1910 
(when  we  were  20  years  old)  we  did  an 
annual  business  of  $12  million. 


2.  But  back  in  1910  there  were  only 
>♦>8,600  cars  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  average 
American  used  only  one  quart  of  petro¬ 
leum  products  a  day.  Today  there  are 
over  44  million  cars  in  the  U.  S.  and  the 
average  American  uses  l®^o  gallons  of 
petroleum  products  every  day. 


4*  Today  we  are  among  the  nation’s  100 
largest  corporations  and  are  20  times  as 
big  as  we  were  in  1910.  But  here’s  the 
important  point:  42  years  ago  we  did 
about  2J%  of  the  oil  business  in  the  6 
western  states  — our  major  marketing 
area.  Today,  in  spite  of  our  growth,  we 
do  only  I.i%  of  the  oil  business  in  the  6 
western  states. 

vwioiv  oir. 


5*  In  view  of  all  this,  it  seems  rather 
strange  to  hear  so  much  talk  about  hi(j- 
nem.  Of  course,  individual  oil  companies 
are  bigger.  They  have  to  be  bigger  to 
serve  the  bigger  need.  But  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  aren’t  as  hig  in  proportion  to  the 
total  huxineHs  as  they  were  42  years  ago. 
In  fact,  they  are  getting  “smaller”  all 
the  time. 

eOMPAMY 


3.  To  supply  this  Steadily  increasing  de-  OFCAI,lffOR!llM/i. 

mand  for  petroleum  products,  long-es- 

Ublished  companies  had  to  expand  and  INCORPORATED  IN  CAIIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  17,  IS90 

A  companies  have^  entered  the  This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 

foci  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll 

creased.  In  1961  there  were  4)^  times  as  jggi  iq  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 

many  oil  companies  in  the  U.  S.  as  there  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 

were  in  1910-all  m  competition  for  your 

business.  Manafac'tarerN  of  Royal  Triton,  the  amaxInK  purple  motor  oil 


Pr-aied  in  U.  S.  A. 


B. 

IN  COLUMBUS  THEY  LIKE  YOU  WITH  A  HIGH  I.  Q. 


.  .  Today’s  smartest  buy 
in  Columbus!  .  .  . 
Gives  advertisers  three 
things  no  other  buy  can  . 

1.  Maximum  coverage. 

2.  Minimum  duplication. 

3.  Lower  cost  per  thousand 
families  reached. 


Because  no  ONE  newspapier,  alone,  covers  Metro¬ 
politan  Columbus  .  .  . 

The  SMART  buy  is  the  fast-growing  Columbus 
CITIZEN,  plus  the  other  Colmnbus  EVENING 
paper,  a  combination  that  gives  advertisers  nearly 
97%  coverage  of  Metropolitan  Columbus  families 
IN  THEIR  HOMES. 

No  other  combination  of  two  Columbus  news¬ 
papers  can  equal  this  thoroughness  of  coverage, 
minimum  duplication  and  low  cost  per  thousand 
families  reached. 

During  the  six-month  period  ending  September 
30,  1951,  the  Columbus  CITIZEN’S  daily  circula¬ 
tion  grew  to  93,182*  .  . .  the  biggest  gain  in  years 
and  the  ONLY  increase  made  by  any  Coliunbus 
daily  during  this  period. 


•SOURCE: 

Publishers’  Statement, 
September  30,  1951. 
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